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Chlof Optrator 
Brpadceiting 
Station 

Before I com- 
pleted your 
lesions, I ob- 
tained my Ba- 
dlo Broadcast 
Operator's license and Im- 
mediately joined Station 
WMPC where I am now 
Chief Operator. HOLLIS 
T. HATES, 327 Madlatm 
St., Lapeer, Michigan. 


Makes $S0 to iWHBWM l 
$80 a Week 

I am making 
between $80 to 
$60 a week af- K ^ 
ter all expenses Bfe - t 
are paid, and 
1 am getting BWlavwwca 
all the Radio work 1 can 
take care of, thanks to 
N. B. I. H. W. 8PAN- 
GLEB. 126W S. Gay St., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


to ° 

,«?***^1 Week in Spare 
3|r Time 

I am now mak- 
Ing from $10 
$25 a week 
E In spare time 

w h 1 1 e still 
holding my regular job as 
n macdilnlst. 1 owe my 
success to N. B. I. WM. F. 
BXJPP, 011 Green SUeet, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 
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it — see how clear it is, how easy to under- 
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now. Mail the coupon. 
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$30, $40, $50 a Week 

Radio Broadcasting stations employ operators, tech- 
nicians. Radio manufacturers employ testers. In- 
spectors, servicemen In good-pay jobs. Radio jobbers 
and dealers employ Installation and servicemen. 
Many Radio Technicians open their own Radio sales 
and repair businesses and make $30, $10, $50 a 
week. Others hold their regular jobs and make $6 
to $10 a week fixing Radios In spare time. Auto- 
mobile, Police, Aviation, Commercial Radio; Loud- 
speaker syetems, Electronic Devices are other fields 
offering opportunities for which N. R. I. gives the 
required knowledge of Radio. Television promises to 
open good jobs soon. 

Many Make $S to $10 a Week Extra 
In Spare Time While Learning 

The day you enroll 1 start sending Extra Money Job 
Sheets; start showing you how to do Radio repair 
jobs. Throughout your Course. I send plans and 
directions that hare helped many make $5 to $10 a 
week In snare time while learning. I send you 
special Radio equipment to conduct experiments and 
build circuits. This 50-60 method of training makes 
learning at home Interesting, fascinating, practical. 
TOD ALSO GET A MODERN PROFESSIONAL 
ALL- WAVE. ALL-PURPOSE SET SERVICING IN- 
STRUMENT to help you make money fixing Radios 
while learning, and equip you for full time work 
after you become a Radio Technician. 

Find Out What Radio, Television Offer You 

Act Today. Mall the coupon now for sample lesson 
and 64'pa?e book. They point out Radlo*6 spare 
time and full time opporcuniUee and those comine 
in Television; tell about my ti^nln^ In Radio and 
Television; show more than 100 letters from men I 
trained, telling what they are doing* and earning. 
Find out what Radio, Television offer TOtT! MAIL 
COUPON Ln an envelope, or paste on a postcard— 
NOWl 

J. E. Smith, President 
Dept. lAK, National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


^V->' ^ 


BROADCA6TINQ STATIONS (t <9 lUustratloa) ttnploy 
Radio Technicians as operators, installation, main* 
tenance men and In other fascinating, steady, well- 
paying technical Jobs. FIXING RADIO SETS (lower 
Illustration) pays many Radio Technicians $30, $40, 
950 a week. Others hold their regular Jobs ana make 
$9 to 910 extra a week In spare time. 





Mr. J. E. Smith, President. Dept. lAK 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Washington, D. C. 

Mail me FREE, without obligation, your Sample Lesson and 64-page book, “Ricll 
Rewards in Radio.” (No salesman '^U calL Please 'write plainly.) 
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Nervous, Weak 
Ankles Swollen 

Excess acids, poisons and wastes In your blood are re- 
moved chiefly by your kidneys. Getting up Nights, Burning 
Passages, Backache, Swollen Ankles, Nervousness, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Dizziness, Circles Under Eyes, and feeling 
worn out, often are caused by non-organic and non-sys- 
temlc Kidney and Bladder troubles. Usually in such cases, 
the very first dose of Cystex goes right to work helping 
the Kidneys flush out excess acids and wastes. And this 
cleansing, purifying Kidney action. In Just a day or so, 
may easily make you feel younger, stronger and better 
than -in years. A printed guarantee wrapped around each 
package of Cystex Insures an Immediate refund of the full 
cost unless you are completely satisfled. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose under this positive money 
back guarantee so get Cystex from your druggist today 
for oiuy 35c. 
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GRAY HAIR 

and DON’T LIKE a 
MESSY MIXTURE.... 
than write today for my 

FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 

As a Hair Color Specialist with forty years' European 
American experience, I am proud of my Color Impartar 
for Graynest. Use It like a hair tonic. Wonderfully 
GOOD for the scalp and dandruff; It can’t leave 


ARTHUR RHODES, Hair Color E(|iort,Dept.fl^ LOWEU.MASS. 





^Tdmous 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

^^350 $500 $7^, 

Pend I 3 to match $ 32 ?/ 
MABIE-TODD fiiCO, <ARUN(aTON/N.ai «Sl 


FALSE TEETH 

KLUTCH holds them tighter 

KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates so 
much firmer and snugger that one can cat and talk with 
greater comfort and security; in many cases almost as 
well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the constant 
fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate, 25c and SOc at 
druggists ... If your druggist hasn t it, don’t uatte money 
on tubttltutet, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. © ,, p, 

KLUTCH CO., Box 2844-B ELMIRA, N. 


Will YOU WEAR THIS SUIT I 


and Make up to $12 in a Day! 

• Let me send you a fine all-wool union tailored suit 
FREE OF ONE PENNY COST. Just follow my 
easy plan and Show the suit to your Mends. Make up 
to <12 In a day easily. PartW Payment Pbm. No 
experience — no bouie-to-bonse canvassing neeessaru. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES— FREE OF COST 
Write today lor FREE detaUs. ACTUAL SAMPLES 
and I'suie-flre" money-getting clans. Send no money. 
H. J. COLLIN, PROGRESS TAILORING COMPANY 
SM So. Throep Street, Dept, N-103, Chicago, llllnela 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 

Delivered at your door. We pay poatage. Standard 
autbore* new books, popular editions. Action, refer' 
once, medical, mechanical, children's books, etc. — 
all at guaranteed saYingt, Send card now for Clark* 
sod's 1941 Catalog. 

IT D C F Write for our great Illustrated book 
caUloe. A short course In literature. 
The buying g^iide of 300,000 book lovera. The 
selection of a metropolitan book atpre brought to 
your home. FREE If you write NOW<^TODAVI 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. MS4I, 1253 So. Wabash Av., Chicago, III. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use^Ybeoso Home Itletbod heali 
many old leg sores caused by leg oongesJ 
tioD, Varicose veins, swollen legs and in- 
juries or no cost for trial if it fails to show 
results la 10 days. Describe the cause 
of youi trouble and get a FREE BOOK. 

M.S. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 
140 N. Dearborn Street, Chtcigo, Illinois 


Classified Advertisements 

The Fnrpose of this Department Is to put the 
reader in touch immediately with the newest need- 
fuls for the HOME. OFFICE. FARM, or PERSON; 
to offer, or seek, an unusual BUSINESS OPPOR- 
TUNITY, or to euggest a aervice that mar be per- 
formed aatiafactorily through correspondence. It 
will pay a honaewife or buaineas man equally well 
to read these advertisements carefully. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIQUE taught in your own home. 
Practice outfit supplied. Bulletin free. 

IMPERIAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Box 494-D Elkhart, Indians. 


CORRESPONDENCE courses and educational books, slightly used. 
Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash 
paid for used courses. Complete details and bargain catalog FREE. 
Write NELSON COMPANY. 500 Sherman, Dept A-214, Chicago. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIED WOMEN 

Earn to $23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No canvassing, no 
Inveslment. Write fully giving age, dress size. 

FASHION FROCKS, Dept. BB-I0I8, Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE 


WESTERN BELTS, Beautifully Embossed, SELECT TOP GRAIN. 
Solid Leather. No. 601 — Brown Deep-cut design, rust and tarnish 
proof buckle. 1%* wide . . . Each $1.49; No. 401 — Same as above 
except la 1' wide . . . Each $1.39; Send $1.00 with order. Balenca 
shipped C.O.D. Give waist measure. Salesmen wanted. 

H. E. DAVIS, Box 1633. Fort Worth, Texaa 


GRAPHOLOGY 


WHAT DOES YOUR HANDWRITING REVEAL7 

■ Consult El Pasha, foremost Graphologist 

/ Box 64, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Send 25o to defray expenses. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


OLD MONEY WANTED. Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime. S. hllnt; 
$50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not Buffalo). Big premiums 
paid for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean 
much profit to you. B. Max Mahl, 209 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


PATENTS AND INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS: Act promptly, write today for newest patent law Infor- 
mation In our Free copyrighted Booklet, "How to Protect Your In- 
vention." McMorrow and Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 173-A 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEA 


simple Inrontlons often valuable. Two advisory books — free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 433-A Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING & FINISHING 


FREE— ONE ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED FREE 

Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully develop and print your 
, first 6 to 16 exposure roll FREE plus 5x7 inch enlargement FREE, 
also sensational, new folding folio to frame your prints, all free with 
this ad. (Enclosing 10c for handling and mailing appreciated.) 
Dean Studios, Dept. 1046, Omaha, Nebraska. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG POEMS, ANY SUBJECT, FOB IM- 
MEDIATB CONSIDERATION. SEND YOUR POEM TODAY TO 

RICHARD BROTHERS, 61 WOODS BUILDINQ, CHICAGO. 
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HI<0TANDARO automatic 
.93 caliber Model **B*' for lobfl: liila 
cartridges. Model for .93 abort ■s^ 

cartridges. 4W or 0^* barrel. V v 

Cboic* tis.ia fi 

H. & R. ••9aa'» .92 caliber 6" barT«l 

9 abot target revolver 99.94 

I. J. 6 up«rshot Sealed *' 8 '* .39 cal. 6 *. blue.9i9<09 
Sand etamp for each Hat.— Ammunition aurplua* etc— 

Used Rifle*— Used Shotgun* (93 Depoalt od C. O. D*e) 

HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO, 

W-ea WARRIN RT. <N«W— FREB CUIog) NEW YORK ' 


CASH FOR UNUSED STAMPS 

U. S. unused postage wanted at 80% lace value for de- 
nominations to 19c, 85% face Value for denominations 
20c to 50c. Bmall lots 85% face value. MAIL STAMPS 
REGISTERED. Money sent by return mall. 

GABBER SERVICE, 72 0th Ave., Dept. GM-1, N. T. C. 

(SIDELINE Salesmen and Agents) 

Sell our IlluBtroted Comic Booklets, and other novelties. E3ich booklet 
else 41/4 by 3^/^. Ten dliTerent sample booklets sent for 50c or 25 
asBorted for 91.00 or 100 assorted for $2.00. Shipped prepaid. 
Wholesale novelty price list sent with order only. No C.O.D. orders, 
fiend Cash. Stamps or Money-Order. 

REPSAC iALES CO., 1 West 1 3 St., Dept. CM-1 , NewYork, N.Y. 
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MO/O 


FACTORY- 

TO-YOU 



B ll V **ED ★ STAIR 

U I MAGAZINES 

when you want 

GOOD FICTION 



YOUR CLUB 


Knit your group clotcr together and 
cnhanee pride of merabcrtliip with pins 
or ring* Bastiaii** big salecticoi low 
prieoa. traditional elean*cut quality 
work ha* led the field for 46 year^ 

WRITE TODAY FOR NEW FREE CATALOG! 

BASTIAN BROS. DepL 1D1 Rochester, N. Y. 


COMPLETE 

1 C/fAfStS 

\tvnHTVB£S\ MIDW EST RAD IO CORPORATION 
\aMDSP{AtreR\ WTKTW cincin.ati, ohio 


KIDNEY TROUBLE 

Stop Getting Up Nights 

To harmlessly flush poisons and acid from kid- 
neys and relieve Irritation of bladder so that you 
can stop “getting up nights" get a 35 cent pack- 
age of Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules and take 
as directed. Other symptoms of kidney and blad- 
der weaknesses may be scant, burning or smart- 
ing passage — backache — leg cramps — puffy 
eyes. Get the original GOLD MEDAL. Don’t ac- 
cept a substitute. 











The Spot of Life 

By AUSTIN HALL 

This story, a complete novel in itself, follows the renowned "The Blind Spot” 
by Austin Hall and Homer Eon Flint, which appeared in Fantastic Novels. 
Again mankind asks if the *'Spot” is the gateway between life and death 


L et us go back and examine the facts as 
we encountered them on that day in 
November — the day that marked 
the reopening of the Blind Spot. 

The Blind Spot! 

It had become merely a memory — one of 
those fascinating mysteries that are washed 
in legend. But suddenly it had come back, 
potent with menace — and threatening de- 
struction. Some called it the Occult; but in 
the light of what happened during those 
memorable days we have learned a lot. Most 
of all, we must thank the firmness and 
courage of Halbert Watson, son of a famous 
father, and the peculiar run of circumstance 
that led him into the great Unknown! 

CHAPTER I 

THE BAR SENESTRO 

^T^HE Saturday before Thanksgiving is 
ever a festive day in California, for it is 
on that date that the classic of Western 
football is pulled off — the big game — Stan- 
ford vs. California. A day of days — distinc- 
tive not only for its sport, but for its 
weather. We do not know why; but it is a 
fact that the weather is proverbial; very 
little wind, medium temperature, sometimes 
a fog in the morning, but always clearing 
away for the glorious afternoon. 

We know two things about that particular 
morning; first, it was foggy; secondly, most 
every one in San Francisco was wearing 
colors — red, or blue and gold, according to 
their favorites. A mist was slithering down 
the length of Market Street, gray and ob- 
scuring. Business was just so so; the game 
was the thing! 


Remember it was a foggy morning! 

Perhaps this is the reason why no one 
noticed the man until he reached Market 
Street. Be that as it may, he was first ob- 
served close by Third Street, where he 
stopped to purchase a paper, stepping non- 
chalantly to the newsstand. Two nien were 
working at the corner. One of them heard 
a voice, picked a coin from the outstretched 
hand, and glanced up. 

“Hey,” he exclaimed suddenly. “Hey! 
Yessir! You buy paper? Thank you, sir.” 

Tony Moreno knew types; but the one 
in front of him was different — like an ap- 
parition. Almost immediately that notion 
passed away, and suddenly the man became 
a cross between a Stanford undergraduate 
and a movie star. Tony Moreno was not 
the one to analyze reactions. Here was a tall 
man, possibly six feet two inches, broad 
shouldered, handsome; clad in vestments 
never before seen along Market Street — a 
sort of tunic woven from a feathery-like 
fabric, bright red, caught over one shoulder, 
leaving the left arm bare. 

A strange man! 

He smiled at Tony’s words; then sudden- 
ly there came a peculiar transition ; the lips 
hardened, his features shifted, with a sort 
of deadening effect. We have the words of 
Tony Moreno. 

“One look and he would kill you, I was 
’fraid of dat man.” 

And there were others. In the light of 
what was to follow each detail is important. 
We had forgotten the original mystery; so 
w'e were doubly mystified. But as to the 
man’s personal appearance, all are agreed. 
Certainly he was handsome and kingly. But 


Copyright 19S2 by The Frank A. Munaev Company 
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It was the Bar Senestro’s desire to rule over both the real world and the occult world 
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no one ever dreamed that he was a king in 
fact. 

It is a strange story. 

The newcomer turned slowly into Market 
Street and from that moment he became 
the center of tremendous interest. Men 
looked and wondered, nodded their heads, 
and classified him as some student con- 
nected with the Stanford rooting section. 

Certainly they never dreamed of what he 
was. 

Why should they? 

But not so the women. The fair sex 
looked and wondered. Here was a man with 
everything — romance, glamour, figure, 
poise. It is not surprising that the witnesses 
who later testified were mostly of the fem- 
inine gender. Yet there was one other. 

We refer to Detective Samuel J. Flan- 
ning. And we are thankful for the circum- 
stance that guided him to that section of 
Market Street and the fact that, like an- 
other detective many years before, he 
chanced to run into the mystery just as it 
was breaking. 

However, the detective knew nothing 
about that. He was merely taking a day 
off, and, with a big game ticket in his 
pocket, was heading for the stadium over 
in Berkeley. Certainly he had no inkling 
that the greatest moment of his life was 
approaching, in fact, had arrived. - 

Perhaps it was just fate. 

B e that as it may, the two men came 
together. A crowd had gathered around 
the stranger and was escorting him down 
Market Street. The detective was curious; 
he worked his way into the midst of the 
jam. Two girls were laughing; one spoke 
out. 

“Gee, Marne! Ain’t he the sweetest 
thing? Some movie star, I bet.” 

And that was about the sum total of the 
officer’s conclusion. But just then the stran- 
ger glanced over the crowd with a sort of 
royal hopelessness. The officer smiled. 
Something urged him forward. It was an 
act of impulse, but of tremendous signifi- 
cance. 

The stranger was unusual, fascinating. 


Surely, Destiny was working. The detective 
spoke : 

“Heading for the Ferry?” 

It was a chance question; the crowd had 
divided; the stranger stopped suddenly, 
turned. The detective thrust out his hand. 

“Why, yes,” came the slowly articulated 
words, “the Ferry? Did you say the Ferry? 
Let me see now!” 

The man stopped, opened the feathery 
tunic, revealing an inner garment of silvery 
sheen, thrust his finger into a pocket, and 
brought out a wrinkled parchment, 
smoothed it upon his palm and held it out 
to the detective. What could the fellow 
mean? The detective drew his interrogator 
to the shelter of a doorway, spread the 
paper in his hand. 

It was puzzling. 

The parchment was very old — like one 
rummaged from a pyramid; the markings 
were still stranger. At first glance it looked 
like a bill head — with the outlines of a city 
engraved at the crest, a city of bubbling 
pagodas and palaces, splashed with hiero- 
glyphics. But stranger than all was a map, 
that of lower San Francisco. A straight line 
and arrows indicated the direction toward 
the Ferry. 

“You mean,” asked the detective, “that 
you are going to Berkeley? I suppose you’re 
heading for the big game like everybody 
else? What’s the big idea?” 

He tapped the paper and looked at his 
companion. Here undoubtedly was a student 
pulling off some masterpiece of fun. But 
it was a college day; the detective was 
lenient. The youth was a good actor. He 
opened his lips, spoke in a mellow tone — 
strange words — such as might have come 
from the language of dreams. 

“Ah, yes, to be sure. The game? I have 
heard of that too. I might have known. 
For was not his lordship Chick Watson of 
a mighty sort — a great man given to feats 
of strength — worthy indeed of a Senestro? 
But I am told he has a son, a younger 
man. His name?” 

Here is another curious hookup. Let us 
pause to consider. The captain of the Cali- 
fornia varsity on this particular afternoon 
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was none other than Hal Watson, son of 
an illustrious father, the famous Chick 
Watson of- an older day. Fortunately, the 
detective was slightly past middle age; the 
mention of a hero of his boyhood called 
up a picture. 

His thoughts raced back to the time 
when the man who now held the chair of 
philosophy at the University of California 
was racing to a touchdown. It was a far 
cry, to be sure. Then as suddenly he came 
back to the present — now there was an- 
other Watson, a son named Hal to per- 
petuate the glory of the father. Everybody 
in the country knew all about it; the 
papers were full. So it couldn’t be anything 
but trickery. 

“You mean that you are going to 
Berkeley?” he sparred. “And that you wish 
to see Hal Watson?” 

“That’s it,” spoke the other. “A youth 
named Hal Watson. He lived on Dwight 
Way.” 

Surely we can’t blame Detective Samuel 
J. Flanning. He glanced out at the moving 
multitude; everybody was rushing for the 
boat. Each moment added to the excite- 
ment. 

So why not? Here was another hoax 
tuned to the music of the Great American 
Band Wagon. He wondered what it could 
be. But such is youth! The detective 
sighed. 

“All right,” he spoke with a smile, “I’m 
biting. We’ll hail a taxi. By the way, that 
make-up you have on is a beaut. You look 
like a man from Mars.” 

The stranger smiled. Once again he an- 
swered in that modulated tone: 

“A man from Mars? I do not under- 
stand, sir. But I come from a far country. 
Yes, indeed!” 

CHAPTER II 

A STRANGE MEETING! 

T en minutes later a gray taxicab 
deposited its contents at the Ferry 
Building. The chauffeur nodded at the 
detective. 

“Stanford, eh?” indicating the red garb 


of the stranger. “Those boys are pulling 
something big. Well, here’s luck.” 

Once more the man became the center 
of attraction; the throngs were converging; 
the colors of the two universities were 
everywhere. A group of students followed 
them across the gangplank. The detective 
was keeping a close eye, but strangely 
enough the students seemed just as much 
mystified as himself, albeit keenly appre- 
ciative of such a liberal display of their 
colors. The crowd split up, some heading 
for the upper decks, others making a rush 
for the newsstands. The detective, feeling 
hungry, purchased a box of chocolates. He 
passed one to his companion. 

But the other was doubtful; he shook 
his head. 

“I am afraid I had better not try your 
food,” he spoke. “Your air is wonderful; 
but I might not be able to stand the eating. 
After a while, when I have become ac- 
climated — maybe yes.” 

“Hey?” The detective stopped in his 
tracks. What could the fellow mean? 
“Dammit,” he exclaimed, “I don’t get 
you at all. What’s your name? Mine’s 
Flanning. Sam Flanning. And for your 
further information. I’ll warn you I’m a 
detective. So don’t pull nothing illegal. 
However, I sure love mystery. What’s the 
name?” 

The other straightened; his youth was 
magnetic; his words more so. 

“Thank you, Mr. Flanning,” he an- 
swered. “Glad indeed! My name is Senes- 
tro. The Bar Senestro — of the royal line 
of Kospia, heir to D’Hartia and Lord of 
the Bars.” 

The detective was puffing prodigiously; 
his mouth flopped open; then suddenly, he 
grasped the point. He grinned. 

“Sure,” he answered loftily. “I under- 
stand. Just as plain as mud. Kid, you’re a 
good one. King of the Caspian Sea, eh? 
Sure enough. I might have known it. And 
a full blooded Red. Bolshevik! ! Uhuh! I 
get you. Johnny on the spot.” 

Samuel J. Flanning wanted ground to 
stand on. He led the way to the prow of 
the boat where they could peer down at 
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the heavy, gray heave of the water. A San 
Francisco mist was swirling its last 
minute’s rush before breaking under the 
California sun. Like all Native Sons he 
was eager to boost his climate. Just now, 
he was standing with his legs spread, the 
smoke curling from his cigarette. 

“Good old Frisco fog,” he breathed 
deeply. “She’ll split in a moment, and 
you’ll see the sun.” 

The other stood still, a queer expectant 
look upon his handsome face. For some 
reason, every move of the crowd seemed 
to interest him; he turned and gazed down 
at the water, and then out where the sun 
was lightening up the fog mist. 

“So you are looking for Hal Watson?” 
asked the detective. “Great player that; 
but I don’t think he can come up to the 
mark set by his old dad when I was a 
boy. The old man is Professor" Watson 
now — but at that time he was Chick Wat- 
son — All-American. But tell me, stranger 
— I can’t get your ,idea. You look to me 
like a walking emblem for Stanford. Hal 
Watson is the California captain. What’s 
the answer?” 

A LINE of white combers was racing 
across the bow. The youth was watch- 
ing; but at the other’s question he turned. 

“Didn’t I tell you that I am a Bar? We 
have a right to our colors. And I have a 
reason for going to Dwight Way. Per- 
haps — ” 

He reached into his pocket and drew 
forth some gold — strange coins — the likes 
of which the detective had never seen — 
for they were not circular like ordinary 
money; rather, they were flat bars, shaped 
like small sticks of chewing gum. The offi- 
cer picked one up. It was curiously (oined, 
with the imprint of a dreamy, bub):le-like 
city stamped across the face. But common 
sense wouldn’t allow him to accept it at 
its face value; he shook his head. 

“Brass?” he grunted. “What are you 
advertising — some picture ? ’ ’ 

Each moment was adding to the officer’s 
befuddlement. The shifting, scudding fog 
had suddenly broken, cleaving a white 


way for the blazing sun. The youth peered 
straight into its face. An exclamation of 
surprise — almost agony, sprang from his 
lips. 

The detective seized him by the arm; 
several men crowded around. Everybody 
was convinced of the same thing; here 
was a man pulling some sort of stunt. 

“What is it?” came the inevitable ques- 
tion. “What is it all about?” 

The detective led his companion to the 
inside of the boat; the youth’s expression 
was too real. No wonder Planning could 
not understand. 

“Search me,” he answered, “I picked 
him up on Market Street. Says he’s a Bar, 
whatever that is. But I can’t get his stuff 
at all. There was no fake about the way 
he looked at the sun. But he looks like a 
good kid. I’ll stay with him and watch 
him.” 

He might have added that he would be 
watching for a good long while; but De- 
tective Planning did not know. The half 
blinded youth was recovering; he groped 
with one hand. 

“It is wonderful,” he was saying. “YoUr 
sun! Terrible, magnificent! The Jarados 
himself could never have described it. But 
I have seen. It is enough.” 

“Yeah,” puzzled the detective, “it’s the 
sun. But we see it every day, don’t we? 
It’s been there a million years and it will 
be there a million years longer. Boy, you’ve 
got me guessing. I’m ready to bite. Name 
your game and I’ll stick with you.” 

We pause here to take note of a strange 
parallel. Understand, we had' forgotten the 
original mystery. Otherwise this man look- 
ing at the sun would have recalled another 
case many years before of a man who had 
never seen the sun. And Samuel Planning, 
fully warned, would have been able to 
ward off the calamity. He could have jailed 
this Bar Senestro. But thirty years is a 
long time. The heroes of bygone years 
become shadows; mysteries drift into 
myths and are forgotten. So no one can 
blame Detective Samuel J. Planning. 

The boat had entered the Key Route 
slip; the youth had recovered his com- 
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posure. The two men hurried across the 
gangplank, boarded a Berkeley train. The 
Senestro sat by the window; the detective 
next to the aisle. Over in the east they 
could see the blue skies and the green 
hills of Contra Costa. Men were talking, 
women laughing; but the stranger had be- 
come sober. He kept looking across the 
stretch of water, gleaming blue under the 
sun. The detective spoke: 

“Fine day, isn’t it?” 

“Beautiful. Your world is strange. I 
would like to prolong my visit. But first I 
must see this man Watson. After that — ” 

No wonder the detective kept prodding 
himself to get his bearings. He was sure 
the man was not crazy; so he went back 
to his original assumption of a hoax. He 
decided to direct the fellow to Dwight 
Way, and then cross over to the stadium. 

That would be easy. 

However, it was not as easy as he 
thought. The youth drew attention. What 
with his garb, his peculiar poise, his ath- 
letic beauty, he became the focus of a 
crowd as they alighted in Berkeley. But 
the sight of the hard boiled detective ex- 
plained a great deal. The American public 
has become accustomed to all manner of 
stunts. The throng hurried on. The detec- 
tive and his strange companion turned into 
Dwight Way. Shortly afterwards they ar- 
rived at the home of Professor Chalmers 
Watson. The officer pointed. 

“Here we are,” he spoke at last. “Yon- 
der is the house — the one behind the old 
fashioned iron fence.” 

The Bar Senestro crossed the street, 
opened the gate, started up. the sidewalk. 
The detective continued on towards the 
stadium; but suddenly he stopped. 

“Shucks!” he muttered. “He wanted to 
see Hal Watson. But Hal isn’t there, of 
course. He’ll see his father. Huh! I won- 
der.” 

Samuel J. Planning was curious. He re- 
traced his steps. Halfway down the block 
he could see the Senestro standing between 
the gate and the house. A door opened; 
some one — Professor Watson — came out. 
He was athletic, slightly over middle age. 


The detective worked closer, listening. The 
professor had stopped dead in his tracks, 
like a man who has seen an apparition. 
One hand had gone to his throat; his words 
wheezed. 

“Senestro! The Bar Senestro! Here on 
earth! The Blind Spot! My God! It is 
open!” 

Strange words! 

The detective was frozen in his tracks. 
What was it all about? Here was more 
mystery! A Blind Spot! Planning crouched 
behind a tree. The tall man was answering; 
his words were silky, insinuating, sug- 
gestive. 

“Professor Watson. The immortal Chick 
Watson! Yes, indeed. Chick Watson, the 
child of the Jarados and the key to the 
Blind Spot! I salute thee. The Senestros 
are not to be denied. Yes. We have opened 
the Blind Spot!” 

There was hesitation for a moment. Pro- 
fessor Watson was plainly puzzled. He 
gazed helplessly up and down the street. 
But at last he pointed towards the house, 
the two men ascended the steps; the door 
slammed. 

The detective shivered. What in the 
world could it mean? What was the Blind 
Spot? 

CHAPTER III 

PHOFESSOR CHALMERS WATSON 

A ND now for a few words concerning 
^ Professor Watson, better known in his 
youth as Chick, the father of the man who, 
on this day, was to lead the California 
varsity against the hordes of Stanford. But 
we are not interested in the son just at 
present. Let us explain. 

Chalmers C. Watson was Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of California. 
A great man and one well qualified for the 
position — a disciple of the Spinoza school 
of thought, teaching the fundamental truth 
of a great and guiding force acting through 
the laws of nature — a man accustomed to 
summarize immortal facts in a few terse 
statements, and on top of that a man of 
tremendous mystery. 
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In fact, there had always been some- 
thing illusive about Professor Watson. He 
had a past. No man could listen to him 
without being convinced of that one fact. 
His presence emanated wisdom. When you 
looked into his eyes, you could sense it. 
Here was one who had gone down into the 
depths, who knew all things, and did not 
wish to tell. We take his own words: 

“There are many things which Man 
should not know. Woe unto him who 
passes knowledge on to his fellow beings, 
before they are strong enough to handle 
it.” 

This, indeed, was his favorite axiom. 
Naturally his audiences were varied; and 
as a matter of course, there were many of 
the philosophically bent, who had a lean- 
ing for the Occult. They were convinced 
that this great Doctor could lead them into 
vast fields of thought; but the professor 
always shook his head. 

“Cling with the tools you can handle; 
in time you will grasp the rest.” 

In his early life he had been an engi- 
neer; and he had never forsaken the 
, equations of mathematics. He was one of 
the first to grasp the full significance of 
atomic structures and the planetary like- 
ness of proton and ion; together with the 
forces underneath. He would snap out sud- 
den truths: 

“Man,” he taught, “can conceive of 
space; but never of limitation. It is not 
until we speak of the end of space that we 
become baffled. We can understand neither 
beginning nor end; for the simple reason 
that these words are finite. Even a child 
will ask what happened before the begin- 
ning — what is on the other side of the end. 

“So why speak of them? 

“And with Space we must accept the 
theory of Universal Force. Call this ether, 
electricity — what you will. It remains the 
father of all nature— of the elements, 
mind, spirit. All things are possible under 
its multitudinous manifestation; but be- 
fore we delve into the Occult, we must 
examine this universal power, understand 
it, and know. Then, perhaps, we shall be 
masters of our own destiny. We are pig- 


mies now; in the end we shall be giants.” 

Such was Professor Watson — the man 
who had turned from blunt engineering 
into the mysterious realm of metaphysics; 
the man who taught his son to stand with 
both feet on the ground. Those of us who 
remember, knew him as the son-in-law and 
successor of Professor Holcomb — that 
mysterious and now legendary character 
who had disappeared on the eve of his 
lecture on the Blind Spot; but we had 
forgotten. All we know is that it created a 
great stir while it lasted. 

But life is like that. The revolutions of 
yester-year become the myths of today. 
Such is fame! 

Nevertheless, any one could see that 
there was mystery locked in the past of 
Professor Watson. He seldom spoke of his 
great predecessor; and we have no record 
of his ever mentioning the Blind Spot. 

We can wonder at this because of what 
followed. Perhaps the man foresaw the end 
— realized that some day his life would be 
forfeit. The years had passed. The young 
man who had ascended the chair of philos- 
ophy had attained a ripe middle age. His 
wife had passed to the great beyond; and 
another Watson, the one we had come to 
know as Hal, had risen to manhood. Today 
he had reached the pinnacle of collegiate 
athletics, heralded as an All-American and 
captain of his varsity. A proud father was 
prepared to watch his son’s triumph. 

But we know now that this was not to 
be. 

Something had happened; and an ob- 
scure detective had reopened the world’s 
greatest mystery. Next morning the papers 
were ringing with news of the Blind Spot! 

CHAPTER IV 

SOMEBODY BECKONS 

RETURN now to Samuel J. Flan- 
” ning, -the detective with a hunch. 

Planning had watched the two men 
enter the house. He did not understand. 
The crowds had grown deeper. The detec- 
tive loitered. At length the door opened. 
Two men stepped to the veranda; one was 
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the professor; the other' the Bar Senestro. 
But now the Senestro was clothed in 
American garb, an overcoat, and a gray 
slouch hat; clad thus, he looked like an 
ordinary citizen. 

The two men were talking. Planning 
sensed a strange undercurrent; the profes- 
sor was excited. The other backed towards 
the gate. The detective caught the words: 

“The Blind Spot! Two eighty-eight 
Chatterton Place!” 

The Senestro walked down Dwight Way. 
The detective glanced at his watch, felt 
of his big game ticket. For one whole mo-‘ 
ment he was undecided; then he turned 
and followed. Twenty minutes later he 
watched his man board a Key Route train 
bound for San Francisco, heading for the 
smoker. The detective bought a paper. He 
had forgotten about the game; he was 
following something bigger. 

Then came the boat; and the Ferry 
Building. The crowd passed over the gang- 
]5lank — through a darkened exit into Mar- 
ket Street. The Senestro hailed a taxicab. 
Planning did likewise. Next minute the old 
game of hide and seek was on. The Sen- 
estro was driven to Geary Street, thence 
up the hill and off into a maze of short 
cuts. The district was new to the detective. 
But at length the driver slowed up, called 
back to his fare. 

“Here we are, sir. Your man has just 
gone around the corner.” 

Planning alighted; sure enough, the 
Senestro was just ahead, walking swiftly, 
climbing the steps of a brownstone house. 
A door opened; the man disappeared. 
Planning selected the steps of an apartment 
house on the near side of the street, sat 
{lown. Carefully he read the number of 
the house that he ^yas watching — 288. A 
wind was blowing in from the Golden 
Gate; it was cold and cutting; he shivered. 

Understand, Detective Planning was 
working on a hunch. There was always a 
possibility of a false scent; and yet — his 
intuition told him different. 

Ten minutes passed. The time dragged 
into a half hour, during which he studied 
the front of the house; it was drab, dismal. 


lifeless, two stories high, with old fashioned 
yellow shutters at the windows. A feeling 
of gloom was in the air. The wind had 
stirred a fog from the Pacific. Detective 
Planning shoved up his collar. 

Somehow every building on the street 
was the same. He noticed the neighboring 
houses. They were cheerless wooden 
structures painted a drab forlorn gray. No 
one was in sight. 

But at last a door of a neighboring 
building opened. A face peered forth, cau- 
tiously, for all the world as if the owner 
was afraid to venture into the street. Final- 
ly an old lady stepped forth; she was 
clutching a ragged shawl about her chin. 
Her hands were bony. She appeared to be 
intensely interested in the doings at the 
place with .the brown front, stopping be- 
fore it, wagging her head fearfully. Then 
she climbed the stairs of the house on the 
other side. Once more a door opened and 
another old lady stepped out. For a mo- 
ment they conferred; pointing towards the 
other building. Then they passed inside. 

Somehow their actions were foreboding. 
The detective wondered. The women were 
witch-like and uncanny; their faces dried 
and withered. Planning lit a cigarette. 

“Shucks,” he grumbled. “I have been 
fooled. Missed the big game and came here 
on a wild goose chase.” 

But just as he was about to depart a 
door opened — the very door that he had 
been watching. A tall man, clad in a black 
robe, stepped into the opening, glanced 
fearfully up and down the street and then 
over at the detective. For a moment he 
seemed undecided; he beckoned with his 
finger. 

“Come!” 

CAMUEL J. PLANNING passed over. 
^ The man at the door disappeared, but 
his order had been imperative. He rang 
the bell, waited. No one answered. So he 
placed his hand on the knob, walked in. 
There was no sound. 

Strange! 

Planning was undecided; the air was 
weird, uncanny. The room was dark, sug- 
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gestive, richly furnished. The rugs were 
deep, somber. But there was no one in 
sight — merely a statuette of Rodin’s 
“Thinker” in a corner. From the back of 
the building came a queer resonance like 
something bouncing along a vast corridor. 
The detective listened. 

“Hello,” he said. “Hello!” 

But there was no answer — merely that 
ripple of vast distance. He could hear tiny 
bells, illusive, almost ethereal. 

“Hello! Hello!” he called. “Funny! 
That man called me over. Why?” 

Still no answer. He parted the draperies, 
peered within. At first he was only con- 
scious of a red glow — and a library. But 
there was no occupant. The detective 
waited ; finally he stepped over to the desk, 
glanced at the papers upon the surface. 
One was signed by a queer name — Rhamda 
Avec. 

What the papers werej Detective Flan- 
ning could not tell. But he was sure there 
was something wrong. He listened! A 
lump rose in his throat. What was it? Two 
minutes before he had been in the street; 
but already he could sense a vast lapse of 
time. 

There it was again — a rhythm of mel- 
lifluous music, far away, tintinnabulating, 
floating from the distance of a faraway 
gallery. Flanning parted the red drapes 
that shut off a rear apartment; he noticed 
a door with a brass knob. Perhaps the 
sound came from there. 

Something was falling. The music 
ceased; a struggle was going on; he heard 
a banging and scuffling of feet. Perhaps it 
was murder! Flanning threw open the 
door, stepped inside. And that was about 
his last conscious action. The rest was a 
blur. 

First of all he was struck by some ter- 
rific force, thrown against the side-wall, 
where, dazed but conscious, he watched a 
scene above his comprehension. 

There was a light in the center of the 
room — a thing unholy, a coruscating iri- 
descence, blending from blue into green 
and purple, blazing from the ceiling like a 
shimmer of frozen lightning. Flanning had 


never beheld anything like it, for the light 
was alive, racing its snake-like tendrils 
into the corners of the room. 

And there was something else — a visibil- 
ity into a vast perspective, voidlike and 
remote, a picture of chaos. And it was all 
in that one spot. Immense and weird — 
unearthly. But most important of all, there 
was a man— a man suspended above the 
abyss of the earth, yet beyond it. 

And what a man! 

The detective clutched the side-wall, his 
fingers spread out, his breath coming in 
short gasps. A man suspended in light, and 
that man was — the Bar Senestro. 

Suspended, or at least, so it seemed! 

Then — there was something else — a vast 
stretch and a vision of snow whiteness, 
with two men rushing towards the mysteri- 
ous Bar. Something happened. The chaos 
disappeared; and the tintinnabulating 
bells runed an ethereal music into the 
detective’s ears. Simultaneously, the Bar 
Senestro had stepped from the coruscating 
iridescence, rushed at the detective. He 
shouted : 

“You have followed'! Fool that you are! 
You v/ould solve the secret — the Spot of 
Life! Come!” 

By that time, Detective Flanning had 
recovered his senses; his nerves snapped 
into action; he sprang away. 

That one leap saved him. The Bar made 
a mighty effort, lunging, but at that very 
second, the living, flame pulsed out, caught 
him again within its snakelike grasp, 
sucked him in. The thing was instantane- 
ous — complete. The light disappeared like 
a snuffed candle; the room was still. 

But only for a . second. The detective 
was stunned; everything had been ghost- 
like. And then! A bell! 

This time a great bell — cathedral-like 
in its immensity — beautiful, filling the air 
with its music, silvery, voluminous. A 
church bell! One tremendous stroke! That 
was all. Music of the angels — dissolving 
slowly into nothing! The detective could 
stand no more; his mind went blank under 
the flood of magnetism. He fell flat upon 
his face. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BLIND SPOT 

"LTOW long he lay there, Planning did 
not know; but at last he opened his 
eyes, glanced about. His mind blurred. The 
details were shuffled and kaleidoscopic, yet 
vividly distinct. 

Then he remembered. He had been 
standing on the opposite side of the street 
when a gentleman in a black suit had 
beckoned him over to the house. Yes, that 
was it! There was a gentleman — but he 
had disappeared. No one was in the place 
— not a soul. And there were strange 
sounds — and rooms of books and mystery 1 

Then it all came back. He recalled the 
last apartment and the streak of living 
fire, the Bar Senestro, and his own leap 
for safety. His mind settled on that one 
fact. But beyond that he could not go; 
something had knocked him unconscious. 

He was weak and could scarcely rise. 

Slowly he turned and looked about the 
room, his mind half working, his eyes 
blurred. What — what was that form on the 
floor beside him? The thing lay stretched 
out like the figure of a cross — a black 
shape, strangely familiar. Oh, yes — it was 
the body of a man. Some one dressed in a 
black suit — the same person who had 
beckoned him across the street. Perhaps — 
undoubtedly he was dead. Samuel J. Plan- 
ning was still in a daze. The floor was 
littered with papers — of the typewriter 
variety, scattered in wild confusion. But 
there was no furniture in the apartment 
except the rug. 

The detective sat up, rubbed his eyes, 
reached for his revolver. Why hadn’t he 
settled it in his own fashion? Here was 
murder or something very close to it. 
Slowly he lifted himself against the wall 
and dusted himself off; then he stooped 
over to the body, lifted it, felt of the 
heart. The man was not dead. He could 
sense the tremor of life and returning con- 
sciousness. Who could he be? 

In all his life, Planning, the detective, 
had never seen such a face; it was serene, 
as beautiful as that of a god, and oldl 


The detective was thrilled by the contact; 
he heard the words: 

‘Tt — it is the Blind Spot! Beware of the 
Bar Senestro! Notify Professor Watson. 
Water! Give me water, please! Oh, for one 
more moment. Hurry!” 

Planning looked up. In the rear was a 
door. He passed through, found a kitchen, 
fumbled for some glasses. His hand shook 
as he turned on the faucet. It seemed an 
age. He fairly stumbled. Then — there it 
was again! 

The light! — ^blazing that coruscating 
glow of unholy blue! A sense of vacuity 
and a sound of tremendous distance — 
punctuated by weird bells and tinkling 
footsteps. Words, shouts, commands, drift- 
ing from distant corridors! A multitude of 
voices, followed by one reverberation, bell- 
like, and silvery! The man in the other 
room called out: 

“Hurry! Hurry! In the name of 
Heaven! Please hurry! It is the Blind 
Spot!” 

Planning crashed through the door. The 
water splashed from his hand. His right 
hand groped for his automatic. But he saw 
nothing to shoot at — merely the old man 
on the floor rising and falling in a spas- 
modic effort to reach the safety of the 
wall, his features terrified, frozen. Plan- 
ning was never to forget it — the doomed 
creature was jerking himself along, and 
that racing unholy light was dancing after 
him. The coruscation appeared to widen, 
pulsing like a living thing, acting like a 
magnet; objects were lifting, whirling into 
an unseen vortex. Then — 

It was the bell! One peal! The light 
snuffed out. The detective fired instinctive- 
ly — but the report did not shut out the 
sound. Some one laughed, a mocking, 
humming taunt of derision. The room 
roared, returned to normal. 

The body of the old man had dis- 
appeared! 

Detective Planning did not stir ; he was 
frozen to the floor. Here was mystery be- 
yond belief. It was impossible — yet it had 
happened. 

But he was still the detective. It was 
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his business to arrive at solutions. He 
thought of the police. 

The police? Immediately he retracted 
the idea. Subconsciously he pictured him- 
self relating his story and being laughed at. 
That would never do. But — and his 
thoughts redoubled — what was this Blind 
Spot? He recalled the exclamation of Pro- 
fessor Watson. 

“The Blind Spot is open!” 

Detective Planning was a man of hard 
nerves; he was shaken, but he would not 
be baffled. He stepped into the room, 
taking care to avoid the center. It was 
empty except for a rug upon the floor. 
Planning lifted this up. Nothing there! 
Then he examined the sides; there were 
two doors, one on either end — nothing 
else — not even a spot upon the wall. He 
thought of a secret apartment and turned 
back; but just then he noticed a crumpled 
paper in a far corner; he walked over and 
picked it up. It was typewritten, single- 
spaced, but plainly many years old. The 
white paper had become yellow; it almost 
cracked in his hands as he read it: 

S HE opened the door. Jerome entered and 
took off his hat; judicially he repeated 
the doctor’s name to keep it in her mind. 
She closed the door carefully and touched 
his arm. It seemed to him that she was 
terribly weak and tottering; her old eyes, 
however expressionless, were full of pitiful 
pleading. She was. scarcely more than a 
shadow. 

“You are his son?” 

Jerome lied; but he did it for a reason. 
“Yes.” 

“Then come.” 

She took him by the sleeve and led him 
to a room, then across it to a door in a side- 
wall. Her step was slow and tottering; twice 
she stopped to sing the dirge of her won- 
der. “First a man and then a woman. Now 
there is one; now there are two. Now there 
is one. You are his son.” And Iwicie she 
stopped to listen; “Do you hear anything? 
A bell? It always makes you think of church 
and things that are holy. This is a beautiful 
beU. First — ” 

Either the woman was without her reason 
or nearly so; she was very weak and tot- 
tering. 

“Come mother, I know, first a bell; but 
Doctor Holcomb?” 

The name brought her back again. For a 


moment she was blank, trying to recall her 
senses. And then she remembered. She 
pointed to the door. 

“In there,” she spoke. “Doctor Holcomb. 
The little old man with the beautiful whisk- 
ers. This morning it was a man; now it is a 
woman. Now there are two; now there are 
two. Oh dear, perhaps you shall hear the 
hell.” 

Jerome began to scent a tragedy. Certainly 
the old lady was uncanny ; the house was bare 
and hollow; the scant furniture was thread- 
bare with age and mildew; each sound was 
exaggerated and fearful; even their breath- 
ing. He placed his hand on the knob and 
opened the door. 

“Now there are two. Now there are two.” 

The room was empty. Not a bit of furni- 
ture; a blank bare apartment with an old 
fashioned ceiling. Nothing else. Whatever 
the weirdness and adventure, Jerome was 
getting nowhere. The old lady was still cling- 
ing to his arm and still droning. 

“Now there are two. Now there are two. 
This morning a man; now a woman. Now 
there are two.” 

“Come mother, come. This will not do. 
Perhaps — ” 

But just then the old lady’s fingers 
clinched into his arm; her eyes grew bright; 
her mouth opened; and she stopped in the 
middle of her drone. Jerome grew rigid. 
And no wonder. From the middle of the 
room not ten feet away came the tone of 
a silver bell, a great voluminous sound — and 
music. Then as suddenly it died out and 
runed ■ into nothing. At the same time he 
felt the fingers on his arm relax; and a 
heap at his feet. He reached over. The life 
and intelligence that was so near the line 
was just crossing over the border. The poor 
old lady! Here was a tragedy he could not 
understand. He stooped over to assist her. 
He was trembliiig. And as he did so, he 
heard the drone of her soul as it wafted to 
the shadow: 

“Now there are two.” 

Samuel J. Planning was nonplused; in 
all his life he had never encountered such 
a situation. He read the paper a second 
time, folded it carefully, and then reopened 
it and read it again. Finally he found an 
envelope and sealed it. His mind whirled 
back to the eternal question. 

What was the Blind Spot? 

And what was this paper? Undoubtedly, 
it was one of the many that had been 
swept into the light. And who was this 
man Jerome? And who was the mysterious 
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Holcomb? And the old lady? It was all so 
weird, so suggestive. The room throbbed 
mystery; the words seemed to leap from 
the paper; he, too, could hear the dirge 
of the old lady’s warning: 

“Now there are two!” 

But this would never do; Samuel J. 
Flanning shook off the feeling. First of all, 
he would go over the house and learn what 
it was all about. In a few moments he had 
completed the tour of the lower apart- 
ments, of which there were six, three of 
them lined with books, a sort of reception 
room, a bedroom and a kitchen; then he 
ascended the creaking stair to the second 
story. 

Here he found five rooms, dusty, dirty, 
three of them empty; the two others 
evidently used for storerooms were littered 
with odds and ends. Speaking in terms of 
a dwelling the place was capacious; but 
there was no sign of human occupants. 
Slowly he returned to the lower floor. 

Something warned him that he had 
looked at a murder; that his life was in 
imminent danger. The feeling grew. It was 
good to open the front door and gaze out 
into the street. The fog had disappeared. 
Sunset was painting the western sky. He 
could see the blue waters of San Francisco 
Bay. And how good it looked! He stepped 
outside, peered up and down the street. 
Everything was real; just as it should be. 
Newsboys were calling. 

“Paper, paper! Extra! Big mystery!” 

He stumbled down the steps, walked to 
the corner and bumped into an urchin who 
was j^elling with all the force of his lungs. 

“Extra! Extra! Professor Watson found 
dead! Professor Watson! Dead! Father 
of Hal Watson — Captain of the California 
varsity. Dead!” 

In two leaps Detective Samuel J. Flan- 
ning was upon the boy, shoving a coin into 


his hand. His eyes caught the glaring 
headlines: 

“Professor Chalmers Watson stricken by 
death! Famous philosopher and old-time 
athlete dies at the moment of his son’s 
triumph! Found on library floor!” 

CHAPTER VI 

CHECKING UP 

TTERE was murder sure enough. Detec- 
tive Flanning was convinced. He 
called in the police. His story created a 
sensation. A checkup followed. The news- 
papers pounced upon the story, doubted, 
and made the best of it by asking ques- 
tions. The headlines ran; 

“What is the Blind Spot?” 

“Professor Watson’s death revives old 
mystery.” 

“Murder hinted!” 

Then they went into details. But people 
can only believe so much; and besides, the 
reporters, scenting a hoax, had cleverly 
given it a skeptical angle. What’s more, 
the post mortem proved beyond a doubt 
that Professor Chalmers Watson had died 
a natural death — plain prosaic heart fail- 
ure. The hint of murder was exploded into 
a cocked hat. That let out the police. 

The detective was up against it. How- 
ever, the affair had revived the dim legend 
of the Blind Spot. The story became a 
sensation for several days; and lacking 
other news, the papers played it up and 
asked the question: 

“What is the Blind Spot?” 

What connection, if any, had the pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
California with the mystery? And why had 
the mysterious man in black asked the 
detective to summon Doctor Watson? Was 
it all a hoax? And most important of all, 
who was the illusive Bar Senestro? Hun- 
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dreds had seen him that day on Market 
Street; but most of them had accepted him 
as a student out on a prank. No one 
dreamed of the Occult — Samuel Flanning 
least of all. The detective hunted up the 
son of the dead professor. 

Hal Watson proved to be everything 
that could be asked of young American 
manhood, tall, broad shouldered, red- 
haired, with cold gray eyes and firm fea- 
tures, a youth born to lead, and yet though 
the boy was bowed with sorrow, he was 
eager to render assistance. 

The detective related his story — glad to 
discover an appreciative audience. It was 
a beautiful California day. The sun was 
shining with a tantalizing warmth, A chUd 
was playing upon the lawn. 

“I don’t know so much about father’s 
past,” spoke the youth in answer to the 
question, “but there must have been some- 
thing. There was always a lapse of years 
that he did not mention. He would talk 
freely about hiS boyhood and about his 
days in college; but after that, there was 
a period of years which he chose to regard 
a blank, I don’t know why.” 

“I see,” answered Flanning. “Lots of 
people are like that. Did he ever mention 
the Blind Spot?” 

“Not that I recall, but there were times 
when he was strangely moody; when he 
would sit, day after day, just thinking.” 

“And this Professor Holcomb was your 
grandfather, was he not?” 

“Yes. My mother’s father. My mother, 
you know, passed away shortly after I was 
horn. That was about the time my father 
assumed the chair of philosophy.” 

The detective nodded, 

“How about Professor Holcomb? Did 
you ever hear of his being connected with 
the Blind Spot?” 

Hal Watson frowned. 

“It’s hard for me to remember,” he said. 
“You see, I have never given it much 
thought. The thing was kept from me, 
purposely, I suppose; but come to think of 
it, my grandfather did disappear rather 
suddenly. He was an Occultist, you know, 
and he entertained his own theory regard- 


ing metaphysics — not a spiritualist, you 
understand; but something deeper. His 
disappearance, I believe, happened on the 
eve of a famous lecture on the Occult; 
and — come to think of it now — I have 
heard it somewhere — that lecture had to 
do with some sort of spot. Perhaps it was 
this Blind Spot you spe^ of.” 

“And this Senestro?” asked the detec- 
tive. “You didn’t see him, of course. But 
was there some one else in the house who 
did?” 

The youth nodded. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. 

He stepped to the door, disappeared. A 
few moments later he returned with a little 
old lady clad in black silk; she was dab- 
bing her eyes with a lace handkerchief. 

“This is Miss Steams, our housekeeper,” 
he announced. “She will tell you what she 
knows,” 

^HE spinster sat down, looking from 
Hal Watson to the detective. Plainly 
she was excited. But the detective gained 
her confidence in almost a moment. 

“Yes, sir. Yes, sir,” she answered in 
response to the detective’s question. 
“There was some one here that afternoon. 
Professor Watson was just getting ready 
to go up to the stadium. I remember be- 
cause he spoke to me only a few moments 
before. 

“He vfas saying something to me about 
the prospects of winning and hoping that 
our team would get the breaks. Then he 
said good-by and started for the door. 

“He must have returned, for a moment 
later I heard him talking to some one in 
the library. His voice was strange; but 
not as much so as that of the other. I 
could not make out what they were saying. 
It was none of my affair, you understand. 
Yet I was interested in that new voice; 
it held such a wonderful tone, so sweet 
and forceful, and insistent. Whoever he 
was, the man seemed assured of what he 
was saying. The professor’s voice, on the 
other hand, was full of alarm. He kept 
saying: ‘No, no, no!’ And he was begging 
for I know not what.” 
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“You didn’t distinguish the words, so 
how do you know this?” 

“By the intonation. One doesn’t have 
to hear each syllable to understand that 
men are in an argument. Of course, I real- 
ly had no business listening at all.” 

“And I, on the other hand, wish that you 
had listened a great deal more,” answered 
the’ professor. “It might have saved a 
world of trouble. Did you see the profes- 
sor?” 

“Not for several minutes,” came the 
reply. “They would talk for a while, and 
then lapse into silence. I only remember 
two words. The professor called him ‘Bar 
Senestro.’ He addressed him that way sev- 
eral times. He kept denying the thing the 
other requested. Finally he walked to the 
door and ascended the stairs. When he 
came down, he was carrying some clothes 
— an overcoat, a hat, and a suit. I think 
he had some shoes. I did not get a glimpse 
of his guest. There was silence after that 
and I returned to the rear of the house. 
The two men must have walked out on the 
front porch. They went as far as the gate, 
perhaps. Anyway, a while later, the pro- 
fessor returned alone and entered the 
library.” 

“You did not see this stranger at all?” 

“No. sir. T was a trifle ashamed of what 
I had done. But, then, I just happened to 
be in the next room.” 

“What happened after the professor re- 
turned to the library?” 

“Nothing. There was no sound so I con- 
cluded he had gone up to the stadium. I 
was at the back of the building; but after 
a while I had occasion to walk to the front 
door. I glanced into the library. The pro- 
fessor was seated at his desk, sprawled out 
in a chair. Even then I didn’t know what 
happened. I walked in, and — and — Profes- 
sor Watson was dead!” 

The detective nodded; the old lady 
dabbed her eyes with her handkerchief; 
the youth listened intently. 

“How long have you been with Professor 
Watson and his family?” asked the 
detective. 

“For about twenty years,” came the 


answer. “I came here shortly after the 
death of Hal’s mother. I knew her as a 
girl.” 

“Ah.” The detective straightened up. 
“Then perhaps you remember her father. 
Professor Holcomb?” 

“Yes, I do. That is, in a way,” came 
the reply. “He was a great man. And — and 
he — he died of this Blind Spot just like 
Doctor Watson.” 

Here was news indeed. The two men 
drew up their chairs. The old lady trem- 
bled. The detective spoke: 

“You say the first professor, the great 
Doctor Holcomb, died of the Blind Spot? 
How do you know this? Did you ever 
hear any one say it; or did Professor Wat- 
son — ” 

She shook her head. 

“No, sir. Professor Watson was always 
reticent about such matters; it just hap- 
pened by chance. It must have been about 
ten years ago. I was rummaging up in the 
attic when I picked up a crumpled piece 
of paper. It was part of a manuscript; I 
read it and have always remembered. 

‘.‘Have you this paper?” 

The old lady stood up. “I’ll get it.” 

She disappeared through the door, leav- 
ing the two men alone. The detective 
nodded. 

“Now we’re getting somewhere,” he 
said. “Looks like we’re on the track of an 
almighty big thing. Whatever the Blind 
Spot is, it reached out for your father and 
your grandfather. Both of them dead! 
Nice prospect, eh? Boy, I’m thinking you 
and I will have to form a company.” 

“I’ll say,” came the dubious answer. 
“Looks like I’ve got a job. My father and 
my grandfather! Straight down the line!” 

The old lady returned; she began pull- 
ing some paper from an envelope; the 
sheets were crumpled and torn, yellow with 
age, but still legible. The detective’s 
fingers shook as he held them to the light, 
Hal Watson looked over his shoulder. They 
read: 

Man, let me tell you, is' egotistic. All oui 
philosophies are based on ego. We live three 
score years and we balance it with all Eter- 
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nity. We are IT. Did you ever stop and 
think of Eternity? It is a rather long time. 
What right have we to say that Life, which 
we assume to be everlasting, immediately 
becomes retrospect once it passes out of 
the conscious individuality which it was. al- 
lotted on this earth? The trouble is our- 
selves. We are five-sensed. We weigh every- 
thing with our senses. Everything. We so 
measure Eternity. Until we step out into 
other senses, which undoubtedly exist, we 
shall never arrive at the conception of In- 
finity. Now I am going to make a rather 
startling announcement. 

The past five years have promised a cul- 
mination which has been guessed at and 
yearned for since the beginning of time. 
It is within, and still without, the scope of 
metaphysics. Those of you who have at- 
tended my lectures have heard me call my- 
self the material idealist. I am a mystic 
sensationalist. I believe that we can derive 
nothing from pure contemplation. There is 
mystery and wonder in the veil of the Oc- 
cult. The Earth, our Life, is merely the 
vestibule of the Universe. Contemplation 
alone will hold us all as inept and as im- 
potent as the old monks of Athos. We have 
a mountain of literature behind us, all con- 
templative, and whatever its wisdom, it has 
given us not one thing outside of the ab- 
stract. From Plato down to the present, our 
philosophy has given us not one tangible 
proof, not one concrete fact that we can 
put our hands on. We are virtually where 
we were originally; and we can talk, talk, 
talk from now until the clap of Doomsday. 

What then? 

My friends, philosophy must take a step 
sidewise. In this modern age young science, 
practical science, has grown up and far sur- 
passed us. We must go back to the begin- 
ning, forget our subjective musings and 
enter ttie concrete. We are five-sensed, and 
in Ihe nature of the case, we must bring 
the proof down into the concrete where we 
can understand it. Can we pierce the neb- 
ulous screen that shuts us out of the Occult? 
We have reached for the curtain many times 
and found it missing. We have doubted, 
laughed at ourselves, and been laughed at; 
but the fact remains that we have always 
persisted in believing. 

I have said that we shall never, never 
understand Infinity while within the limita- 
tions of our five senses. I repeat it. But 
that does not infer that we shall never solve 
some of the mystery of Life. The Occult is 
not only a supposition but a fact. We have 
peopled it with terror because, like our fore- 
bears before Columbus, wa have peopled it 
with imagination. 


And now to my statement. 

I have called myself the Material Idealist. 
I have adopted an entirely new trend of 
philosophy. During the past few years, un- 
known to you and unknown to my friends, 
I have allied myself with practical science. 
I desire something concrete; while my col- 
leagues and others were pounding out tomes 
upon tomes of powerful sophistry, I have 
been poundmg away at the screen of the 
Occult. 

This is a proud moment. 

I have succeeded. To-morrow I shall bring 
you the fact and the substan*;^. I have lifted 
up the curtain and flooded it with the light 
of day. You shall have the fact for your 
senses. To-morrow I shall explain it all. I 
shall deliver my greatest lecture, in which 
my whole life has come to a focus. It is 
not spiritualism nor sophistry. It b concrete 
fact and common sense. The subject of my 
lecture will be “THE BLIND SPOT.” 

Here begins the second part. 

YA7E KNOW now that the great lecture 
’ ^ was never delivered. Immediately the 
news was scattered upon the campus. It be- 
came common property. It was spread over 
the country and was featured in all the 
great metropolitan dailies. In the lecture 
room, next morning, seats were at a pre- 
mium; students, professors, instructors, and 
all the prominent people who could gain 
admission crowded into the hall; even the 
irrepressible reporters had stolen in to take 
down this greatest scoop of the century. 
The place was jammed until even standing 
room was unthought of. The crowd, dense 
and packed, and physically uncomfortable, 
wailed. 

Ten minutes dragged by. It was a long, 
long wait. But at last the bell rang that 
ticked the hour. Every one was expectant. 
And then fifteen minutes passed by, twenty. 
At length one of the colleagues stepped into 
the doctor’s office and telephoned his home. 
His daughter answered. 

“Papa? Why he left over two hours ago 
for the campus.” 

“About what time?” 

“It was about seven thirty. You know he 
is to deliver his lecture today on the Blind 
Spot. I wanted to hear it but he told me 1 
could have it at home. He said he was to 
have a wonderful guest and I must make 
ready to receive him. Isn’t papa there?” 

“Not yet. Who is this wonderful guest? 
Did he say?” 

“Oh, yes, in a way. A most wonderful man. 
And he gave him a strange name — Rhamda 
Avec. I remember because it was so funny. 
I asked papa if he were Sanskrit; and he 
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eaid that he is much older than that. Just 
imagine!” 

“Did your father have his lecture with 
him?” 

“Oh yes. He glanced over it at break, 
fast. He told me he was going to startle the 
world as it had never been since the days of 
Columbus.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, and he was terribly impatient. He 
said he had to be at the college at eight to 
receive the great man. He was to deliver his 
lecture at ten. And afterward we would have 
lunch and he would give me the whole story. 
I am all impatience.” 

“Thank you.” 

Then he went back and made the an* 
nouiicement that there was a little delay 
but that Doctor Holcomb would be there 
shortly. But he was not. At twelve o'clock 
there was still some people waiting. At one 
o’clock the last man had slipped from the 
room and wondered. In all the country 
there was but one man who knew. That one 
was an obscure man who had yielded to a 
detective's intuition and fallen inadvertently 
upon one of the greatest mysteries of modern 
times. 

The detective whistled, passed the paper 
over to his companion. The youth read it 
a second time. At last he looked up. The 
other nodded. 

“Now we have it,” he said. “Things are 
beginning to dovetail. The detective men- 
tioned here was undoubtedly the selfsame 
Jerome who figures in the paper I found 
over at 288 Chatterton Place. Can’t you 
see, Hal? It was your grandfather who first 
learned the secret of this uncanny Blind 
Spot. He merely tackled something too 
big for him. He disappeared, and your 
father must have followed behind him. 
That would account for those five missing 
years. Perhaps he learned too much. But 
he could not avoid the penalty. It got him 
in the end. And who is this Detective 
Jerome?” 

Samuel J. Planning turned to the old 
lady; he spoke kindly. 


“Tell me,” he asked, “why didn’t you 
show this paper before? For instance, to 
the police?” 

“Because I was afraid,” came the an- 
swer. “Besides, I felt that they would laugh 
at me.” 

CHAPTER VII 

JIMMY FUILLARD 

^HERE was no backing out now. Hal 
Watson was gazing into the street. 
He turned the paper in his hand, compared 
it with the one the detective had found 
at 288 Chatterton Place. 

The texture was the same. Both men 
noted that at once. 

“If we can find more,” said Hal Wat- 
son, “we shall have something to go on. 
I will ransack this house thoroughly. And 
we must do the same over there — learn all 
we can about father and my old granddad. 
They were great men, both of them.” 

“Then you are with me,” said the de- 
tective, stepping forward. “Thanks!” 

The old lady suddenly came to life again. 
She spoke up: 

“There was just one more thing, Mr. 
Planning. It was a long time ago. Perhaps 
it has nothing to do with this Blind Spot 
but I have always remembered it.” 

“What was it?” 

“There was an old man,” she said. “He 
came here about fifteen years ago, and 
held a long conversation with Professor 
Watson. I recall him distinctly because of 
his appearance. He seemed to be Oriental 
but at the same time Caucasian. As straight 
as an arrow and tall — dark hair and won- 
derful eyes. A man who was plainly old 
and yet wonderfully youthful. The pro- 
fessor held him in tremendous regard; 
he had a remarkable name— Rhamda 
Avec.” 
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“Ah!” the detective nodded. “That is 
the name I found on the paper — Rhamda 
Avec. Anything more?” 

“No, that is all. I don’t know why, but 
I always associated him with the Blind 
Spot.” 

Miss Stearns was dismissed. The two 
men were left alone. Hal Watson had be- 
come silent; suddenly he straightened. He 
reached for the phone, asked for San Fran- 
cisco, gave a number. He held his hand 
over the mouthpiece as he waited. Then: 

“I’m asking for one Jimmy Fuillard,” 
he spoke. “I’ll tell you in a minute.” Then 
— as the answer came over the wire: “He’s 
not there? Oh, I see. Out of town. Up in 
the northern part of the State? Won’t be 
back for several days? Thank you.” 

He hung up, turned to the expectant 
detective. 

“I just happened to remember,” he ex- 
plained. “Jimmy Fuillard is an old friend 
— an attorney over in San Francisco. He 
asked me something about the Blind Spot 
about a month ago. It was at a social func- 
tion. And we didn’t have much opportunity 
to talk. But • I remember now. Said he 
wanted to speak to me when he had a 
chance. There was a little German with 
him whom he introduced as a second Ein- 
stein — a man named Van Tassel. Of course 
I didn’t know what he was talking about. 
Didn’t pay any attention.” 

They journeyed over to San Francisco, 
drove up' to headquarters. Detective Flan- 
ning introduced his companion to Chief 
O’Bannion. 

The big man listened, nodded. 

“All right,” he said, “it’s up to you, Flan- 
ning. Dig into it for all you’re worth. But” 
with a smile — “don’t come back with any 
more ghost stories. Find the facts. If any- 
thing turns up, report it at once. We’ll 
be waiting.” 

Next they visited the Hall of Records, 
looked up the title to the property at 288 
Chatterton. The house was owned under 
two names, those of Rhamda Avec and 
Chalmers C. Watson. Furthermore, they 
learned that the property had formerly be- 
longed to one Harry Wendell and had been 


sold for delinquent taxes. The detective 
scratched his head. 

“There’s another detail. Why did this 
Harry Wendell default in his taxes? Do 
you think — ” 

“The Blind Spot,” answered Hal Wat- 
son. “Everything drifts to calamity. I must 
take a look.” 

An hour later they turned into Chatter- 
ton Place, stopped across the street from 
the building. Once again a fog was shiver- 
ing up from the ocean; the same dingy 
gloom was in the air. Hal Watson glanced 
at the other. 

“Do you get it?” the officer asked. “The 
thing clutches at your throat. Let’s cross 
over.” 

At that instant the door of a neighboring 
house opened; an old lady tottered down 
the steps, clutching a brown shawl about 
her head. She gazed at the two men. The 
detective spoke: 

“Pardon me. Can you tell me who lives 
in this house?” 

She clutched the shawl stiU tighter, a 
frightened look in her eyes. 

“Who are you?” Her words were 
scarcely audible. 

“A detective.” 

“Ohl” she shivered. “Then the police 
have finally woke up. It’s about time. But 
it will do you no good. The old gentle- 
man — ” 

She stopped, looking from one to an- 
other. Her thin lips framed the words: 

“Did — did Jimmy Fuillard send you?” 

“No. I’m a friend — ” 

“If he didn’t send you I’d rather not 
say a word. I don’t know anything about 
it. It’s all mysterious and uncanny. I can’t 
say. Jimmy told me not to talk.” She 
turned back up the steps, looking back 
fearfully at the two men. “Don’t ask me. 
And don’t go into that house. You’ll be 
sorry.” 

The door slammed. Hal Watson felt a 
quiver run through his marrow; he nodded 
grimly. 

“Don’t know as I blame her. Looks 
like we’ll have to wait for Jimmy. But 
let’s go into the house, anyway.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE HOUSE OF MYSTERY 

^T^HEY climbed the steps, entered the 
building. The detective switched on 
the lights. His face was pale. “Notice 
anything?” he asked. 

Hal did not answer. The air was still 
as death. 

“Let’s see the rest of the house,” he 
iinally said. “I never was in a place like 
this before. What can it be?” 

The detective closed the door. In the 
corner of the hall w^as the statuette of 
Rodin’s “Thinker,” lonely and suggestive. 
The youth glanced and wondered; passed 
to the next room. The detective motioned 
to the walls, lined with books. A library 
table was in the center. Several books were 
spread out; one of them face down. 

Hal Watson walked over, picked one 
up, read the title. The text was in German 
script — “The Critique of Pure Reason,” 
by Kant. Near by was a Latin work, “De 
Intellectus Emendatione,” by Spinoza. 
The third was another German work 
by Herder — “Einige Gesprachs uber 
Spinoza’s System.” The last volume was 
an English translation of Le Ron’s “Evo- 
lution of Force.” Blank papers and pencils 
were scattered about. 

The detective spoke; 

“This Rhamda Avec was a wise old bird. 
I didn’t know there were so many books 
in the world. Notice the different 
languages. Everything here but Chinese. 
High power stuff. Some of those words 
would cramp a snake.” 

The younger man was impressed. Here 
was proof of some great spirit. This same 
man had been his father’s partner. He 
turned the leaves of one of the books, 
thinking. 

“We don’t read that stuff nowadays,” 
he muttered. “We only admire it. Are you 
sure that this Rhamda Avec was the owner 
of this library — that he was the man who 
disappeared?” 

“I’d swear.” 

Hal Watson stepped over to the wall, 
read the titles — metaphysical, psychologi- 


cal, occult, with a liberal sprinkling of the 
scientific. He followed the officer into the 
next room. It was like the first, with a 
door at the side. 

Flanning placed his hand on the knob, 
held up a finger. 

“Here,” he announced solemnly, “is the 
place. Now be careful.” 

The apartment was empty, except for 
a deep Persian rug in the center. But for 
all that, there was a feeling of distance, 
isolation — chaos. 

The youth drew a deep breath, listened.. 

“What is it?” he asked at length. 

But the other did not answer. Hal Wat- 
son stepped into the room. Samuel J. Flan- 
ning caught him by the sleeve. His voice 
came in a pleading gasp. 

“Don’t go,” he warned. “Don’t! At least, 
not until we find out what it is.” 

But Watson had slipped along the side 
wall, waiting. Here was a deathlike chaos 
— the silence of vacuum! 

What could it be? 

He listened. Listened. And then he 
heard. 

There came a sound — a beautiful mellow 
note like a bird singing in a vast pantheon, 
silvery, melodious, echoing; followed by 
silence. For a moment! And then again the 
unseen warbler began — like a canary wing- 
ing in full-throated flight up to the sky. 
Then — again silence. 

Hal Watson has heard enough. 

Samuel J. Flanning withdrew from the 
room, shut the door. He sat down, mopped 
his face with a handkerchief. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Did the police see this?” 

“No. The darn thing didn’t act up when 
I wanted it to. I felt like a fool. The chief 
laughed at me. What do you think?” 

“What do I think? What can I? There’s 
something, of course. Looks like trickery.” 

“You don’t believe in the stuff, eh? Well, 
neither do I. Nevertheless, facts are facts. 
There was your father. Why did he die?” 

“You say you found that man in there?” 

The detective nodded; he was a head- 
quarters man all over. Yet he had seen. 

“In there,” he pointed. “And there was 
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that streak of blue light. And a bell! It 
was the most beautiful and the most tempt- 
ing sound I ever heard. I was knocked out; 
when I regained consciousness, I was 
stretched on the floor. This man I call the 
Rhamda was spread out in the middle of 
the room.” 

“What did he look like?” 

“Tall, dark, dressed in black — looked 
like a high priest. Remarkable face. He 
was dying. I could see that. Asked for 
water and spoke about this Blind Spot. 
You know the rest. I was in the kitchen 
when he called again. Then there was this 
blue light. I tore into the room, but I was 
too late.” 

“It gets me,” the younger man said. “I 
didn’t suppose it could approximate so 
much mystery.” 

The detective grunted; he nudged his 
thumb towards the door. 

“Your grandfather went in there! And 
he never came out, because no one ever 
heard of him afterwards. And there was 
your own father. Where did he go? Why 
was he so persistently silent regarding that 
particular period of his life? Why did your 
father and his Rhamda Avec purchase this 
house?” 

Hal Watson did not answer. The detec- 
tive stood up, tiptoed to the door, looked 
through. There was no sound. Finally he 
closed it, sat down. He lit a cigar, puffed 
savagely. 

“The Blind Spot,” he grunted. “I had 
never heard of such a thing. Now, all the 
world is covered with spots. The Occult? 
There’s no such animal.” 

“Ditto,” came the answer. “But still — 
how do we know? Let’s go over the build- 
ing first.” 

There were only two more apartments 
on the lower, floor so they climbed the 
stairs, opening the rooms and gazing at 
the piles of odds and ends, boxes of books 
and old magazines, and the eternal dust 
that always clings to cobwebby apartments. 
The paper on the walls was faded; the 
floor was moldy. Empty bottles lay here 
and there, together with some dilapidated 
furniture. The air was dank and close. 


Finally the detective stopped at a door 
near the rear of the building, where a nar- 
row, corkscrew stair led them into a small 
apartment. 

“I want you to take a look at this labora- 
tory,” he said. “Understand, I haven’t 
touched a thing. Every article is where 
I found it.” 

TTAL WATSON stepped inside; the place 
was nothing unusual. Shelves con- 
taining equipment lined the walls; in one 
corner was a small lathe with several bars 
of brown soap on a table; close by was 
a small motor. However, there was some- 
thing else — in the middle of the room, 
resting on a heavy, asbestos covered work 
bench were several instruments, of com- 
plicated and unusual design. At first glance 
they resembled a set of intricate micro- 
scopes fitted with a set of binoculars near 
the top. 

Hal was interested; he stepped closer. 
But just at that moment something hap- 
pened. The detective had turned a switch 
to light the apartment. Apparently he 
touched the wrong one. 

The motor had started! 

Simultaneously, a sputtering noise is- 
sued from the instrument — accompanied 
by a peculiar whistling brrrr. Streaks of 
bluish light leaped from the two poles, 
meeting halfway and forming a peculiar 
bubble of incandescence. 

Hal Watson was fascinated. 

The white dot was something he had 
never seen — for all the world like an atomic 
sun. It was growing larger, spinning itself 
into substance. The youth leaned over, 
his eyes intent, hands trembling. He 
glanced at the detective. 

“What's the matter?” 

Hal pointed: “Can’t you see?” he said. 
“It — Lord, Flanning, don’t you grasp it? 
Watch that dot. Substance out of nothing. 
The secret of the atom — the building up 
of matter! Don’t touch a thing in this 
room. Leave everything as it is. We must 
learn the secret.” 

But the detective’s reaction was entirely 
different. The bluish flame and that core 
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of incandescence reminded him too much of 
the Blind Spot. He caught his companion 
by the arm. He was just in time. 

Bang! 

The room was filled with bluish flame; 
the men reeled against the side wall, blind- 
ed, almost unconscious. Then — everything 
was silent. Hal Watson pulled himself to- 
gether, rushed to his companion. 

“Are you hurt?” 

The officer opened his eyes, staggered 
to his feet. “I guess I’m O.K. How about 
yourself? Wait a minute. I’ll shut off the 
power. What happened?” 

Several bottles had been broken; the 
room was full of acrid smoke. The set of in- 
struments had been destroyed. Nothing re- 
mained except a mass of fused metal — not 
a single piece left for identification. Hal 
Watson picked up a rod from the table 
and began spreading the bits of hot metal. 
Suddenly he found what he wanted — an 
object as large as a canary’s egg, white 
as new-fallen snow. 

“There it is,” he muttered. “Whatever 
happened to the instruments, we still have 
the product. Wonder what it is.” 

It was a curious moment. Hal Watson 
stepped closer, touched the object with the 
rod, pulled it to one side. The heat from 
the fused metal was intense. 

“Don’t touch it,” exclaimed the detec- 
tive. 

Hal Watson had no such intention; in- 
stead, he reached for the w'ater faucet, 
filled a glass tumbler, poured the contents 
upon the stone. Perhaps he expected a 
sizzle of steam; but there was a far dif- 
ferent reaction. The water curdled into a 
milky white, coating itself about the jewel. 

Ice! 

Instantaneous, almost impossible! Out 
of heat had come frigidity! Both men 
leaned forward. Hal Watson was about to 
touch it, when the other cautioned him 
again. 

“Don’t do it! If it’s that cold, it would 
stick to your flesh. Here!” 

He passed him a rag. Watson carried 
it to the light. 

“A miracle!” he exclaimed. “We saw it 


with our own eyes. This Rhamda Avec was 
no ordinary mortal. This law is atomic; 
nothing else.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply this. You have been looking 
at a piece of exalted alchemy — the build- 
ing up of substance out of energy. Our 
friend Rhamda possessed the law — the 
secret of the atom, its composition and 
control. You, yourself, turned bn the 
power.” 

“Electricity!” 

“Call it what you will. It is the funda- 
mental energy from which all matter is 
composed — silver, helium, sulphur, gold — 
a mere matter of ions and protons, their 
collocation and control. If you possess that 
law you can build up the universe.” 

“Then this is an element?” 

“At least it is a fact,” came the answer. 
“Wonder what this stuff is?” 

Once again he picked it up. It was not 
diamond; although there was a suggestion 
of similarity. There were no sharp edges; 
the surface was as smooth as a pigeon’s 
egg, snow-white, its weight about that of 
ordinary bull-quartz. With a deft move- 
ment he dropped it into a tumbler of water, 
watched an additional miracle. The liquid 
was solidified into transparent ice. Puzzled 
at the sudden change, Hal turned the glass 
upside down, tapped the bottom with an 
iron rod and watched the contents slip 
out — a solid lump with the stone in the 
frozen core! 

“I’ll be — ” from the detective. 

Hal Watson nodded. 

“Undoubtedly,” he answered, “some- 
thing to do with your Blind Spot. I’d give 
my right leg if I could get in touch with 
this Rhamda Avec. But listen!” 

Hal Watson had grown rigid; his arm 
lifted. 

A peculiar sound was coming from the 
lower floor; the atmosphere had suddenly 
become magnetic — pregnant with intensity 
suspense. 

“What was it?” from the detective. 

Then — the magnetism was gone; the un- 
dercurrent of sound broke into a melodious 
tinkling of tiny bells, drifting into the 
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faraway distance — like the suggestion of 
illusion. And then again — 

This time there was a muffled roar — the 
voice of a multitude, clamorous, indistinct, 
tumultuous! Both men leaped for the stair- 
way, rushed to the room of the Blind Spot. 

There it was! 

The string of incandescence was whirling 
around the core of blue; shimmering, 
spreading into a transparent reality ; finally 
fading out upon a round white surface, 
shaped like a gigantic dais! Then — they 
beheld the depth of an unknown distance, 
surmounted by water spouts reaching to 
the heavens, shot through with the roar 
of voices and the color of storm, titanic, 
immeasurable! 

What was it? 

The panorama was instantaneous; then, 
something blurred. In its place was that 
string of bluish light, dropping from the 
ceiling. That, and a mighty sound! 

A bell! Great, sonorous, like all the 
tones of the earth woven into one! 
Musical! Just one stroke! And that was 
all! 

CHAPTER IX 

BEHIND THE PANEL 

^T'HE detective came to first. For the 
second time within a week he had been 
overcome by the Blind Spot. The place 
was full of magnetism; he gathered him- 
self together, rubbed his eyes. 

Hal Watson was slumped against the 
wall, staring like a man in a nightmare; 
but suddenly he lifted one arm, came out 
of it. 

“Well,” he faltered, “what was it? Where 
are we? Did you see it, Flanning? So that’s 
the Blind Spot?” 

The detective mopped his brow for the 
twelfth time; sat down. Hal Watson went 
on: “Let’s see, Flanning. I want to get this 
thing straight down to the last detail. 
There was a dais — a snow-white substance, 
and a sort of stairway. A sky of black 
thunder — waterspouts, and birds. I heard 
them singing. Did you?” 

“I did,” came the reply. “It’s something 


I can’t understand. And yet,” nudging his 
thumb at the mysterious apartment, “there 
isn’t a thing in that room except a rug. 
We might have been a billion miles from 
San Francisco; perhaps on Mars or the 
Dog Star.” 

“Or we might have been dead,” mut- 
tered Hal Watson; he was fumbling in his 
pocket; his hand came out with a paper. 
“It’s just as Professor Holcomb promised, 
Here’s that manuscript we got from Miss 
Stearns. Listen to the words of the great 
Doctor.” 

I desire something concrete; while my 
colleagues and others were pounding out 
tomes upon tomes of wonderful sophistry, I 
have heen working away at the screen of 
the Occult. 

This is a proud moment. 

I have succeeded. To-morrow I shall bring 
yon the fact and the substance. I have lifted 
the curtain and flooded it with the light of 
day. Yon shall have the fact for your senses. 
To-morrow I shall explain it all. I shall de- 
liver my greatest lecture, in which my whole 
life has come to focus. It is not spiritualism, 
nor sophistry. It is concrete fact and com- 
mon sense. The subject of my lecture will 
be — “The Blind Spot.” 

“Well?” asked the detective. 

“Just this,” explained the other, “we 
know now that the lecture wzis never de- 
livered. Something happened. The profes- 
sor was never seen again. And we have the 
answer in there. What is it?” 

“The old man called it the Occult,” 
came the reply. 

“To be sure. But he said also that it 
had nothing to do with spiritualism. So 
you see, we have been staring at a very 
natural law. By the way, did you notice 
the white substance of that dais?” 

“What about it?” 

/“It was snow-white, remember? The 
same substance we found upstairs.” 

The detective whistled, “Do you think 
so?” 

“I know it. And if it is, it will give 
us something to go on. Surely there is some 
connection.” 

“Search me,” replied the detective. 
“Once in a while I have a feeling that I’m 
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going to believe in ghosts. That fellow 
Senestro — ” 

“He was no phantom,” announced Hal 
Watson. “He smoked cigarettes and pur- 
chased papers. He could talk, and read 
English. Remember that. No, you’re on 
the wrong track. We’ve bumped into some- 
l;hing even greater.” 

“Maybe.” 

Hal Watson consulted his watch. “Let’s 
go out and eat.” 

In another moment they were out on 
the steps, gazing down upon San Francisco 
Ba}^ The sun was setting; the shadows 
of the western mountains lay upon the in- 
land water; far away along the crests of 
the Contra Costa hills the last rays lay 
like a crown of gold. The detective heaved 
a sigh of relief. 

“Lord,” he muttered, “this is surely a 
change. Dear old daylight! I feel like I 
had been on another planet.” 

A HALF hour later they were seated 
at a comfortable table, filled with sub- 
stantial food — roast beef and dressing — 
followed by apple pie and all the trim- 
mings. Things began to look natural again. 
Nevertheless: 

“I can’t get away from one thing,” said 
Hal Watson. “We’ve been looking at some 
.sort of law — natural phenomena. You 
represent the police — so we’re protected on 
that side. But there is another — the scien- 
tific aspect of the case. This is a place 
for experts — real physicists of the first 
rank. Too bad we can’t have some one 
to-night.” 

“But how does it come your father did 
not invite them in? Why his silence?” 

That was a conundrum Hal could not 
answer; he thought it over, then; 

“It makes no difference. His part is done. 
My duty lies in a different direction. Why 
should he die at the sight of this Senestro? 
That absolves me. Anyway, we can’t do 
more to-night than watch. We’ll go back 
and turn things over. To-morrow we’ll get 
busy.” 

“How about this Jimmy Fuillard, the 
lawyer? What did he know about the Spot?” 


That was something different. Hal Wat- 
son arose. Detective Flanning watched him 
enter a telephone booth; a minute later 
he stepped out. 

“Well?” from the detective. 

“They expect him back to-night,” came 
the answer. “We’ll get him in the morning. 
Let’s see. Here’s his card. If anything hap- 
pens to me, look him up.” 

They paid the cashier, stepped into the 
street. Soon they were back at Chatterton 
Place looking across at the House of 
Mystery. The same gloom was in the air. 
The officer nodded. 

“Too much for me,” he said. “It’s like 
walking through a shadow. It gets you.” 

They went up the steps, opened the door, 
turned on the lights. Both men stopped, 
listened. No sound — the silence was op- 
pressive. The detective tiptoed back to 
the library, sat down under the reading 
lamp. Half mechanically, he began going 
through the drawers of the desk, digging 
out scraps of paper — mostly notes of a 
philosophical nature. Hal Watson tegan 
reading; he glanced up. 

“Interesting in a way,” he remarked, 
“but I don’t think they will get us. very 
far. These things, by their context, might 
have been written by my father. Hello! 
What’s this?” 

He was holding a sort of contract, brief 
but to the point, signed at the bottom 
by two names — Rhamda Avec and 
Chalmers C. Watson. It read: 

Know ye. For the benefit of all concerned, 
we hereby agree and swear, by our concep- 
tion of honor, never to divulge the secret 
of the Blind Spot, and we furthermore agree 
that, for the good of mankind, we shall do 
our utmost to keep the said Spot' closed for- 
ever. 

CHALMERS C. WATSON 
RHAMDA AVEC. 

That was all. But it was enough. The 
men looked at each other. The detective 
nodded. 

“Sounds nice,” he said, “especially that 
part where it says for the good of man- 
kind. Hal, my boy, I don’t like it.” 

“Neither do I. However, this contract 
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has nothing to do with me. Just the same, 
I would like to know what was at the 
bottom of their understanding.” 

The detective did not reply. He was 
sitting close by the desk, his glance rov- 
ing around the room, finally stopping on 
the array of bookshelves. Suddenly he 
rose to his feet. 

“Wait a minute,” he commanded. 

What was the matter? Something in the 
detective’s tone announced an additional 
discovery. Hal Watson watched him run- 
ning his hand along the line of shelves, 
stopping at a boxlike panel about four 
inches square. Flanning touched it with 
his fingers. He drew back. 

“Come here, Watson. Put your hand on 
this.” 

Hal Watson had risen, holding up his 
right arm. A strange feeling ran through 
his fingers. 

“It’s cold,” he muttered in an awed tone. 
“What is it?” ' 

Flanning did not answer. Instead, he 
reached for his pocket knife, shoved it 
under the panel, pried it up. The piece 
of polished cedar gave way, laying bare 
the mortared boxing. Both men crowded up 
and peered inside. It was another white 
stone, set in an aluminum framework — 
a perfect mate to the one they had found 
upstairs! 

CHAPTER X 

THE WORLD MOVES 

H ere was a tremendous fact. Whatever 
the potence of the Blind Spot, it had 
a foundation in natural law. Both men 
grasped the idea immediately. The detec- 
tive grunted his pleasure. 

“Now then,” he said, “we’re doing some- 
thing. That old duffer was working a sys- 
tem. What do you think of it?” 

Hal Watson had stepped closer; two 
feet away he could see its frozen light, 
gleaming softly. But why was it hidden 
inside the panel? 

“Search me,” he answered. “Why not 
look for more? Let’s make another search.” 
But there was nothing to be found, al- 


though they kept up the search for hours. 
The detective finally became sleepy, gave 
up the hunt. 

“Ghosts or no ghosts,” he announced, 
“I’m all in. Hey ho!” with a yawn, “I’m 
going to hit the hay. You can sit up and 
watch. So long, Watson. Call me if you 
see a spook.” 

And with scarcely a warning he stretched 
himself out in one of the bedrooms. Wat- 
son had never seen a man fall asleep so 
quickly. It was almost hypnotic. 

Yet, strangely enough, he himself had 
never been wider awake. He stood by the 
bed, listening. 

Listening to what? 

There was, of course, the breathing of 
the detective; but just the same, he sensed 
a queer dread. It was out of his experience, 
totally foreign. Watson opened the door 
and peered into the next room. 

Silence! 

But what a silence! Here there were 
none of the minor trivialities that buzz 
through the air of ordinary life — not even 
the whir of an insect. And besides, it was 
night—with all its suspense and sugges- 
tion. But why was there no sound from 
the streets? Surely there should be some- 
thing — a rumble if nothing else. 

Then — the thought flashed through his 
mind. Here was isolation — one that could 
not be natural. Perhaps 

Next instant he was at the outside door, 
turning the knob, and stepping onto the 
steps leading to the sidewalk. A cab was 
turning the corner of the street; some one 
was laughing; a girl’s voice rose in shrill 
crescendo. Down below twinkled the lights 
of San Francisco — blinking to the roar of 
metropolitan traffic. Here was life and 
sound, joy and the thrill of living! Puzzled, 
he stepped back through the doorway. 

The sounds had ceased ; silence en- 
shrouded him. 

And all within the space of a few short 
feet. The door was wide open; he could 
still see the lights — but that was all. The 
thing was beyond reason. A choking sen- 
sation rose in his throat. 

He had found a soundproof curtain, in- 
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visible but real, cutting him off from 
earthly realities. Half stunned and still 
doubting, he stepped out to make a second 
test. 

It was the same as before. The house of 
the Blind Spot was an entity in itself, iso- 
lated in mystery. Puzzled and uncertain, 
Hal Watson, closed the door and returned 
to the library. He sat down at the table, 
trying to think. 

But that was a difficult thing to do; too 
much had happened; the events of the day 
flew past in a hashed-up reverie. Nothing 
was- clear — facts were mixed and out of 
sequence. Still — here he was in the house 
of the Blind Spot! 

Surely there should be an explanation. 
He thought again of the jewel upstairs, 
of its strange materialization; and the ac- 
companying explosion. And there was also 
this stone, which they had discovered in 
the hidden panel. He stepped over to ex- 
amine it. 

For a moment he was fascinated by its 
glow and color — and its frigidity. Cold 
as an iceberg! Yet it gave off a current. 
It seemed alive — sparkling with some un- 
known power. Absently, he held up his 
hand, watched the weirdly-cold white 
light. Then — 

He became aware that the fleshy part 
of his hand had become invisible, and that 
he was looking at the bones of his skeleton. 
Here was another fact; the stone, what- 
ever its substance, was giving off a ray. 

What could it mean? 

The simplest answer was that it might 
be a part of a network of similar stones, 
each one functioning in its relative niche. 
There ought to be others. The fact that 
he and the detective had failed in the 
previous search meant nothing. He was 
sure he was right. 

Suddenly the inspiration dawned. 

He remembered having seen a stell tape 
in the desk. He fished it out. After that 
he opened the door that led into the room 
of the Blind Spot, tossed the end of the 
line to the center of the rug and measured 
the distance to the panel. Sixteen feet, 
six inches! 


So much to go on; but vyhat would he 
do next? 

His idea was simple. Upstairs there w'as 
another stone with an undoubted affinity 
for the one in front of him. But before 
going up, he looked in again at the detec- 
tive, noticed his coma-like sleep and pos- 
ture — spread out in a figure of a cross. 
Perhaps he was dead! No — his heart was 
beating; the pulse was strong! 

So far, so good. 

TTAL WATSON started for the cork- 
screw stairway, ascending slowly, 
until he had reached the secret door lead- 
ing to the laboratory. He stopped and 
listened. There was no sound — nothing but 
that void-like silence. Softly he tiptoed 
into the room, shut the door. 

Things were just as he had left them, 
scattered about the asbestos covered table 
and on the floor. The shelves were filled 
with apparatus; over in the corner was 
the glass tumbler containing the snow 
stone, the ice clinging to the sides — with 
the jewel in the center. But just for the 
present, Hal Watson was interested in the 
room. 

He was fascinated most of all by the 
broken pieces of fused instruments. Piece 
by piece he gathered up the metal scraps 
in an effort at identification. But in the 
end he gave it up. He turned his attention 
to the other contents of the room. 

“Let me see,” he muttered. “We have 
two stones. The other one was hidden in 
a panel. But this one was not even manu- 
factured. Perhaps — Wait a minute! Down 
below the distance was sixteen feet, six 
inches. I wonder how far this room is from 
the center.” 

It was purely conjecture; nevertheless, it 
was something. Hal Watson returned to the 
head of the stairs, glanced down, estimat- 
ing the height and approximate position of 
the laboratory. Then he returned and sat 
down by the carpenter’s bench. 

More computation; but all to no pur- 
pose. 

The best he could do was to gaze idly 
about the room, at the shelves and array 
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of test tubes. There were no panels and no 
visible wiring^ Behind him was the work 
bench, cluttered with bits of wood, ham- 
mers, planes, and a keyhole saw. 

Quite by accident he noticed that the 
teeth of the. saw blade were covered with 
specks of reddish dust; which, of course, 
amounted to nothing. But a moment later 
when he began rummaging through the 
wooden pieces of odds and ends, he ran 
across another discovery — a mitred box 
of cedar, possibly eight inches square, with 
bits of aluminum casting screwed into the 
sides as if to act as the body base for 
some inside setting. 

Here was something at least. 

Curious, he picked it up, turned it over, 
examined the workmanship, glancing over 
at the teeth of the keyhole saw. His mind 
was wandering, searching for details. Half 
by chance, he touched the ice containing 
the frozen crystal; but drew back with a 
grunt of dismay. It was colder than he 
could believe; and like the jewel on the 
lower floor, it gave forth a peculiar glow. 
Yet there was no reaction. 

Hal Watson was convinced that he was 
on the right track. The dust on the saw 
blade fascinated him; he kept wondering. 
And just then he glanced at the baseboard 
along the wall where a streak of dust 
cluttered the floor. He stooped over, 
scraped some of it in his fingers, brought 
it to the light. It was sawdust! 

Sawdust! 

It was a little thing, but one that led 
a long way. Two and two make four! 
The particles in his hand and those on 
the blade were identical. Evidently from 
some recent job. Hal Watson glanced from 
the baseboard to the side wall. 

At first he could see nothing; the light 
was dim; but after a minute he noticed 
a detail along the woodwork — a slight de- 
pression coated with varnish. Still guess- 
ing, he reached up with his knife, began 
prying. The wood gave way, revealing a 
pocket panel about nine inches square. 

Could it be another setting for a stone? 

At least there was no harm trying it out. 
Carefully, he reached out with a tpiece of 


cotton waste, caught hold of the frozen 
tumbler, lifted it up and placed it within 
the half finished panel. 

A curious thing happened. 

First of all, the jewel gave off flashes 
of cold light; the room became charged 
with sultry magnetism. The silence was 
deathlike, oppressive. 

That wzis the first reaction. The second 
was a sensation of high motion. The room 
whirled, was lost to view; lights flashed 
befi 're his eyes — dancing, twisting, fan- 
tas c, and then as suddenly, bursting into 
a sheen of snow whiteness. 

Hal Watson hung on. He remembered 
but one thought — whatever the end might 
be, he must retain consciousness. But that 
was beyond him. His mind reeled. Then — 
the light broke into the prosaic reality of 
fact and substance. He was standing in the 
center of the laboratory; the place was 
just as it should be — with a single excep- 
tion; the frozen jewel had fallen out of 
the panel and was lying on the floor at 
his feet. 

CHAPTER XI 

THE BELL 

TTAL WATSON was the victim of 
strange reactions. He felt numb all 
over, his mind blurred, his body was sick. 
A peculiar nausea settled upon him. He 
barely managed to crawl to a chair. 
Vaguely he noted his surroundings — 
formed conjectures. 

The jewel! 

Ah, that was it! He began piecing things 
together. The stone had exerted a peculiar 
reaction; perhaps it was the key to the 
Blind Spot. 

But was it? And even if it were, would 
he have the courage to try it again? Sud- 
denly he remembered Flanning asleep in 
the room below. He wondered whether the 
detective had been caught within the weird 
transition. Drunkenly, he stood up and 
staggered for the crooked stairs, clutching 
the wall as he felt his way down. It seemed 
an age; but finally he reached the lower 
floor, dropped onto a chesterfield. The 
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world suddenly went black again. The next 
thing he knew, some one was bending over 
him, shaking his arm. 

“Watson! Watson!” came a faraway 
voice. “Wake up! What’s happened?” 

After that, the voice died away; foot- 
steps sounded from the kitchen; he heard 
a noise like running water; the man re- 
turned and was thrusting a tumbler to his 
lips. The water revived him; he looked 
up. 

“Did you see it, Planning — I mean hear 
it? Or were you asleep?” 

“Tell me.” 

Hal Watson sat up; his memory re- 
turned; he went into detail. The detective 
nodded grimly: 

“I didn’t hear it; and I didn’t see it. 
But if I ever had a nightmare, it was just 
before you staggered downstairs. I would 
have sworn there was some one in the room 
where I was sleeping. Then — I came out 
here and found you. And now that I have 
got you, I’m going to take you down town, 
and let this place go hang. We can come 
back to-morrow.” 

But Hal Watson was not to be con- 
vinced; he sat with his head between his 
hands, thinking. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I’d like to 
know more about my grandfather. He had 
a lot on the ball, and I’ve got a hunch that 
he solved Death!” 

“Huh?” 

“It isn’t impossible, is it? Life is a thing 
that exists; and as long as it is a reality; 
somebody’s a going to find its law.” 


“Yeah? Well, what about these stones? 
Looks to me too much like trickery — tele- 
vision, perhaps.” 

“That may be. But I don’t think so. 
Haven’t you noticed that there isn’t a bit 
of radio equipment in this building? No, 
Professor Holcomb wasn’t playing with 
television. He promised a day greater than 
the coming of Columbus. He solved the 
Occult^the mystery of Death!” 

“Come on,” snapped the other, “Let’s 
get out of here. We can come back to- 
morrow in plain daylight. We’ll get them 
scientists you speak about and let them 
go after it according to Hoyle, Come on, 
Hal—” 

The detective stopped short as if the 
words had been frozen; the atmosphere had 
become charged — loaded with suspense. 
The silence was unearthly. Hal Watson had 
risen from his chair, listening. 

“Strange,” he whispered. “Planning, 
there’s somexjne moving about in this 
room ! ” 

“Mebbe it’s the same guy who was 
standing over my head in that nightmare,” 
grunted the detective. “Come on. Let’s go.” 

Instead, Hal Watson walked to the door 
of the Blind Spot room, pulled it open. 
The place was empty. -A weird shadow 
streaked, along the wall, twisting and turn- 
ing grotesquely, then it disappeared. He 
stepped inside, listened. Behind him he 
could see the detective standing beside the 
pendulum of a great wall clock. The thing 
had been dead before; but now it was 
moving. Strange. 


Many Never Suspect 

Cause of Backaches 


This Old Treatment Often Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufTerers relieve nagging backache 
quickly, once they discover that the real cause 
of their trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking 
the excess acids and waste out of the blood. 
They help most people pass about 3 pints 
a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits 
poisonous matter to remain in your blood, it 
may cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, 
leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up 


nights, swelling, pufiiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and dizziness. Frequent or scanty pas- 
sages with smarting and burning sometimes 
shows there is something wrong with your kid- 
neys or bladder. 

Don’t wait I Ask your druggist for Doan’s 
Pills, used successfully by millions for over 40 
years. They give happy relief and will help the 
15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poisonous 
waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 
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And stranger still was the ghostlike ex- 
aggeration of its unearthly tick. It was 
ringing like a bell: 

Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! 

The detective was waiting; he had 
pulled out a cigar, was lighting a match. 
His lips moved, but Hal could not hear 
his voice. Then — Hal Watson came to his 
senses. The sound he heard was not the 
clock. It was a bell — far off, yet close at 
hand ringing like a tocsin, clarion in its 
distinctness — direct. 

Ding dong! Ding dong! Ding dong! 

And still the detective waited; his face 
was blank. His lips moved in silence. Hal 
Watson stepped through the door. The 
reverberations of the mystic bell had sud- 
denly ceased. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the im- 
patient Flanning.. 

,The younger man beckoned. “Step in- 
side this door,” he answered. “There now. 
Listen. Do you hear anything?” 

Ding dong! Ding dong! Ding dong! 

“What is it?” 

“That’s for us to find out!” came the 
answer. “Can’t you see, Flanning? The 
same curtain of silence that surrounds the 
outside of the building, shuts off this room. 
So there must be a focus within a focus. 
This apartment is a sort of holy of holies! 
Something is going on in this spot right 
where we are standing.” 

The bell suddenly stopped; the silence 
that ensued was even deeper than it had 
been before. The men strained their ears, 
listening. Hal Watson stepped to the door, 
mopped his face. 

“I’d give a leg,” he said, “if it would 
come daylight. Flanning, I guess you’re 
right. We’d better go.” 

But Flanning was already gone! 

CHAPTER XII 

INTO THE SPOT 

H al crossed the library, .stepped to the 
front door; for a moment he forgot 
about his companion. San Francisco lay 
below, a mass of lights gleaming under the 
stars. 


His own world! So near and yet so far! 
It was full of actuality — and life. And he 
had been looking at— death! The thought 
startled him; he drew back, caught the 
door in his left hand. What had become of 
Sam Flanning? He glanced up and down 
the street; the man was nowhere in sight. 

Strange! 

Perhaps, after all, Flanning had not 
preceded him. He returned to the hall, shut 
the door, looked around. There was naught 
but the ghostly light and the statuette of 
Rodin’s “Thinker” in the far corner. The 
deadly silence reeked rnystery. He called 
out: 

“Flanning!” 

But there was only the clamor of his 
own voice. The silence settled like a fog. 
Hal Watson could not understand. If Flan- 
ning had not gone out, he was surely in 
the house. But where? 

“Oh, Flanning!” 

Again that explosion of sound, followed 
by the silence of isolation. He started for 
the stairway; but just then he thought of 
something else. Perhaps Flanning was in 
the room of the Blind Spot. That would 
account for his not hearing. 

But again he was mistaken. The apart- 
ment was empty. There was nothing in 
the room but the rug and a piece or two 
of apparatus he and Flanning had brought 
down from upstairs. 

An awful suspicion clutched at his con- 
sciousness; could it be that Flanning had 
ventured inside and had been caught up 
by the Blind Spot? But Flanning was no 
fool. Perhaps after all, he had preceded him 
to the street. 

Still, Hal could not leave; he was work- 
ing along the side wall, clutching with his 
outstretched fingers, waiting for he knew 
not what. The air had become magnetic 
again; there came a slight rustling, like 
wind whispering around a corner. Some- 
thing was going on — right where he was 
standing. 

Ah! There it was! 

A tiny dot of blue simmered in the ceil- 
ing, flickered, disappeared. But along with 
its presence came a recurrence of the previ- 
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ous phenomenon, the clanging of a bell 
from the distance! 

Ding dong! Ding dong! Ding dong! 

Intuition warned Hal Watson; he was 
ready for the Blind Spot. He stole up 
slowly, surely. Then it came again — a 
queer, crackling sound, dropping out of 
nothing and materializing in a needle point 
upon the ceiling. 

A speck of blue flame! 

That’s what it was at first — the bluest 
blue of the spectrum, unholy and alive — 
the scintillations of a million jewels focused 
into one. The color of life and death, con- 
centrated! Hal Watson was frozen, his 
body flattened against the wall, waiting. 

The dot changed color, dropping into a 
livid ultramarine, growing, spreading out 
and suddenly turning into a white string 
of incandescence. Like a living thing it 
pulsed here and there, reaching about the 
room, bulging and finally bursting at the 
center. 

A ball of mystic fire— -giving forth — a 
man! The Bar Senestro! 

Hal Watson knew him in an instant. 
Every detail tallied — the reddish hair, the 
cruel, handsome face, the splendid body. 
Even the eyes and the lips that spoke, 
but uttered no sound. 

It came sls a blur to Hal Watson. First 
there was a livid picture, then a man rush- 
ing at him. Watson was fighting for his 
life, striking, dancing and dodging about 
that string of incandescence, pounding 
flesh on flesh and taking blows in return. 

Who was this Bar Senestro? The fellow 
was a fiend — no man could fight better. 
The room turned into a whirpool — a seeth- 
ing mass of action. But Hal Watson could 
not stand it forever. He was done. 

No, not done! Something had happened. 
First of all, he felt himself lifted up, 
thrown, landing on his feet like a cat. 
Then — he was free, looking back. 

It was Flanning! The detective had come 
through the door, tackling like a catapult. 
The Bar Senestro was off his feet, rolling 
over. That was all. 

There came a blur of bluish light — and 
a sense of tremendous vibration. The world 


changed, passed into nothingness. Hal 
Watson lost consciousness and fell down; 
his face against a snow-white substance; 
his arms spread out, head-on through the 
Blind Spot. 

CHAPTER XIII 

A CALL FOR HELP! 

HAT was it all about? 

Flanning, the detective, was never to 
forget that crowded moment when he came 
rushing into the room to find the tangle 
-of arms and legs fighting in and out 
through the Blind Spot. It was like a flash. 
He could see Hal Watson, rolling over from 
a blow to the jaw, staggering into the line 
of incandescence with the Bar Senestro 
driving in for a swift finish. The next in- 
stant he had gone into action himself — 
making a healthy tackle and knocking his 
man against the wall, pinning him hard, 
only to have the fellow spin out of his grasp 
and send him into the center of the room. 

For a moment the world went into a 
whirl, a catch-as-catch-can struggle of life 
and death — throat throttling, short-arm 
punches to the pit of the stomach, no blows 
barred. But Flanning was no longer in 
his prime; he was matched against youth; 
his wind vanished; something happened. 
The last he knew, he was being tossed 
against the side wall — the world was full 
of music; a bell was donging its rhythm 
through a void. All was black! 

The next Flanning knew he was alone, 
propped up in a corner, his clothes torn 
and his face battered. Had he gone through 
a sausage mill he could not have looked 
worse. His feet were still; his body sway- 
ing. He clung to the wall and fumbled his 
way to the kitchen. Soon he had his head 
under a faucet, bathing out the cobwebs. 
After a good toweling, he sought a mirror. 

He was a pretty sight. One tooth was 
missing, an eye blacked, his nose swollen. 
Yet he was not sorry; at least, he had had 
a real chance at the mystery of the Blind 
Spot. It was material — flesh and blood, 
human! Still — and then a dreadful truth 
dawned; 
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Hal Watson was gone! 

The whole picture came rushing back. 
He recalled that he had left his companion 
on the doorstep and had wandered upstairs 
to the laboratory, where he had picked up 
the snow-white jewel, carrying it over to- 
wards a window near the unfinished panel. 
Suddenly there had come a flash, followed 
immediately by the noise downstairs. He 
had rushed below — and opened the door 
of the Blind Spot room. Then — 

He had seen the last of Hal Watson. 
Before he could understand, he was in a 
fight for his own life. It was the Senestro! 
The name rang in his ears, slipped to his 
tongue. 

“I wonder,” he muttered. “He must have 
knocked me cold. What a licking! Mebbe 
he’s in this house. I’d like another crack 
at him.” 

He felt of his automatic, wondered why 
he had not used it; and whether, if he had 
done so, it would have had any effect. 
Clutching it in his hand he returned to 
the room.. The place was empty. His 
thoughts raced back, and then he remem- 
bered the words; 

“We’ve got to see Jimmy Fuillard. 
Here’s his card. If anything happens to 
me, don’t fail to look him up immediately.” 

At the same instant, he felt of the paste- 
board in his pocket, pulled it out, read: 

JIMMY FUILLARD 
Attorney at Law 

1001 Balbee Bldg. San Francisco 

Detective Flanning turned it over and 
over; shoved it back in his pocket. Cer- 
tainly it was worth trying. 

After that he worked through the house, 
examining every room. But there was not 
a sign of an occupant. Finally he opened 
the outside door and gazed down into the 
city. Old San Francisco was still sleeping, 
although it was morning. Beautiful — splen- 
did, perfect. For a moment he stood spell- 
bound — like a man wakening from a 
dream. Surely it could not be real. He was 
right here at 288 Chatterton, where — 

A light flickered in the house next door 
— the one where he had met the old lady. 


For a moment it glared weakly, dimmed 
out, and then flared up again. He heard 
a sound like a pan rattling. It made him 
think of breakfast. Also it brought up an- 
other thought. He noticed telephone wires 
running to the dwelling. Why not call up 
Jimmy Fuillard? That brought him back 
to the card for additional information. 
Fortunately it gave two phone numbers — 
one for business, the other a home number. 

■pjETECTIVE FLANNING took a 
chance. He knocked on the door where 
he had seen the light. The old lady he had 
met the day before answered the call. She 
.seemed frightened; but still she under- 
stood. ^ 

“Oh,” she said, when Flanning asked for 
the phone, “did something happen? Oh, sir, 
I wanted to stop you. It is terrible. That 
place — the Blind Spot! I don’t know what 
it is. But — whom do you want to call, 
sir?” 

Flanning showed her the card; he read 
the name. Whereupon he was in ifor an- 
other surprise. The old lady clutched his 
arm. 

“You don’t mean Jimmy Fuillard. What 
— oh, sir! Is Jimmy mixed up in this ter- 
rible business? Tell me!” 

Here was a clew with a vengeance; Flan- 
ning held the card between his thumb and 
finger. 

“Who is Jimmy Fuillard?” he asked. 
“Do you know him? Come, mother, tell 
me.” 

The old lady was terribly frightened; 
she clutched him tighter, breathing her 
words : 

“He is my nephew. And such a good 
boy. He has been here many times. But he 
always laughed. Oh, sir, what has hap- 
pened?” 

Detective Flanning had placed his call; 
he could hear the weird early morning ring 
on the other end. A sleepy voice finally 
answered; 

“Hello! Hello! Who’s calling?” 

“This is Flanning — a detective. Is this 
Jimmy Fuillard, the attorney?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Pardon me for such a call. This is 
tremendously important. You have a friend 
named Hal Watson. He has been trying to 
get you all night. He — ” 

“Hal — Hal Watson. Say, listen. What’s 
happened? You mean Professor Watson’s 
son? The football player? Where are you?” 

“I’m up here at your aunt’s house on 
Chatterton Place. I — ” 

He was drowned by the voice on the 
other end. 

“You mean — Hey! I’ve read the papers. 
It’s — it’s that damned Blind Spot. Say — 
don’t tell me a word over the wire. I’ll 
be up as soon as wheels can bring me. 
And don’t go back into that house until 
I get there.” 

Planning could hear the click of the 
phone. He turned to the old lady stand- 
ing by his side. 

“Oh, sir,” she was saying, “Jimmy will 
know. He always laughed; but he is a 
splendid boy. And he understands about 
law and all; them things that keep people 
befuddled. He was educated in a college 
and can explain everything — even this ter- 
rible Blind Spot.” 

CHAPTER XIV 

JIMMY FUILLARD 

J IMMY FUILLARD, the attorney, was 
young, hale and hearty, good looking; 
but most important, he was the nephew 
of the queer little old lady, Selena Whit- 
comb, a friend and fraternity brother of 
Hal Watson. Naturally his association led 
him into the Blind Spot. 

First of all, there was his aunt, who was 
one of the sweetest little women in the 
world, and the most superstitious, a lover 
of the weird and the unusual, who would 
not have traded her abode on the uncanny 
street for the grandest palace in the world. 
It was her greatest pride; as often as her 
nephew came over to visit, she would take 
him out and point to the border of soft 
shadow. And Jimmy Fuillard, prosaic and 
skeptical, could feel it. 

The world would change, a clutching 
tremor would seize his heart. Always there 


was that alternation of sunshine and fog — 
a glimpse of the Pacific or a rush of gray 
mist along his feet as it scooted out over 
the bay. But being young and full of con- 
fidence, he blamed it all on the location. 

But not his Aunt Selena. Hers was a tale 
of ghosts and weird happenings. Her mind 
reeked fairy tales and witches — strange 
unaccountable miracles that brought back 
the dead. Jimmy Fuillard got a kick from 
her stories. Finally, she had breathed her 
greatest confidence. 

She was actually living next door to the 
House of the Blind Spot! 

It was terrible, the home of the un- 
canny, abode of spirits. And there was a 
great deal more. She spoke of hearing the 
tolling of a spirit bell, ringing from a far- 
off heaven. Her accomplishment grew from 
day to day, and at each telling, her fancy 
would add on a new color. 

The nephew had heard the recounting 
many times. However, one day he ran 
across something that Brought him up with 
a jump. He happened to have a class under 
a certain Doctor Connor — Philosophy 2B; 
and one afternoon while walking across the 
campus, accidentally ran the conversation 
into the Occult. He told of his aunt and her 
masterpiece — the Blind Spot. The reaction 
of the doctor was startling; it went back 
as far as the days of Professor Holcomb 
and the famous lecture. He told a story. 

The things had become real. Fuillard 
turned investigator. Next time he was over 
in San Francisco, he climbed to the un- 
canny street for a good look. But he did 
not tell his aunt what had occurred. He 
still went on with his teasing, until sud- 
denly the door of the ghost house had 
opened and a man stepped out. The old 
lady pointed. 

“There!” she spoke testily. “There is 
the man who lives in the house. Look at 
him and see. Am I wrong?” 

Beyond the fact that the gentleman was 
a neighbor, Jimmy Fuillard had never be- 
fore paid him the least attention. But on 
this occasion there was a difference. The 
man was tall, of Eurasian cast, and old. 
As he turned to lock the door, Fuillard 
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caught a closer glimpse. There was some- 
thing illusive — an expression that defied 
scrutiny; the man might have been any 
age at all. 

Jimmy Fuillard questioned his aunt care- 
fully, hoping to get down to some sensible 
fact; but when she insisted upon her 
rumors and old lady’s lore, he decided to 
forget it. 

That is — for a while. 

After graduating, Fuillard had taken 
up the profession of law. Two years passed 
and then, one night, he encountered the 
Rhamda.Avec again — this time in a restau- 
rant. 

It was at Tony’s — ^just off Powell Street. 
He was finishing an evening meal when 
two men entered the room, took a seat 
opposite him. One of them was the mys- 
terious stranger, the other Professor 
Chalmers C. Watson. That brought Fuil- 
lard back to the story of the Blind Spot 
and his conversation with Doctor Con- 
nor. He knew Professor Watson to be the 
son-in-law of the great Doctor Holcomb. 
The two men were conversing in low tones; 
and they held plenty of respect for each 
other. What was the connection? 

Then, about two weeks later, he ran into 
Hal Watson at a social function and 
brought up the question of the Blind Spot, 
but just as he got going, some fool switched 
the conversation into a gale of laughter. 

That ended that. The football season 
came around, and Hal Watson was in 
training. Fuillard had departed to the wilds 
of Del Norte County on a bear hunt, where 
an accident had kept him from the great 
college classic. He was at Crescent City 
when he picked up papers. First there was 
an account of the game; and second, the 
story of the Blind Spot. 

The Blind Spot! 

The thing had become a menacing 
reality — a mystery that approached mur- 
der. Fuillard was convinced; his first act 
on reaching San Francisco was to call up 
the Watson home in Berkeley, but Hal was 
out. Then he turned in and slept, to be 
awakened early in the morning by some one 
calling. A detective was at his Aunt Selena’s 


on Chatterton Place; and he was talking 
about Hal Watson. In a few minutes 
Jimmy Fuillard was driving, full speed for 
his encounter with the Blind Spot. 

A FTER telephoning. Detective Flanning 
sat down on an old chair; his hands 
clutching the sides of his head. He needed 
thought, plenty of it. Everything — details, 
sequence, facts — had become hopelessly 
confused; and on top of all else, there was 
that one truth pounding its way through 
his consciousness: 

Hal Watson was gone — caught by the 
Blind Spot! 

The old lady puttered at the stove, cook- 
ing; always her voice repeating: 

“I knew it. I knew it. But no one would 
listen. I wonder what they’ll say next. 
Dear me, this is a wicked world. There 
now, my good man, don’t worry. Every- 
thing will come out all right.” 

Surely, she was a good old soul, the 
kind to love and trust. Ten minutes went 
by, and then there came a sound outside 
— a car drawing up at the curb. Steps at 
the door; a young man walked, into the 
room. 

“Well?” he asked. “What happened?” 

Flanning looked up; the introduction 
was of a sudden sort; his battered face 
gave fair warning. Next minute he was 
explaining all he knew. Jimmy Fuillard 
whistled. The old lady nodded her head. 

“I knew it. I knew it,” she repeated. 
“And I told you, Jimmy, long ago. Dear 
me! And they’s some that say they can’t 
believe in ghosts. And right here where we 
have the Blind Spot.” 

However, she did not forget to’ serve the 
breakfast; the detective did the best he 
could with his swollen jaw; Jimmy needed 
no help. After he had eaten, he shoved back 
his plate. 

“All right,” he said, “now we’ll go over 
and take a look. Auntie, do you want to 
come along?” 

He had confidence to brace up the de- 
tective — the quality of youth and courage. 
Yet it was somewhat diminished when they 
climbed the steps of the building, stopped 
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There was a crash and the air was filled with bluish flame. 


at the door and gazed down at the city, 
where the stir of a new day was filling the 
air. Over in the east the rim of the sun was 
cresting the hills of Contra Costa. The 
detective opened the door and motioned for 
Jimmy Fuillard to walk inside. The other 
did just that — turned around and was 
caught by the veil of silence. His face 
dropped. 

“What is it?” came his question. 

But the old lady was emphatic. 

“Just as I said. Just as I said — always! 
Now then, Jimmy Fuillard, you can laugh 
if you want to.” 

Strange to relate, she was the least per- 
turbed of the three; she entered the library. 


cast an appraising eye along the books, 
and opened the door to the Blind Spot. 

Jimmy Fuillard was right behind her, 
examining the walls and looking up at the 
panel. His face had whitened. 

“Notice anything?” asked the detective. 
“Yes and no,” came the puzzled answer. 
“There’s nothing here, and yet — ” 

The other nodded. “That’s the whole 
thing! Yes and no! But if you had seen 
Fuillard did not reply; already the 
weirdness and isolation of the house had 
caught him; he held his breath. No sound! 
The old lady turned back from the door; 
her lips thin and compressed; she jerked a 
what I have, you wouldn’t doubt.” 
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crooked finger in the direction of the Blind 
Spot. 

“It’s, it’s — in there, isn’t it?” 

There was no denying her tone; she was 
shaken. Jimmy Fuillard had stepped past 
her into the room. Flanning w'alked behind. 

“Right there in the center,” said the de- 
tective. “A spot of light in the ceiling— 
it drops like a string of incandescence. It 
comes and it goes.” 

“You have seen all this?” 

“Exactly. In the center of that room. 
Say — where are you going? Don’t do 
thatl” 

J IMMY FUILLARD had stepped from 
the wall, straight across the floor, stop- 
ping under the exact spot where the dot 
would appear. For a moment he was tre- 
mendously interested. He studied the height. 

“About eight feet, I should say. And 
the floor is made of Tennessee oak.” 

He scraped the rug with his foot and 
drew it back. “But there’s nothing here. 
Did you look in the cellar?” 

“Everywhere,” came the answer. “The 
only things we discovered were two strange 
jewels, one upstairs and the other in a 
panel in the wall of the library.” 

“I’m going to take a look.” 

They started for the stairs, followed by 
Aunt Selena, who, now that she had the 
opportunity, was overlooking nothing. Yet 
there was no denying her frightened ap- 
pearance. At the laboratory she stopped 
and looked inside. 

“Dear me,” she muttered. “Of all the 
places. He must have been in league with 
Satan himself. Jimmy, I’m right. This 
house is full of ghosts. It’s — it isn’t holy. 
Can’t you feel it?” 

The men left her, entered the room; once 
again the little laboratory got a thorough 
going over. Finally Jimmy Fuillard picked 
up the show stone, examined it, and looked 
at his watch. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said, “I’m going 
to take this to a friend of mine. He’s a 
specialist. He’ll tell me.” 

Down at the first floor again he glanced 
at the other jewel and started to pry it 


with his knife; suddenly he drew back — 
a look of amazement in his eyes. Then he 
touched it again. This time he slipped 
back and gazed up. 

“I wonder what it is,” he said. “Do you 
know? I never had such a queer feeling in 
my life. It isn’t electricity, yet — ” 

“Radio-active,” answered Flanning 
simply. “That’s what Hal WatsOn says.” 

The other shook his head. “No, that 
wouldn’t account for it. There’s something 
else — This Rhamda, whoever he was, 
knew something. Honestly,. from what I’ve 
seen, it looks like he was calling the dead. 
Anyhow, I’m not going to take a chance 
on that stone. This frozen one is enough.” 

He picked up the asbestos wrapping and 
stepped through the door calling his aunt, 
warning the detective to await his return. 
A moment later he had turned the corner 
and was heading into the city. Finally, to 
speed things, he called a taxi and was 
driven to a three-story structure on Turk 
Street. The lower floor carried the name, 
J. C. Couland — Wholesale Jeweler. Up- 
stairs were the simple words, California 
Chemists. Without a word he entered, 
walked to the rear of the building. A lean, 
cadaverous expert looked -up alertly. 

“Hello. What you got?” 

“Where’s Fred? Call him down.” 

Whereupon he placed the mysterious 
asbestos wrapping on the table. The 
cadaverous one looked over his spectacles, 
whistled into a tube and rose to his long 
lean legs. His hand went out, removing the 
asbestos from the stone. The man jerked 
back in amazement. 

“What the — ” he exclaimed. “Say — of 
all things. Well, this is the — ” Then with 
a decisive gesture he caught the speaking 
tube: “Say, Fred, come on down here. 
Here’s something for your wisdom.” 

A man appeared at the door; a stubby 
little fellow with a round face and abstract 
eyes; stepped over. 

“Vass iss?” he demanded. “None of your 
funny jokes, I hope. This is my busy day.” 
He had spotted the stone, clinging with 
vaporish ice upon the counter. “By golly, 
where did you get it?” 
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“What is it, Fred?” from the lean one. 

. “How should I know? By golly, dot 
don’t look natural, does it? A jool mid 
ice clinging all over its whiskers. Funny!” 

He pulled out a steel rod and turned 
the object over. For a moment he studied, 
then he called for a glass, focused it in his 
eye and began another scrutiny. Finally: 

“Where’d you get it? Dot’s a stone; 
but nothing like any w’at I ever seen.” 

Jimmy Fuillard explained what he could. 
Immediately the pudgy little man was all 
interest. 

“So!” he exclaimed. “So, I know all 
about dot house. I mean I heard of it 
once before. Long time ago a friend of 
mine tell me about another stone that 
wasn’t natural. Just like dis one, only 
different. A young feller named Harry 
Wendell came along with a stone and asked 
my friend what it was. It was lighter than 
air. You get dot! But my friend didn’t lie. 
Dot stone slipped out of his fingers and 
hit the ceiling. Dot was against all law, 
you know. But the young feller wouldn’t 
let my friend keep it for experiment; he 
kept it till it killed him.” 

“Killed him?” 

“You bet. Up in dot house on Chatter- 
ton Place. I didn’t see it; but I haf a 
friend whose father used to be agent for 
dot property. He — ” 

“Would you mind taking me to this 
friend?” 

“Sure. Vait till I get my coat. Und I’m 
going to see the house where this stone 
comes from.” 

A short time later, Jimmy Fuillard and 
his companions were sitting in a real estate 
office down town listening to a story — at 
least the shadow of one. A young fellow 
of about thirty-four years with a prosper- 
ous come-on appearance looked up from 
his desk. 

“Sure,” he was saying, “I know what 
you are talking about. My father had that 
place years ago. And say, was he scared? 
I’ll tell you, he was. I’ve heard him recite 
his tale many a time. The place was 
hoodooed, smeared with death. He’d rent 
it to a man and the man would disappear. 


Then a young fellow about twenty-five 
years old got a lease — and started to go 
down hill. It was like a disease. 

“In less than six months that boy didn’t 
weigh more than one hundred and fifty — 
and still weakening. He was like a man 
hypnotized; going, going — asleep, and 
finally he wasn’t more than a skeleton. And 
when he disappeared another fine young 
fellow by the name of Harry Wendell took 
his place. Same fate! Whatever it was, the 
thing ate into their souls — and snuffed 
them up. But if I remember rightly, this 
Harry Wendell purchased the place. Dad 
was glad to get rid of it.” 

“Know anything more?” 

The young man shook his head. “That’s 
all except there was some sort of flurry 
a few days ago. The police looked it over 
and backed out. Called it all bunk — and 
nonsense. Maybe they were scared. Why?” 

CHAPTER XV 

THE WARNING 

J IMMY FUILLARD had heard enough; 

he backed away with his companion. 
As they were getting into the taxi, he 
asked the German: 

“What did you think about it?” 

“W’at can I think until I look at the 
house? I think right now there’s a monkey 
business. Yet, this feUow tells the truth. I 
heard him talk before. How did those young 
fellers die? Answer me dot?” 

At the top of the hill they stopped; 
Jimmy paid the driver; he explained to his 
companion: 

“I want you to walk across the street 
where you can get the benefit of the whole 
thing. There now. Notice the sun shining? 
Out here you feel natural. Now, then, 
we’ll cross over.” 

Again the strange sensation seized them; 
indefinite to be sure, but not to be mis- 
taken. The German sniffed cautiously, and 
true to his training walked back and re- 
peated the performance. He noted the dis- 
tance from the building — about two hun- 
dred feet. 

When they had gained the steps Jimmy 
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threw open the door and allowed his com- 
panion the sensation of silence. Again the 
German performed a calculation, moving 
in and out to make sure. Each time there 
was the full sweep of the city’s racket on 
the outside and silence within the screen. 

“All right,” he said simply. “Now we 
go into the house. You say there iss one 
more stone? I want for see it.” 

The detective had come forward, was in- 
troduced. 

“Anything happen?” asked Jimmy. 

“All quiet on the Potomac,” Flanning 
replied. “The old Spot is slumbering. But 
it’s still there.” 

The German nodded; removed one pair 
of spectacles and put on another. First of 
all he looked at the statue in the corner. 
After that, he passed into the other room, 
stopped with evident admiration while he 
gazed at the books. 

“By golly,” he mumbled, “you say dis 
Rhamda vas-hiss-name have dis library, 
eh? Veil, he vas no fool. You can take dot 
for a start. Now, vere is dis Spot?” 

Detective Flanning opened the door, 
pointed. Already he could feel the cool 
assurance of the valiant little German. 
The fellow held no fear — no superstition. 

And yet, there was still the weird isola- 
tion that Flanning and Hal had noticed 
the night before. The squat little chemist 
stood still, listening. The detective pointed 
to the center of the room and told how 
Jimmy Fuillard had walked across. 

“Like a fool,” came the answer. “No, 
I don’t vant to do dot. For why should I 
stick my head in the cannon? Better first 
find out about der law. But it ain’t ghosts.” 

“What is it?” 

The other shrugged his shoulders; he 
turned to Detective Flanning. 

“Mebbe the old professor was right in 
his speech about dot Blind Spot. I read 
it in the paper. He said it would be the 
greatest day since Columbus. You bet.” 

Had they gone over the city with a 
fine tooth comb, they could not have picked 
up a better man than Fredericic Van Tassel. 
Here was a level head — unafraid, emotion- 
less, scientific. Already Flafming was pick- 


ing up his spirits. The little fellow had 
turned from the Blind Spot, shut the door. 

“Now,” he said, “I vant for look at that 
other stone. Oh, I see. Now get me a chair. 
Here, you better keep this wrapped-up 
stone as far away as you can. Now then.” 

Slowly he boosted himself up, peering 
at the setting inside the panel, and finally 
bringing up his hand. For several moments 
he kept watching, never speaking. Finally 
he climbed down, Fuillard had expected 
him to pry out the paneled stone. 

“No,” the German said, “we disturb 
nothing. Why should we? This room is 
full of phenomena. So first we will see them 
same phenomena. Otherwise mebbe we will 
be electrocuted.” 

“Electricity?” 

“How do I know? Everything is electric 
at the bottom. Vibration — ions, protons, 
nuclei — all just a humble- jumble to keep 
man guessing. W’at iss electricity? No man 
knows. He sees it. He uses it. He feels it. 
But dot iss all.” 

He kept moving; as soon as he had 
satisfied himself about the panel stone 
he started for the stairs; climbing slowly 
and methodically, counting the steps and 
taking a mental measurement. Once inside 
the laboratory he sat down, his short little 
legs barely touching, the floor. 

“Where did you find the stone?” he 
asked at last. “Put it in the exact spot. 
I mean where you found it last. All right, 
now, leave it there.” 

Certainly he was a man of few words; 
his eyes roved up and down, crossways 
and back. At last he explained: 

“Everything must be left just as it was 
— dot’s the way we want it. Sure, the 
stones is mystery — but the phenomena are 
more important. I want to figure them out, 
Mebbe we’ll get some more.” 

Fuillard and the detective were getting 
a glimpse of the wonderful difference in 
human beings; where they had been all 
excitement and emotion, this man could see 
nothing but experiment. At last the chemist 
was satisfied: he started for the stairs. At 
the bottom he caught Sam Flanning by 
the shoulder. 
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“More better you go to bed,” he ad- 
vised. “I don’t think we’ll have anything 
exciting, for a while yet, anyway. And you 
need sleep.” 

There was truth in that. Flanning sought 
the bed in the spare room and in spite of 
his wounds was soon wrapped in slumber. 
Jimmy Fuillard walked to the house next 
door. The German kept on with his figures, 
measuring the rooms, one by one, and even 
the cellar. Finally, he did even more than 
that — he stepped outside, walked across 
the street, and found the extreme border 
of the weirdness, noting his calculation in a 
memorandum. 

VVyHEN the attorney returned, they met 
^ on the steps. The German conducted 
him to the library. He held up his pencil 
suggestively. 

“Here,” he said, “iss w’at I find so far. 
For instance, first, we have concentric rings 
of influence — the first approximately two 
hundred feet from the Blind Spot. Und 
another a little different, about two hun- 
dred feet — I mean the radius, you under- 
stand? — und finally from the door, an- 
other at about twenty-four feet. And the 
stones both at variant angles.” 

“What do you make of it?” 

The German held up his hands. “Give 
me 'a chance. I hafn’t made anything. I’m 
only trying. But those rings mean a lot. 
There iss magnetism or something like it, 
setting up a sphere of vibratory contact. 
The farther you get inside, the less you 
feel like a real man. And dot stone” — 


indicating the one in the library panel — 
“isn’t a stone at all.” 

“What is it?” 

“I don’t know. But she’s the king busi- 
ness of it all. I would call it a sort of key. 
But listen, Mr. Fuillard. Did they really 
watch the jewel upstairs grow from noth- 
ing?” 

“I guess they did. The whole thing 
sounds impossible, but if one is true, the 
rest must follow.” 

The German blinked, looking straight 
ahead. ‘Tf I didn’t know better, I would 
call it all damn monkey-business. Ya! But 
I see dot stone and I have got to believe. 
It ain’t miracle because dot ain’t common 
sense. It’s natural; but what kind of na- 
tural you call this?” 

“Search me,” said the attorney. “It’s 
slightly off my line. But I’d give all I 
ever hope to possess to solve this Blind 
Spot. I can feel it. Huh.' It gives me the 
creeps — Listen!” 

They were sitting close by the door, 
facing each other. Something stirred in- 
side — slowly, mysteriously, like a cloth 
dragged across the floor. Instantly the 
tense atmosphere deepened into a voidlike 
suspense. Jimmy Fuillard slipped nervously 
from his chair; but the German stepped 
forward ; he caught the door handle, pulled 
it open. The silence that had been so mad- 
dening before was swept away by a vibra- 
tion of musical rhythm, ethereal and thrill- 
ing. Then — a sound like a bell — far off, 
ringing a clarion of strange warning. 

Ding, dong! Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 
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But there was not a thing in sight — 
the room was exactly as it had been. 
Frederick Van Tassel crept along the wall, 
waiting. Fuillard kept by the door. The 
sound continued: Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 
Ding, dong! — dying at length into vibra- 
tion and at last into silence. But just at 
the final instant, a tiny dot focused in the 
center of the ceiling — a fier.y intense blue, 
flashing intermittently and dying out. That 
was all. 

The little chemist had seen enough; 
he returned, picked up a chair and placed 
it in the doorway. Fuillard was mopping 
his forehead. 

“Well,” asked the attorney in a whisper, 
“what, was it? Now I’ll believe in Aunt 
Selena’s ghosts. There’s something in this 
room.” 

But Frederick Van Tassel did not an- 
swer; he had seated himself for a long vigil, 
watching the Blind Spot. 

CHAPTER XVI 
flanning’s venture 

TT WAS a grim wait after that. The Ger- 

man, once the miracle had given its 
manifestation, had closed up like a clam, 
sitting quietly, while he waited, his eyes 
set on the place where the dot of blue had 
appeared on the ceiling. 

Two hours went by, during which the 
nervous attorney explored the recesses of 
the house, going over the rooms upstairs 
and turning the books in the library. 
Finally he walked over to his Aunt 
Selena’s, with a view towards lunch. 

The old lady had prepared just what 
he was after. She set it out on a tray, 
and brought forth the inevitable apple 
pies. With this as an opener, he returned 
to the silent German, spread the meal on 
the table and called him over. Frederick 
Van Tassel ate. 

“You know,” he said, when he was 
through, “I haf been having a lot of 
thought. Dot thing in there reminds me of 
a friend — a ^Professor Heisen in Berlin. 
That was long, long ago. We were discuss- 
ing a little thing called life. Und Heisen 


told me a peculiar thing. He says: ‘Van 
Tassel,’ says he, ‘mebbe we will never 
know what it is. But just the same we 
know it iss — don’t we? Some day dis life 
vat you see, will be found — what you call, 
isolated. And ven we do dot — whuff — ve 
will know everything.’ ” 

“Then you think it’s life?” asked Fuil- 
lard. 

“Mebbe it’s death,” came the grim 
reply. “But bah! Vat do we care about 
that? It iss good to die learning something. 
Und” — pointing with his thumb — “in there 
iss a secret of the Universe.” 

However, he did not return to his vigil; 
instead, he began going over his notes, 
taking more, and peering through the odd 
corners of the building. But not for a mo- 
ment was he idle; the day had drifted 
along; soon it would be dark. Flanning 
woke up, staggered into the library. The 
German asked for the papers he had found, 
went over them carefully, and asked for 
the detective’s experience. 

At last he spoke. 

“There is no doubt of it at all,” he an- 
nounced. “We’re in some sort of vibration 
— a sort of vestibule of the Unknown. It’s 
governed by frequency — and ruled by 
time. But just what dot period may be, 
we cannot tell. Mebbe it’s a minute. Mebbe 
a year — or a lifetime.” 

He pointed to the stone in the panel. “If 
you will notice how it acts. Put your hand 
close by. Radio-active — like der X-ray — 
only different. Everything — vibration. 
Light — matter — electricity — Life! Und if 
everything else answers the law, why must 
one thing be excluded? The Rhamda was 
a real scholar. He could have told all the 
scientists of the earth cards and spades. 
He could make matter. Ya! Und he could 
control it just so far — no farther.” 

He smiled suddenly and nodded to the 
attorney. 

“Vat does your aunt, der one who makes 
der pies, think about der business?” 

“Ghosts!” came the answer. 

The German laughed. “Und she’s right, 
mine friend! She’s right. All my life I live 
a skeptic; but now I know. It’s ghosts w’at 
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lives in the Blind Spot. Mebbe it’s a little 
piece of hell, eh?” 

His humor was sardonic; fatalistic. 
“Sure,” he went on. “The good Doctor 
Holcomb, he says to his class how he will 
lift the screen of the Occult. He got killed. 
But I’ll bet he learned something first.” 
He consulted his watch. “Let’s see. I’ve 
been here eight hours. Und I want to sit 
up all night. I think I’ll take a little nap.” 

Whatever could be said about Frederick 
Van Tassel, he could not be accused of an 
overstress of emotion. He was as cool as 
ice, deliberate. The atmosphere in the 
house was tense — void-like in its immen- 
sity. Yet he did not care. His short back 
disappeared through a bedroom door; five 
minutes later he was snoring. 

“What do you think of him?” asked the 
attorney. 

“I — I wish I had his nerve,” answered 
the other. “I thought Hal Watson pos- 
sessed courage; but that little fellow — ” 

“Just a matter of viewpoint,” grunted 
Fuillard. “Lack of emotion. Mathematics! 
Cold as steel. It’s a problem with Van 
Tcissel — that’s all. With us it is something 
else — mystery, life and death, a fine young 
man taken before our eyes. Calamity! 
What will happen? Also, I can feel the 
stress every minute — it gets on my nerves; 
I feel like I’m about to explode. I could 
not define it if I had to.” 

“What happened while I was asleep?” 

Fuillard related the incident of the blue 
dot, and the sounds, especially that of the 
ringing bell. 

The detective nodded. 

“Exactly. That’s the same thing that 
happened when the Spot took Hal. I didn’t 
see the beginning, but I got the end. A 
flash of iridescence. He was knocked into 
kingdom come. Yet the little fellow is right 
when he calls it vibration. The stones gov- 
ern it somehow. I’ll swear to that. The 
trouble is — to set them off. It’s like playing 
with dynamite.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just this,” answered Detective Sam 
Flanning. “I’m sick of waiting. And I don’t 
propose to take this thing as a Dutch ex- 


periment. When I called you up, I had 
just been knocked cold. And — ” 

“You mean you wouldn’t have called me 
otherwise?” 

“Not that. Please don’t mistake me. 
What I’m getting at is that I want to reach 
Hal Watson. I was blurred and confused 
then; but now I’ve had some sleep — ” 

“Still I don’t get you.” 

“Well, I’ll come right out with it then. 
I’m going to shoot the works. And if there’s 
such a thing as getting through, I’m going 
to take a dive. They got that kid — and I’ll 
follow.” 

“How about your friend in there? It 
really wouldn’t be fair to leave him out. 
And how will you go about it?” 

The detective pointed towards the stairs. 
“Up there,” he said, “is where we’ll set it 
off. I don’t know just how the thing works, 
but each time it has brought results. As 
for Van Tassel, mebbe he wouldn’t stand 
for me making the experiment.” 

The snoring in the next room had sud- 
denly ceased; the place became silent. 
Jimmy Fuillard opened the door and 
glanced in at the Blind Spot. But there 
was nothing unusual in sight. He turned 
back. 

“Tell me,” he whispered, “just what I 
am to do. Make it as definite as you can.” 

Detective Flanning did just that; final- 
ly, when the last detail had been arranged, 
he took off his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves, announcing: 

“This time I’ll be ready. How’s my auto- 
matic?” He patted his pockets. “Every- 
thing is all set.” 

It was a hard moment; looking the de- 
tective in the eye, Fuillard could feel that 
he would never see him again — and that 
death would be the sure result. He gripped 
the officer’s hand. His lips moved: 

“Flanning. You’re a friend worth having. 
You—” 

But the other cut him short. 

“Shucks,” he grunted. “This ain’t 
nothin’. Like our German friend says; ‘It’s, 
an honor to die learning something.’ ” 

The other turned; a second later his 
steps sounded pit-a-patting up the stairs. 
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Detective Flanning looked in at the Ger- 
man, saw his body sprawled out, and 
backed away. He felt that he was getting 
his last look at the world. Softly he stole 
to the door and gazed down at the city; 
then with a nod he returned and opened 
the door of the Blind Spot. 

TOOTHING happened. For five minutes 

^ he waited, peering for the beginning 
of the miracle. The silence deepened; there 
was only the weirdness of his own breath- 
ing and the pounding of his heart. Not 
that he was afraid — far from it. It was the 
suspense. Finally he stepped through the 
door into the library and listened at the 
stairs. 

What was wrong? 

“Hello,” he called. “Hello! Fuillard!” 

A sound of some one shuffling around 
was his only answer; the door at the head 
of the stairs creaked on its hinges, pound- 
ing out a volume of sound. Then, footsteps 
again. Some one whistled and dropped into 
a humming tune. 

Yes, it was Fuillard. Perhaps he was just 
slow. Detective Sam Flanning returned to 
the library, stopped and waited, listening. 
All at once he heard a sound — a man was 
walking directly behind him. Came a voice: 

“Vat iss?” 

It was the German, armed with a heavy 
automatic, peering through his spectacles. 
The air was snapping with suppressed 
magnetism, electric, almost afire. 

“Vat iss?” came the challenge. “Oh! 
You ! I see. It was a dream I have — such a 
wonderful dream — and dot little — ” then 
noticing Flanning in his shirt sleeves. 
“Where is Fuillard? Did something hap- 
pen? Hey, Flanning! Listen!” 

From the head of the stairs came a 
strange sizzling murmur — like the splash 
of red-hot iron in a bucket of water, 
steaming and seething, followed by a dif- 
ferent sound behind them. They looked at 
the stone in the panel; it had suddenly 
reddened, turned into blue and dropped 
to a snow whiteness, alive and sparkling. 
Simultaneously a splash of clamor came 
from the room of the Blind Spot 


It was a bell — tolling, tolling! That 
everlasting tocsin, pounding its rhythm of 
clamorous warning. 

“Ding dong! Ding dong! Ding dong!” 

Flanning reached the room first, the 
German banged behind him. Both men 
hung back for an instant — listening. The 
bell continued; but there was not a thing 
in sight — merely the walls and the soiled 
paper on the ceiling. Behind them came 
a rush of steps — a man running down the 
stairs. 

But Sam Flanning had no time for that — 
there was a sound behind the bell; it was 
increasing into a roar — a screaming and 
shouting. The roar grew to bedlam — in- 
creasing gradually in tone and volume 
like a mighty sea. ^ 

There it came— the dot on the ceiling a 
livid blue — like all the hues of the rainbow 
centered into that one color, coruscating, 
flashing, afire, followed by the drooping 
string of incandescence weaving like a 
snake, pulsating and alive. It seemed to 
grow — filling the room, spreading. 

There came the glimpse of vision — a vast 
throng, facing a round circle of white — a 
million beings in a storm-tossed landscape ; 
or was it a building — vast, immeasurable, 
like the seething immensity of an ocean 
whipped by a typhoon. And every one of 
the million was gazing towards the room 
of the Blind Spot. 

It was an army — a surging mass of uni- 
formed men, moving towards the stairs 
and the round white stone. Three men were 
waiting in the center, while another stood 
to one side, frantically lifting a long bam- 
boo up and down. The bell clanged again! 
One of the leaders rushed forward. At the 
same instant, Sam Flanning, the detective, 
leaped to meet him. Then — 

There was just one split second of 
vision; the man with the bamboo levelled 
his stick, the whole thing vanished, and 
Flanning toppled upon his face. 

Van Tassel sprang for his friend. He 
was calling to Jimmy Fuillard. 

“Quick! Quick!” he was saying. “He is 
dying! Mein Gott! It has come true! Now 
I haf seen der Blind Spot!” 
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CHAPTER XVII 

INSIDE THE SPOT 

^T^HE human mind is a miraculous 
instrument. 

The last thing that Hal Watson remem- 
bered was that streak of incandescence, 
the form of a man he knew as the Senes- 
tro, and Planning. The whole scene had 
been jumbled into a conflict of rolling, 
fighting bodies. Then he had fallen into 
the light. After that he knew nothing. But 
now — ■ 

He straightened up, groped about, 
looked around. His mind was still in a 
whirl; he could not believe what his eyes 
were seeing. His ears caught strange 
sounds, indescribable and weird. Yet he 
was still Hal Watson, alive and alert. 

That was the most important thing of 
all. 

But where was he? What had happened? 
Certainly he was no longer in the house at 
288 Chatterton. The very air had changed; 
there was a suggestion of immensity, a 
roar like a battling army. Then — like a 
flash, his surroundings began to visualize; 
he looked afar at a scene of bewildering 
proportion. 

It was like no place on earth — a niche 
cut out of storms, cyclonic, a sort of throne 
with a sweep of silver stairs that dropped 
like the flow of leaping water. And be- 
yond, as far as he could see, was an amphi- 
theater, crowded with living beings, shout- 
ing, gesticulating, frenzied. 

But what an amphitheater! 

His eyes swept on towards^ the distance, 
where countless columns twisted them- 
selves to the heavens, like inverted water- 
spouts. Architecture beyond conception — 
all of it woven into color, as tremendous 
as the crack of doomsday! It might have 
been a temple — anything. Hal Watson 
staggered back. 

The roar continued; strange bugles were 
sounding. The rhythmic vibration had 
given way to martial clamor. He could see 
an army marching, straight for the stairs. 
That was his first sensation. 


The second^was more relative. His feet 
began to tingle; his muscles twitched as 
though he had suddenly transgressed a field 
of magnetism. But it was not electricity, 
as he had known it. Rather, it was subtle, 
filling him with life and exhilaration. What 
could it be? What? 

He glanced down, moved his foot, and 
wondered. He was standing on a peculiar 
substance, white as snow, circular in shape, 
and about twenty feet in diameter, 

A snow stone! The same substance he 
had seen at the house at 288 Chatterton — 
magnetic and alive, built into a dais that 
extended about sixty feet on either side, 
hedged by silver walls, polished and 
adorned by golden scroll work. Behind him 
was a throne, cut from a solid jewel — 
green as the purest emerald. 

It was like a dream — or a nightmare! 
The roar continued; he could hear drums 
and bugles. The silver stairs had filled 
with the oncoming bodies. Suddenly, a 
line of figures circled about the dais. 

Figures? Men and others! The men 
were garbed in crimson and gold, splendid 
creatures; and handsome. But their com- 
panions. 

Hal Watson gasped. 

They were not men at all; rather, they 
were animals, gorillas, half human, half 
beast. Catlike, they circled about the dais 
and waited. 

But Hal Watson was growing strong. 
He moved about, puzzled but unafraid. 
From his toes to the top of his head he 
could sense the power of the snow stone. 
He was a man inspired. He turned to the 
head of the stairs, where one of the red 
clad warriors confronted him. 

It was the Senestro! 

The man was speaking; his lips curled 
into a sneer, his handsome face flecked 
with evil. 

“Ha! Sir Watson,” came his words, “I 
have you! At last you have been delivered 
to my hands. The secret of the Spot of 
Life shall be revealed. Kneel to the Bar 
Senestro!” 

But Hal Watson had no such intention. 
He could not understand why; but each 
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flick of a second doubled his strength. 
Kneeling was against his inherited instinct. 
His answer was a laugh. Again the man 
spoke: 

“You would defy the Senestro? Fool 
that thou art. Know you not that you are 
destroyed — already dead? Fool! To-day — 
to-morrow, in twenty-four hours we will 
conquer. You and your kind will go! I tell 
thee, kneel!” 

This time he swung his arm. From the 
depths of the cyclonic temple arose a roar 
like thunder. Around the dais the Mongol- 
faced gorilla men crouched, their teeth 
bare, every muscle aquiver. They were 
setting on their toes ready to spring. Like 
a man in a dream, Hal saw it all — the line 
of figures about him; the red clad men on 
the stairs, and the Bar Senestro in front 
of him. Beyond, was the dim immensity 
of receding distance — a million men, 
clamoring for he knew not what. 

It did not seem real. It could not be 
real! 

“I tell thee, kneel!” 

It was the Bar Senestro barking the 
command. But for some reason, Hal did 
not move. 

He was galvanic, his muscles were tingling 
with the strange essence of super-vibration; 
his mind flashing with genius strokes. What- 
ever his life was to be, he was sure he 
would enjoy it. Still that command. 

And simultaneously with the command a 
green light appeared in the distance — vast 
and round, like a living flame. It circled 
in a pinwheel, shedding concentric rings 
and^finally dimming into a yellow dot. 

Instantly the clamor changed. This time 
it was a yell of despair — screams of rage. 
The Senestro turned; he held something 
to his lips. A shrill whistle was the result. 
Instantly the line of gorillas charged. Hal 
Watson struck with rights and lefts; living 
the ecstasy of death. The dais swarmed 
with hairy bodies; they surged and twisted, 
heaving him up and on towards the stairs. 
And at last one of them must have struck 
him. The lights went out! The world was 
filled with darkness! 


TY7HEN Hal awoke he was in a different 
^ place — apparently a selected apart- 
ment; at first glimpse it looked like an 
anteroom, circular in shape and splendid 
in design. The walls were curved, circling 
from a domed ceiling almost to the floor, 
built of neither wood nor plaster; and 
colored with beautiful onyx. The effect 
was perfect; streaks of mixed and bursting 
hues, reds and greens and vermilions, shot 
with golds and silvers, polished with an 
easy, comfortable sheen. 

The room might have been thirty feet 
across, with a doorway at either end; but 
with no sign of a window. A bench or two 
adorned the sides, with several rugs of an 
unknown texture upon the floor. Next, he 
noticed the bed upon'which he was lying — 
a heavy posted Napoleonic affair with a 
canopy top. The coverlets were soft; the 
material was more than silken, and lighter 
than any stuff he had ever known. Straight 
in front of him was a sort of clock, half- 
way to the break in the wall, ticking the 
solemn music of time. 

“Tick tock, tick tock.” 

That was the only thing that was nat- 
ural. It reminded him of waking on a 
summer’s day — with the sun shining, and 
the vigor of life calling him into the outside 
world. Yet — 

And then his mind woke up. He straight- 
ened and stretched, gaped, and looked 
again. For the first time he really became 
conscious of what had happened. He re- 
membered the gorillas — the Bar Senestro, 
and the temple of the storms. Once more 
the notion of dreams returned. The thing 
simply couldn’t be possible. 

He lay back on the pillows, gazing at 
the surroundings — scenting a perfumed 
air. From afar came a strange murmuring 
undertone, musical with the vibration of 
tiny bells — the same rhythm he had heard 
through the Blind Spot. 

And that brought him back where he 
had started. The Blind Spot? Oh, yes! 
Everything was becoming clear. The whole 
drama paraded before him — from the 
beginning. 

This was the Occult! 
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Professor Holcomb, his grandfather, had 
promised to tear away the screen that 
shrouds the unknown — to flood it with 
the light of day. But the professor had 
become lost. And then his own father had 
been killed. And there was a detective 
named Planning who had come to Hal’s 
home in Berkeley. He had told a strange 
story and they had journeyed over to the 
house at 288 Chatterton. There they had 
discovered the new stones and watched the 
phenomenon of the Blind Spot. Again the 
question came up: 

Was this the Occult? The place was real, 
as certain in substance and material as 
the earth. And he was alive! Alive? The 
words of the Senestro rang in his ears: 
“You are dead! Given into my hands!” 

Could it be true? 

Hal Watson sat up in the bed ; he 
pinched himself to see whether he was 
awake. There was no doubt of it. And 
yet — Something had happened. He felt 
sure that he was close to the room at 288 
Chatterton. Perhaps he was in the same 
apartment. And if that were so, the places 
were identical. He recalled a law of physics. 
“No two bodies can occupy the same place 
at the same time.” The law is fundamental 
— as certain as the fact of substance. 

He was stunned. The sequence of events 
whirled by, one after another, until he 
arrived on the snow stone. He recalled the 
gorillas, and the man who had ordered him 
to kneel. Then — the end had come! 

But the most puzzling fact of all was 
that every scene had been consecutive 
down to the very end. It was like pre- 
destination, the working of some vast law. 
But what was the law? 

Life or death? They are facts; and there- 
fore have a law to govern them, a law, 
that, once known, would explain every- 
thing. The man who held it could rule 
destiny! 

H e lay still, listening; suddenly his 
attention was attracted by a shadow 
beyond the first doorway. He noticed that 
it led into a long corridor. Some one was 
moving, talking softly. He heard the voice: 


“He’s the one! The Bar Senestro will 
have it out of him before night. Then we 
shall see the day. What say you?” 

But the man addressed did not reply. 
Hal Watson strained his ears, listening. 
What could the speaker mean? What was 
the information the Bar Senestro was 
after? And why the tone of suspense? Once 
again, he went over that last moment upon 
the snow stone — the scene in the temple, 
and the rush of murderous gorillas. Then, 
just as suddenly, he thought of the house 
at 288 Chatterton, of his own San Fran- 
cisco, and his friend. Detective Planning, 
all of them unaware of the danger. 

Danger of what? 

Could it be that the horde he had seen 
was planning to break through? It didn’t 
seem possible; but if one could go, so could 
a million. He listened again; but there 
was no further sound. Then he glanced to 
the side of the bed where his clothes were 
spread upon a wooden bench. In a moment 
he had slid from the coverlets and dressed. 
He started for the door. 

But just as he reached the threshold, 
the shadow dropped across his path. A sol- 
dier in uniform stepped before him, 
saluted, and barred his way. 

“Wait, my lord! In a moment!” 

At the same time the soldier made a ges- 
ture with his hand and whistled. Imme- 
diately a number of unseen doors gave 
forth a guard, lining the corridor from 
end to end; soldiers, as erect and disci- 
plined as any he had ever seen. Simultane- 
ously an officer appeared from the far side 
with two of the unseemly gorillas at his 
back; saluted, and marched to their head. 
Hal noticed his military precision and 
pride; but he could not understand the 
beasts, shuffling along behind. 

They were almost three feet wide at the 
shoulders, their arms dangling to their 
knees, their black eyes snapping viciously. 
Now and then they gave a chattering 
sound, looking this way and that. Six feet 
away the officer halted. Hal Watson spoke; 

“Well,” came his words, “you look good. 
And you seem natural. But first of all tell 
me what it’s aU about. Where am I?” 
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The officer answered in English: 

“That, my lord, you will know presently. 
I shall take you to the royal Bar. The 
Bar Senestro! King of the Thomalia. 
Come!” 

The guard wheeled, forming behind. The 
gorillas stood on either side, the officer in 
front. Hal Watson felt exactly like a man 
between two vicious dogs, expecting every 
second to be bitten. At the command he 
followed the officer. The company swung 
into step. But not so the gorillas; instead, 
they lurched along leisurely, snapping their 
teeth as they walked. Finally they came to 
the far end, passed through an arch and 
into a long room. Undoubtedly they were 
in some immense building. 

At the end of the hall was another cor- 
ridor opening upon some sort' of a plaza 
and leading to a stairway wide enough for 
twenty men to descend abreast. All of it 
seemed to be constructed of onyx — carved 
and splendid. The air Was perfect, per- 
fumed by an unknown fragrance. From 
afar floated that undertone of melody he 
had noticed from the beginning. That and 
something else. As they approached the 
landing, Hal Watson caught the sound. 

This time it was different; confused, 
tumultuous — the voice of a great city, of 
a multitude. He could hear traffic, shouts 
and clamor. And above it all, he could 
catch the indefinable- exhilaration of sus- 
pense — the vibration of a mob. It sent a 
chill up his spine. The gorillas by his side 
turned to look, clicking their teeth and 
chattering. Ahead of them was an open 
door leading to a balcony far above the 
street. Hal looked and wondered. 

It was a place he had never seen — a vast 
city, tremendous with domes of myriad 
colors, minarets and spires, streets and 
plazas; multitudes and sounds. The fact 
was tremendous — and beautiful. Again he 
caught that fragrance, and music; like all 
the flowers and birds of the world in the 
joy of June-time. 

At first glance it might have been a con- 
vention; but almost immediately it became 
a vast throne room, magnificent, with 
silver walls and golden scrolls, the whole 


thing wrought by super craftsmanship into 
a setting as superb as the work of a Mi- 
chael Angelo, and fused upon the central 
point of the building — two low thrones 
at the end, both, of them carved from a 
substance which Watson could not identify, 
but which might have been amethyst or 
sapphire. The thrones were casting a scin- 
tillating light — obscuring the occupants 
with a blaze of glory. 

Hal Watson was blinded with the effect. 
But presently he could see. One throne 
was occupied by a maiden — a princess in 
beauty and in fact. The other, slightly 
higher than the first, held the Bar 
Senestro ! 

CHAPTER XVIII 

THE THREAT 

TT WAS Hal Watson’s first chance to 

study the man, or rather king, for sure- 
ly here was a royal setting. The Bar meas- 
ured up to the role, as handsome as an 
Alexander, perfectly poised, his splendid 
body clothed in a dazzle of red and gold. 
But it was the same man with whom Hal 
Watson had battled only a few hours be- 
fore — the man who had come only a few 
days previously for his father in Berkeley. 

The king arose; instantly his handsome 
face altered; a sneer curled his mouth. 

“Kneel!” came the command. 

Hal could feel the guard filling around 
him, forming a crescent; the two gorillas 
stepped closer. But, for some reason, he 
had no intention of obeying. His eyes 
sought the princess on the lower throne, 
caught her glance and interpreted a soft 
curiosity. Her jeweled hand was half lift- 
ed; her lips parted. 

“Kneel!” This time the king waved his 
hand; but he was stopped. The princess 
half rose; the kindly interest in her blue 
eyes had become something else. Her words 
snapped : 

“My lord Senestro! Beware! Wouldst 
thou have thy equal kneel?” 

“My equal?” The king had turned, his 
voice soft and scornful. “Doest thou call 
this weakling my equal?” 
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“Aye, my lord Senestro. Thy equal — 
perhaps thy superior. And as for the weak- 
ling — I can see by his eyes that he is a 
better man in the stuff that makes pure 
manhood. Remember, he is a prince of my 
own people. Aye, beware!” 

She had half risen, her breast heaving, 
her anger defiant. The creatures behind 
Hal’s back chattered and snapped their 
teeth. The Senestro took a step forward, 
made a sign with his hand. Instantly the 
guard drew closer. One of the gorillas 
caught hold of Hal’s arm, almost pinching 
it off. But immediately the queen rose. Her 
beauty became intense. She swung her 
hands. 

“I tell thee, stop! Casway! Balwa! Thy 
queen speaks. It is my pleasure! Thy mas- 
ter is before thee! Touch one hair of his 
head and I will slay thee on the snow 
stone. Caswa! Balwa!” 

The effect was instantaneous; the two 
gorillas stepped in front of Hal Watson, 
chattered incoherently and knelt down. 
The queen spoke again. 

“Sir Stranger, they are thy slaves. The 
only things in the Thomalia who can be 
thy friends. They and myself. The power 
of the Senestro shall not pass beyond the 
Spot. Let thy legs stand firm. Kneel thou 
not to a Senestro!” 

Hal Watson could feel a multitude of 
eyes glued upon him. He looked at the 
king, expecting an answer; but instead, 
the Senestro broke out in laughter. 

“Ah,” he snapped. “Little vixen! Spoken 
like thy mother— the Nervina! Thou 
wouldst defy the Senestro even as she. 
But remember, her followers and thine are 
dwindled. She is no more. The Senestros 
are supreme. The Rhamdas are extinct. 
Your philosophy is dead. In. its place we 
have truth. The laws of dimension — and 
facts! We shall solve the Spot of Life. 
And we have the man!” 

The queen had returned to her throne; 
it was plain that she was helpless; she kept 
clasping and unclasping her hands; all the 
while looking at Hal Watson. Suddenly 
she rose again. 

“Wouldst thou?” she asked the Senestro. 


“I. know his people. They are brave and 
noble. Look thou at this man. Canst thou 
not see that he is handsome? Better than 
thyself.” 

The words were spoken out of the heart, 
helplessly. Hal Watson could sense the 
despair, without knowing the- meaning. 
Nevertheless, it was easy to see that, down 
deep, was a great purpose. Who could the 
queen be, and what was her relation to his 
own kind? And who was the Nervina? A 
murmur arose from the multitude. From 
afar, beyond the building, came a deep 
boom, like a bursting of a rocket or bomb. 

The Senestro listened; he spoke to one 
of his counselors; turned toward Watson. 

“Thou art indeed handsome,” he 
laughed sneeringly, “but helpless withal! 
Knowest thou the meaning of this?” 

He waved his hand. Hal glanced at the 
assembly, at the array of soldiers and the 
senatorial dignitaries in front. 

“I know nothing, O Senestro!” he an- 
swered. “I cannot ‘ understand. I return 
the question. Where am I?” 

“Perhaps you are dead.” The words 
came clearly. “Perhaps not. That is for 
you to find out. Knowest thou of the 
Occult?” 

Hal Watson was staggered; once before 
he had been pronounced dead. Each step 
he had taken had seemed to confirm the 
promise of his grandfather. Yet for all 
that, he was still very much of the living. 
He glanced over at the queen. She was 
watching his every move. 

“I know nothing,’' he answered. “It is 
like a dream. Only yesterday I was in 
Berkeley; and now?” 

“Thou are in Thomalia,” the other in- 
terrupted, “in the city of the Mahovisal! 
Behold!” 

He gestured with his hand; one of the 
officers of the guard stepped forward, 
caught Hal by the arm, and led him to 
the window. Instantly, the world seemed 
to change, to open up its vastness and 
engulf him. He had caught a glimpse once 
before; but what he now beheld was past 
believing. 

The city was without end, extending 
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along a vast plain, filled with plazas and 
parks, thronged by an army, tented, 
bivouacked, prepared. The landscape was 
full of serried columns, troops as far as 
he could see. Beyond lay the blue waters 
of a peaceful ocean, and over to one side, 
the sweep of a terrific mountain. He drew 
back. What was the meaning of the great 
army? 

The Bar Senestro immediately sensed his 
thought. 

“How long,” he asked, “do you think 
San Francisco can stand against us? They 
go within twenty-four hours. Arid then 
you and thine — the human race — shall 
end.” 

The pronouncement was stunning. The 
earth man was silent; he could not believe. 
But not 'so the queen. She had risen, defiant 
to the last. 

“Perhaps it is so, my lord Senestro,” 
she said, “for well I know you would 
destroy my people. But remember! The 
secret is not thine. Your science has failed. 
And but for the — ” 

The Senestro laughed. “Aye,” he an 
swered, “and but for the cycle of the Spot 
of Life, we could not succeed. But remem- 
ber! I have, myself, gone through. And 
here before me I have the man.” 

He clapped his hand ; a group of soldiers 
stepped forward. But at the same instant 
the queen spoke: 

“Caswal Balwa! Do thy duty.” '' 

What happened Hal Watson never knew. 
The action was too swift. The huge goril- 
las had swung like cats, reached out for 
the soldiers. Men flew here and there. One 
of the guards was thrown through the air, 
splashing against the side wall. A whistle 
was blown. Immediately the fight stopped. 
The queen beckoned. 

“So, my lord. Senestro,” she snapped, 
“beware! And remember, there are others! 
This man thou shalt respect. ’Tis I that 
have spoken. The Aradna, daughter of the 
great Nervina, queen of the Thomalia. 
Defy me if you dare!” 

And with that she turned from the 
throne, spoke to her maids in waiting, and 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XIX 

DISINTEGRATION 

Tj^LANNING was dead or very close to 

it, after that encounter with the Spot. 

Van Tassel began lugging the detective’s 
body into the library. He placed it upon 
the couch, ripped open the shirt. But there 
were no marks. Jimmy Fuillard was bath- 
ing the man’s forehead. He asked: 

“Dead? Van Tassel, tell me, is he dead?” 

The other worked frantically; finally he 
looked up. His eyes had a strange look. 

“Call a doctor,” he said grimly, “quick. 
But be sure you get a physician with com- 
mon sense. None of these quack know-it- 
alls.” 

Jimmy Fuillard needed no more; in a 
moment, he was at the ’telephone. Ten 
minutes later an automobile stopped at 288 
Chatter ton. A doctor of middle age, slight- 
ly bald, ascended the steps, turned about 
and looked around, Fuillard met him at 
the door, conducted him into the library. 
Van Tassel was leaning over the body. 

“So,” he muttered, gleaming at the doc- 
tor. “Here he is. Do what you can; but 
no monkey business.” 

It was a queer way to talk to a physi- 
cian. Jimmy Fuillard wondered. The doc- 
tor knelt, went to work. Suddenly he looked 
up, began asking questions; but the Ger- 
man cut him short.^ 

“Vat I want to know is whether he is 
dead? No, he ain’t sick. Dot man wasn’t 
sick a day in his life. He was perfectly 
well up to a half hour ago.” 

“I would call it a heart attack,” replied 
the surprised medico. “But I don’t think 
he is dead. I’ll summon an ambulance, take 
him to the hospital for treatment.” 

“Und kill him,” cut in the German. “No. 
You won’t do dot. If he’s alive, he has a 
chance. But that chance comes right here 
in this house. The man is dying of vibra- 
tion. Ja! We keep him here.” 

A physician runs into all sorts of ama- 
teurs; but here was a man who was dif- 
ferent, The atmosphere and the setting 
were unusual. He looked over at Van Tas- 
sel. 
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“Vibration?” he asked in a puzzled tone. 

"Ja!” said the German. “You do not 
understand. Neither do I. But it iss so. 
Vibration and dimensions. Here he will 
live. Out there,” pointing to the door, “he 
will die — like a fish out of water.” 

The doctor drew Jimmy Fuillard aside. 
At the mention of the Blind Spot, he lifted 
his eyebrows. Apparently he had read the 
story in the newspapers. He glanced in at 
the German who had crossed the room and 
was fumbling by the desk. 

“Let me see,” he said. “Professor Wat- 
son died of a heart attack, didn’t he? This 
Blind Spot? Say — ” He stopped and 
listened. “What’s in this house?” 

“It isn’t natural,” came the answer. 
“Wait a minute. I’ll try to explain it to 
you.” 

Jimmy Fuillard explained what he 
could; then he conducted the doctor to 
the door and allowed him to walk through 
the veil of silence. The other listened, 
looked at his watch. Plainly he was puz- 
zled. 

“Let me see,” he spoke decisively., “I 
have a date at the hospital. I’ll call my 
colleague. This thing is too interesting to 
leave — also too important. Besides, there 
is that patient inside.” 

Jimmy Fuillard took him over to his 
Aunt Selena’s. A moment’s work at the 
telephone was sufficient. Dr. Colyer was 
ready for the Blind Spot, anxious to un- 
cover the phenomenon that had overcome 
the detective. First of all they moved the 
unfortunate Flanning to a bed. The doc- 
tor nodded to Van Tassel. 

“All right,” he said softly, “now I’ll 
take a look at that room.” 

But the German shook his head; he 
pointed to the bed. 

“How about dot man, Flanning?” he 
asked. “I asked you once — is he dead?” 

“No.” 

“All right. Dot’s all I want to know.” 

Without a word Frederick Van Tassel 
turned back to the desk, dug into the 
drawers and came up with a box of paper. 
He grasped a pencil and began dashing 
off figures. Jimmy Fuillard was astonished 


at his friend’s rapidity — equations were 
born, formulas leaped out. The man had 
become an automaton, impersonal, scarce- 
ly alive. The doctor opened the door of 
the Blind Spot, peering inside. But of 
course, there was nothing. 

Nothing? 

Yes, there was, too. A flicker of sound 
drew his attention. Or was it sound? 
Jimmy Fuillard was looking over his 
shoulder. Suddenly he, too, caught the 
scraping, inarticulate movement. He 
stepped inside. At first he could see noth- 
ing; but presently he located the disturb- 
ance. 

It was on the back wall, the one next 
to the kitchen, a tiny speck no larger than 
a pea, where a perfect hole had been eaten, 
or burned, straight through the partition, 
for all the world as though it had been 
sprinkled by some powerful acid. Yet there 
were no fumes and none of the ordinary 
reactions of a chemical nature. Even as 
they looked, the sides of the tiny aperture 
dropped off, disappeared. 

The phenomenon was undoubtedly 
atomistic — beyond chemical explanation. 
The doctor grasped the fact at once. Here 
was matter disappearing into space. He 
turned about, beckoned to Van Tassel. 
Whereupon the pudgy German dropped 
his pencil, entered the room, stood with 
his hands clasped behind him. 

“Well,” he asked brusquely, “what about 
it?” 

It was too much for Dr. Colyer. 

He gasped. Here was a miracle being 
worked before his eyes, and yet — the 
pudgy German was taking it as a matter 
of course. 

“Can’t you see?” he exclaimed. “That 
wall is being eaten up. It is disintegrating. 
It isn’t natural.” 

But the German only nodded. “That’s 
only w’at you think. Dr. Colyer. There 
isn’t anything that ever happened in this 
Universe dot isn’t natural. Otherwise there 
wouldn’t be any Universe. Iss it not so?” 

The doctor nodded; but Jimmy Fuillard 
was skeptical, exasperated. 

“All right,” the attorney snapped, “then 
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you explain it. Explain this cursed Blind 
Spot — the whole damned mystery.” 

And that was just what Frederick Van 
Tassel proceeded to attempt. 

CHAPTER XX 

THE INFINITE 

TT WAS a tense moment. First of all, the 

squat German conducted them into the 
library, waved them to chairs. He removed 
his spectacles, put on another pair. 

'Tuillard,” he said tersely, “I can’t say 
much. We haven’t the time. Every minute 
counts — every second. If we solve this 
thing, we must work together. Do what I 
say, and don’t ask questions. As soon as 
I’ve told you what I know of this, I want 
you to hurry down to my apartment. Here 
is the key. Bring back that little green 
trunk in the corner of my study. Also the 
top drawer in the heavy files. 

“Get back here the instant you can. 
And — ” speaking to the physician, “doc- 
tor, you better stay here. Our patient may 
need you at any moment, and, and — some- 
thing may happen to myself. Even before 
I can tell you my theory of the Blind 
Spot I may be struck down — snatched 
away. 

“So,” he flared. “Mebbe you think I am 
fooling, Eh, Fuillard? But I am not. I tell 
you, it may mean disintegration — the end 
of the world! I should not be wasting this 
time now — but if something should happen 
to me, others must have my knowledge 
to carry on the fight. 

“Now — you have read the paper of Pro- 
fessor Holcomb, Mr. Fuillard? I mean the 
scrap where he announced his lecture on 
the Blind Spot. What did he say?” 

“He was going to solve death — and lift 
the riddle of the Occult,” answered the 
attorney. 

“Did he do it?” 

“How do I know?” answered the puzzled 
Fuillard. “At least he did something. He 
was caught in his own discovery. But solv- 
ing Death is some task.” 

Van Tassel turned abruptly to the doc- 
tor. 


“Did you ever study physics? Mathe- 
matics?” 

“I’m a doctor,” came the nervous an- 
swer. “The only physic I know is of a 
medical nature. In high school, yes — 
enough to understand a few principles such 
as the law of Archimedes and Several 
others. Mathematics? Well, just what was 
in the curriculum. No more.” 

“I see.” 

Van Tassel turned, swooped behind the 
desk and came up with a collapsible black- 
board, straightened it out and picked up 
a piece of chalk. He glanced at the at- 
torney.'' 

“Pardon me,” he spoke brusquely, “if 
I go into big figures. But that is right 
where we start from, here in the Blind 
Spot. Now watch, and see what T do. 

“For a starter I am going to give you 
the beginning of the answer in absolute 
numbers.” He turned about. First of all 
he wrote; 

H = .00000000000000000000000000655 
erg-sec. 

Whereupon he glanced at his compan- 
ions. Both men gasped; it seemed that the 
procession of ciphers would never stop. The 
German’s eyes had become bright; he beck- 
oned with his chalk. 

“You don’t understand, eh? Well, after 
all it isn’t your fault. We can’t know every- 
thing. This is the last equation of higher 
mathematics; the farthest that the human 
mind has been able" to go. It is known as 
the second law of thermo-dynamics. But 
even that is all Greek to you. Is it not 
so?” 

There was no doubt of it; both men 
waited impatiently, fidgeting. The doctor 
glanced apprehensively toward the Spot 
room. The 'German went on. 

“pERHAPS I should put it in another 
way so it will be more intelligible. 
For instance, this second law of thermo- 
dynamics is merely the mathematical cal- 
culation of the end of the material universe 
and its energy; when the sun, the moon, 
the stars — every atom of substance shall 
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have given up its treasure of force and 
become nothingness. Do you get me?” 

Again there was no answer; again he 
continued: 

“No, you don’t — quite. Why? Because 
it is an abstract concreteness, worked out 
in errorle^ sequence, down to the very 
end. As mathematics it cannot be shaken; 
nevertheless, its very perfection is puz- 
zling. For example, you and I know that 
energy is passing out of matter at a tre- 
mendous rate; the world is growing cold; 
the sun is dying; and some day the last 
moment will be at hand. Yet, we do not 
consider the problem in a serious light. 
But how about the mathematician?” 

He waved his piece of chalk; underlined 
the figures. 

“Here is their answer. It is the end of 
their higher mathematics; the place where 
they must stop. That equation tells the 
story. Wherever the student of advanced 
physics gathers for his discussion, he is 
confronted with this second law of dynam- 
ics. It is met everywhere; all the atoms 
of all the elements will be destroyed when 
they lose their energy; the process is going 
on in every corner of the universe. Only — ” 

He stopped; the piece of chalk snapped 
harshly in his fingers, 

“It cannot be. That law is a delusion. 
Every physicist in the world feels it; but 
he can’t prove it. Why? Because mathe- 
matics is a perfect science; figures do not 
lie. So something must be radically wrong. 
What is it?” 

He pointed tensely to the room of the 
Blind Spot; his eyes brightened behind 
his spectacles. 

“Your Professor Holcomb had the an- 
swer. He found the secret; but he was 
caught. In the Blind Spot! Ah! There we 
have it! But let us, go back to mathe- 
matics; for, as I say, they never lie. 

“However, after all, figures have a way 
of going around the corner and sitting 
down. And that’s exactly where we are 
at the present moment.” 

He paused, wiped his face with his 
handkerchief. 

“I have only a little time to explain. 


Others who have guessed at this secret 
have vanished before they could inform 
the world. I must speak fast. But I wish 
to assure you that we have a few facts 
to go on. There is a chance that we can 
solve the Blind Spot. However, the danger 
is great. That little pinpoint on the wall 
is merely a beginning. Disintegration! Ja! 
It will spread over the world. The deluge 
is at hand — unless we stop it. So! But 
wait! I was speaking about Professor Hol- 
comb. He started out to solve death, which, 
after all, is merely another name for life. 
Do you understand what I am driving at?” 

Of course they did not. 

“Here’s what I mean. The second law 
of thermo-dynamics is the final computa- 
tion of mathematics — an equation that 
equals the Universe run down, all its 
energy consumed, converted into nothing. 
Absolute zero!” 

He paused for a moment; looked down 
at his auditors. Then he continued. 

“But right there is where sophistry leads 
us out. We know that nothing can go 
nowhere; if a thing goes at all, it must 
have a destination. Otherwise, we would 
have chaos instead of Cosmos. We merely 
fool ourselves. It is like saying that when 
we turn the sack inside out, we lose the 
hole. 

“What is life? No man knows.” He 
turned to the blackboard, still talking. 
“Life is here all about us; we know that 
it exists. Then, suddenly, it disappears. It 
is gone. Gone where?” 

He touched the scalloped fringe on the 
outside of the circle, turned about. “Can’t 
you see what I am driving at? Our whole 
Universe must answer to one law; and 
the same thing that governs the energy 
of the atom, governs life.” 

Doctor Colyer nodded; suddenly he 
spoke up. 

“I think I get your point. You are 
speaking in terms of dimensions. Nothing 
is ever destroyed; so it must go some- 
where.” 

“Exactly,” said Van Tassel. “It’s a tre- 
mendous problem when we compute the 
life of a material atom which will not give 
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up all its energy for uncounted trillion of 
years; but when we look over the miracle 
of life, it is different. We see the thing 
every day. We have this second law of 
thermo-dynamics working before our eyes. 
Life is real, else it wouldn’t exist. It came 
from somewh'we; and somewhere it must 
go.' You understand now. Ah — ” 

He paused dramatically, pointed to the 
next room; his words were ominous; 

“There we have the answer. Some one 
has harnessed the second law of thermo- 
dynamics:' H = .000000000000000000000- 
000006.55 erg-sec. The next chapter in 
human destiny! Surely it is the greatest 
day since Columbus. It proves what I 
have been working at for the past twenty 
years, namely: that mathematics does not 
stop with the second law of thermo-dynam- 
ics; instead of that, it merely begins. And 
when we get into the real facts, we discover 
that there is no end, that we live in a 
perfect circle. This Blind Spot will go down 
in history.” 

“But what is it?” asked the attorney. 

“That’s for us to find out,” answered 
the bespectacled Van Tassel. “I can only 
tell you that some one far greater than 
ourselves has been working. He was might- 
ier than all our intellects put together; 
compared to him, Newton, Laplace, 
Descartes, Einstein, combined would be 
as a baby, A super genius of a higher 
plane! Ja! 

“He must have solved the law of dimen- 
sion; he built the Blind Spot. To do it, he 
must have held the secrets of the coeffi- 
cients of matter and of spirit. It is the 
point of contact. Right here where we are 
standing is the miracle of lost energy and 
death.' We must thank Professor Holcomb 
for what we know. But we must be careful 
lest we meet a like fate.” 

“How about Hal Watson?” 

“We don’t know yet^” came the reply. 
“But Hal Watson went through alive. I 
have hopes.” 

“How about these coefficients of matter 
and spirit?” asked Doctor Colyer. “What 
are they?” 

Once again Van Tassel raised his hand; 


it was a gesture of impatience. He pointed 
to the circle. 

“You have not studied the higher 
physics, the new mathematics of the future, 
or you would not ask. For instance, we 
have several — length, breadth, thickness, 
time, motion, energy, space, inertia, stress, 
and consciousness.” 

He paused at the last word, adjusted 
his glasses, and looked into the room of 
the Blind Spot, Finally he turned around. 

“Ja!” he repeated. “Consciousness! 
Perhaps it is the greatest thing of all. We 
do not know. But mathematics has a way 
of going ahead of experiment. Take Ein- 
stein, for instance. He proved his relativity 
with figures. After they had told him that 
he was crazy, they went along with their 
experiments and found that he was right. 
But what he discovered is only the begin- 
ning. How little we know!” 

Again he held up the stick of chalk; 
this time he snipped off d piece about a 
quarter of an inch long. 

“For instance,” he said, “in this tiny 
speck of white substance there are a hun- 
dred billion billion atoms; each one a tiny 
world — for all we know — a Universe! Ions 
and protons; suns and stars; each revolv- 
ing at an inconceivable speed about its 
separate center. All answering the same 
fundamental order! Underneath is a 
common force — we call it electricity for 
convenience — rgoverned by, infinite coordi- 
nation. Remember! From the most infini- 
tesimal ion to the farthest star, we find 
harmony. Nothing happens except through 
law! ” 

Van Tassel was through. He turned to 
the desk, flopped into a chair; he reached 
out for a mass of calculations. But sudden- 
ly he looked up again, barked at Fuillard: 

“But you must go, quickly!” 

CHAPTER XXI 

THE SECRET 

tT'HE situation was grim. Fuillard put 
J- on his hat, stepp)ed to the door. Outside 
lie commandeered the physician’s car. In 
a moment he was speeding down through 
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the city to Turk Street. Before he was 
aware, he had stopped in front of the 
wholesale jeweler’s. 

The same slim individual rose to greet 
him, but at the sight of Jimmy Fuillard’s 
face the jeweler’s jaw dropped. 

“Where’s Fred?” he asked. “Hello! 
What’s happened? You look about twenty 
years older. Say, listen — ” 

But Jimmy had not time; he stated his 
errand. The tall one led the way upstairs. 
As they entered the room the fellow turned 
about, his gaunt features a picture of 
curiosity, 

“Here you are,” he said. “So he wants 
the green trunk, eh? Do you know what’s 
in it?” 

“He didn’t say. He told me to get it — 
and not delay. That’s all I know. And 
then there is something else. Oh, yes — 
that top drawer in the files. Now then.” 

“Did Fred do any figuring? Tell me — ” 

“Some. Why?” 

The other was holding the rear of the 


trunk, descending the stairs; at the bottom 
flight he stopped and glanced in the store. 

“Because,” he said, “if he did, I’m going 
with you. As you know, Fred Van Tassel 
is the top mathematician of all the earth. 
He’s positively uncanny.” 

Fuillard returned for the file; when he 
came down the stairs the tall man was 
waiting. “You fellows are getting all the 
kick,” he announced, “so I’m going to 
headquarters to get in on the fun.” 

But when Fuillard explained what had 
occurred, he was not so jovial. Still, he 
had a word or two of encouragement. 

“Leave it to Van Tassel,” he said. “If 
it can be proven by figures, he’s the baby. 
Did he tell you anything about his theory 
of dynamics?” 

“As much as he had time for.” 

“I see. Well, that’s his hobby. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Berlin; chemist 
for a living, and a mathematician for sport. 
I’ve known him for twenty years, and he’s 
never stopped figuring. It’s his only pleas- 
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ure; where you and I would go to the 
theater or a ball game, he pulls out a 
sheaf of paper and starts in. Funny thing 
— he says that Einstein has stopped at 
the beginning. That the realm of mathe- 
matics is merely in its inception.” 

"Perhaps he’s right.” 

Fuillard was thinking of the last few 
hours. Things had . happened so rapidly 
that he was ready for anything. 

Just then they turned into Chatterton 
Place, stopped in front of the dwelling. 
The jeweler sniffed the air, looked up and 
down the street. Then without another 
word he began helping with the trunk. 
The German was waiting in the hallway; 
he fairly ran to assist them. A minute 
later he had jerked the cover open and 
was running his hands into a sheaf of 
papers. Finally he picked one out and 
spread it on the table. 

It was covered with radical signs and 
tremendous fractions, arranged in the 
formula-like precision of cryptic calcula- 
tion. For a moment he was in deep study. 
Then he seized a paper and started out on 
a new set. Dr. Colyer had stepped from 
the bedroom; he motioned the others 
inside. 

“What’s in the trunk?” he asked. 

“Figures.” 

“I thought so. And I guess we’ll need 
them. They say mathematics is the perfect 
science. Well, let’s hope it is. Van Tassel 
hasn’t spoken a word since you left. He’s 
been hopping around with that tape. You’d 
think he was an architect. There he goes 
now! ” 

They looked through the door. The 
stubb.y German had finished a row of fig- 
ures and banged the last with a pencil. 
Immediately he started for one of the back 
rooms. For a moment he was gone. Then 
he returned. His voice rang out. 

“Hey! Come here quick!” 

Three volunteers stepped forward. But 
the first one was his long-legged friend, 
Couland. Without a word Van Tassel 
tossed him the end of the steel tape, bade 
him hold it in the center of the mysterious 
room. Then he took a grip on the other 


end and began measuring the distance to 
the stone in the library, standing on a 
chair and lifting the tape. Something hap- 
pened, though just what it was, no one 
could make out. There came a faint sound 
— like a bird puttering through the bush. 
The German looked back. The jeweler 
was holding his end near the center of 
the other room. Van Tassel spoke. 

“Are you ready?” 

“All set, Fred.” 

Once again the German lifted the tape, 
holding the leather case in his hand. 
Simultaneously a streak of fire ran along 
the floor — a poisonous green — unholy in 
its hue — like a flash of lightning. The 
tape was gone — had disappeared. The 
jeweler leaped through the door. 

“Holy mackerel!” he exclaimed. “What 
was that?” 

But Van Tassel had scarcely moved; a 
cold calm smile played about the corner 
of his lips, he nodded. 

“That, my friend,” he spoke in answer 
to the question, “was some of our dynam- 
ics. Dynamics with a move on! You see, 
it didn’t take the atoms in that steel tape 
a trillion years to lose their energy. Not 
by a long shot! They went all at once. 
Yust like a man dying. That’s discovery 
number one. Here is the other.” He point- 
ed to the library stone. “We have found 
the coefficient of acceleration. Now we c an 
work.” 

Where did Van Tassel get all his in- 
spiration? The jeweler knew better than 
the rest; he nodded his appreciation. Cer- 
tainly the tape had vanished; and just 
as certainly the white jewel in the library 
panel had something to do with it. The 
easiest way out was to lay the blame upon 
some mysterious aspect of electricity. But 
Van Tassel would have none of it. 

“No,” he answered, “it is not that. It 
would take me hours to explain. But we 
are on the right track, which is enough. 
You see that wall inside the room? It is 
breaking to pieces. Soon it will be doing 
more than that. This whole building will 
go. And then — ” 

He had returned to the desk, caught 
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up the papers, and resumed his figures; 
suddenly, however, he turned to Fuillard. 

“I’ll leave the explaining to you,” he 
spoke. “Take the gentlemen upstairs and 
show them the other stone. But don’t 
touch it. Under pain of death leave every- 
thing as it is. We must do nothing until 
I have solved some more phenomena.” 

Tj^UILLARD did just that. The doctor 
and the jeweler peered within the sacred 
precinct, examined the ice covered stone. 
The jeweler was the most interested of the 
three. He could not get away from the 
thing. He shook his head. 

“I’ve heard of this house years ago,” 
he said, “and I remember the story about 
the other stone. It was lighter than airl” 
“And a solid?” asked the doctor. 
“Exactly. But we didn’t believe it, of 
course. Yet — the man who told the story 
was a reputable chemist. But that, as I 
say, was years ago.” 

“What do you think about Van Tassel’s 
theory of dynamics?” asked the doctor. 
“According to his idea, everything is pos- 
sible — even our dreams.” 

Fuillard did not answer; he was think- 
ing of that vision through the Blind Spot 
— the hordes of human beings, the great 
white stone and the men standing beside 
it, But now that he thought back, there 
was, somehow, the element of illusion. 
Perhaps after all, it was some super- 
villainy. Things just simply had to fit in 
with his idea of dimension. Still — 

Just then he turned and looked around. 
For some reason both the doctor and the 
jeweler had left the room and were gazing 
through the door across the hallway. Im- 
mediately the old sensation came back, 
pregnant with silence and that everlasting 
isolation. The jeweler was drawing a long 
breath, looking around. From below, a 
chair scraped along the floor. A voice 
floated up. Came the words: 

“He was going to solve death; but he 
found something greater. Professor Hol- 
comb! His son-in-law. Professor Watson, 
and last of all, Hal Watson! A whole fam- 
ily!” 


Was Van Tassel talking to himself? The 
voice sounded far away, as though it were 
coming from a deep well. Also, there was 
a sense of loose dimension, wherein the 
ordinary circumstance of a man’s balance 
suddenly became shifted. In a way, it was 
like a man falling. But almost immediately 
the sensation disappeared. Again the room 
was silent. Fuillard looked at his com- 
panions. Both were pale as death. 

“What was that?” 

It was the doctor who spoke. The jeweler 
caught the wall with his hand. He called 
out: 

“Van Tassel! Oh, Fred!” 

There was a sound from below. The Ger- 
man appeared at the foot of the stairs. 

“What do you want?” 

“Were you talking?” 

“No.” 

“Then come up here and listen,” 

The cheipist climbed the stairs; heard 
their story. The four men stood still; but 
this time there was no sound but the beat- 
ing of their own hearts. The doctor shook 
his head. 

“Beats me,” he muttered. “I’ve heard 
about this house; and now I believe. 
There’s somebody in this room occupying 
this very air. I’d swear I’m going to believe 
in ghosts.” 

His words were gruesome and hollow; 
but apparently they meant nothing to the 
analytical Van Tassel; already the little 
fellow was plugging back down the stairs. 
His voice held the same cold judgment. 

“You’ll believe in a whole lot more be- 
fore we’re through. Ghosts? Bah. A ghost 
is a figment of the imagination. What you 
are going to see will be real. Your little 
legend of death will be a dream. But stay 
right where you are’. Don’t move until I 
return.” 

TT WAS easier said than done. There W'as 

not a coward among them; but there 
are times when any man will favor the 
open air of daylight. The attorney spoke 
up as Van Tassel did not come back. 

“What do you suppose he’s doing?” 
he asked. 
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“Most likely he’s gone back to his 
mathematics,” said the jeweler. “Anyway, 
he didn’t seem to be excited. If I had his 
nerve I could do anything. I bet, doctor, 
you’re wishing you had kept your date at 
the hospital.” 

It was a lame attempt at humor and it 
died on the speaker’s lips. Once again 
there came that vague suggestion of sound 
— rising from the bowels of the earth. It 
was like an earthquake rolling over — or the 
hum of a thousand powerful motors. 

Haroom! Haroom! Haroom! 

And because it held a certain mechanjcal 
purr, all three men immediately began 
associating it with some past experience. 
Perhaps, after all, there was something 
that could be explained. But just as sud- 
denly the sound changed, lilting into a 
cadence that floated along the air with a 
musical ,rhythm. There was no direction; 
unless it came from their feet. As the 
sound died down, the attorney called again 
to Van Tassel. 

“Jal” came the answer. “I heard it. 
Now listen again. Now!” 

This time the sound was nearer — a con- 
fused babel of voices, indistinct, lifting into 
a roar; then stopping. 

Dr. Colyer glanced at Jimmy Fuillard. 
His words were cryptic. 

“It’s Van Tassel,” he said. “What has 
he got? Those sounds weren’t in this build- 
ing. Listen.” 

Once again they heard the thing — like 
the pattering of hailstones upon a slate 
' roof, striking" with a terrific impact and 
fleeting away into the distance. A light 
shone at the foot of the stairs, white, and 
then bluish, forming a ball like Saint 
Elmo’s fire; a man was standing behind. 
Not rmtil he had reached the top step did 
they know it was Van Tassel. 

“Well,” said the German softly, “you 
heard something, didn’t you? Ja! And so 
did I. Now we’ll see what else.” 

In his hand he was holding the box- 
panel containing the library stone, moving 
it about like a search light. Sometimes 
it was 'blue; then it would be white. But 
always he was careful to keep the rays 


off his companions, shifting it up and down 
along the walls; finally he turned. 

“Strange,” he muttered, “I thought I 
had it. Perhaps, after all, this is not the 
stone I took it for. We better go down- 
stairs. You first, gentlemen.” 

Once again he returned to the desk, 
allowing the others to shift for themselves. 
The doctor glanced at the detective; the 
jeweler walked to the outside door, and 
Jimmy Fuillard peered into the room of 
the Blind Spot. Van Tassel kept working, 
plodding and now and then using a 
compass under a diagram. Finally he was 
satisfied; he motioned to the doctor. 

“See, this is what I have found. Here 
is the Blind Spot.” He pointed to a round 
hole in the center. “And here,” indicating 
a circle, “is the first stage — a concentric 
ring of influence about twenty feet from 
the hot spot. Do you understand?” 

The doctor did not answer; the German 
went on. 

“Of course you don’t; but I’ve got to tell 
you. See? First a dot und then a ring. 
Remember that. Then out here is another 
ring — which really reaches to the opposite 
side of Chatterton Place — concentric im- 
pulses working from a common center. 
That is -very important also.” 

He placed his pencil upon the dot repre- 
senting the Blind Spot and drew a straight 
line to the outer circumference, cutting it 
at a spot represented by a figure, repeat- 
ing the performance in the opposite direc- 
tion. Again and again. he drew the line; 
until the whole was cut into a ten-pointed 
star with traverse lines and intersections. 
Finally he rose in triumph. “There,” he 
declared, “is your Blind Spot. Right here 
in this building — with a little lapping over 
on the outside. Perhaps I am a little wrong ; 
but the principle is there.” 

The physician marveled; he turned the 
paper around. 

“And you figured this all out by mathe- 
matics?” he asked. “You did it in a few 
hours?” 

But the German was not open to com- 
pliments; he snorted; his hand went up 
in a gesture of impatience. 
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“Hours!” he exclaimed. *‘Mein Gott, 
doctor! I have been working for thirty 
years, figuring day and night. But I had 
nothing to go on — ^just the calculations 
beyond the last law. I was laughed at 
for a fool. But now” — he waved his hand 
proudly — “here iss the proof — the very 
point of contact — the space beyond the 
end. We have found it. Perhaps the thing 
will kill us; but what of it? We will die 
happy. Iss it not so? I may never see an- 
other day. But — ” He passed the diagram 
on to the doctor. “You keep the paper. 
Remember, it is the map of the whole 
thing. If I die, be sure and summon the 
scientists. Take the stones and let them 
see for themselves. You know enough to 
e.xplain.” 

CHAPTER XXII 

FROM THE VOID 

J IMMY FUILLARD had suddenly re- 
turned from the room of the Blind 
Spot. For a moment he, too, studied the 
paper, glancing first at one man, then 
the other. His face was ashen, his eyes set. 
For a moment he did not speak. Then: 

“A map, eh?” he asked. “Everything 
down. But — ” He pointed into the room-. 
“Before you go any farther, why not look 
at the spot on the wall? Your disintegra- 
tion has run up against a snag. Come here.” 

There was no doubting his actions. Fuil- 
lard had seen something; he was stunned. 
In another instant all three were inside 
the apartment. Fuillard was pointing to 
the rear wall, where the disintegration was 
peeling off the molecules. A hole about ten 
inches had been eaten out — revealing the 
kitchen beyond; also something else. 

At first it looked like a green light — a 
mystic lantern hung by an invisible thread, 
giving forth a blinking, unholy glow; but 
almost immediately it materialized into fact 
and substance. It was a stone — as large 
as an egg and as green as an emerald. No 
jewel could compare with its beauty; no 
talisman equal its significance. 

For it was alive, potent, and portending. 
Its light was not like that of the others; 


instead it flashed and cooled; sometimes 
it diminished into a mere pinpoint; again 
it would enlarge and cast a greenish color 
about the surroundings. Strangest of all, 
it was suspended in pure air, apparently 
independent of the law of gravity. Van 
Tassel gave an exclamation; rushed for- 
ward. 

“What is it?” asked Fuillard. “It’s there 
all by itself. And what are those flashes?” 

The chemist had caught up a chair, sat 
down; for several moments he was as 
silent as the proverbial clam. Fuillard was 
at his right, the doctor upon his left. The 
physician still held the diagram in his 
hand. One and all, they looked and won- 
dered. Finally Van Tassel reached over for 
the paper, spread it upon his lap and 
caught up his pencil. Half abstractedly he 
marked a dot within the inner circle. Then- 
he turned his attention to the intermittent 
flashes coming from the stone. 

“What is it?” asked Fuillard. 

The answer was silence; Van Tassel held 
up his hand. But it was plain that he had 
made spme sort of a discovery. He had 
drawn his chair closer; his eyes glued to 
the stone. The flashes appeared in regular 
order, like so many words repeated over 
and over. Ten minutes went by, a half 
hour, without the German saying a word. 
Finally: 

“Mem Gotti” he exclaimed. “It cannot 
be. It cannot be.” 

Jimmy Fuillard was dying with impa- 
tience; he caught the chemist’s arm. “For 
Lord’s sake,” he begged, “tell us! What 
has happened? Explain!” 

Van Tassel moved his hand; looked at 
the stone and spoke: 

“Get me a piece of paper. Quick! Several 
blank sheets out of a box, and a pencil. 
It’s — it’s Doctor Holcomb — the great pro- 
fessor of the Blind Spot, alive and talk- 
ing!” 

The thing had gone beyond believing: 
Fuillard fairly stumbled in his haste; in 
a moment he had secured the required ma- 
terial, was thrusting it into the hand of 
Van Tassel. The doctor crowded closer, 
watching to see what he could gather from 
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the lights. But only Van Tassel could make 
them out. First of all he began writing. 

“This is Doctor Holcomb. This is Doc- 
tor Holcomb. This is Doctor Holcomb. 
Flanning, Flanning. Detective Flanning. 
S 0 s, s o s, s o s!” 

The light stopped, went out completely. 
From a far corner of the building there 
came a faint undercurrent, rippling — like 
the semblance of a whisper. The three men 
listened; but the murmur had died even as 
it rose. Immediately the light began sput- 
tering again; for all the world as though 
the power was running out. The German 
breathed a prayer: 

‘*Gott give us time! Dot s o s means 
plenty of troubles. And Doctor Holcomb 
is alive. But where is he? If I could only 
answer — get a word across.” 

The stone seemed dormant for the mo- 
ment; first it was a poisonous green, then 
a healthy emerald hue. Sometimes it re- 
minded of death; then again, it promised 
life. Van Tassel mumbled his thoughts; 

“It’s vibration,” he said grimly, “yust 
like I said when I first came into the house. 
There should be a number of stones — this 
and several bthers. But there isn’t any 
doubt about those signals. 

“They’re in code — that s o s is as plain 
as day. He knows that there is some one 
here. He thinks it is Flanning. Hello! 
There it is again.” 

This time the flashes were faster;' the 
chemist contented himself with dots and 
dcishes, which the other two could not un- 
derstand. For a full five minutes the sig- 
nals continued. Van Tassel was straining 
every nerve; beads of sweat rose from his 
forehead. Once he breathed: 

“Mein Gotti” 

As the light went out again, the same 
rustle of breeze sounded behind them. But 
it did not distract Van Tassel. He was 
looking over his paper. His lips moved; 
his hand trembled. Suddenly he turned to 
Fuillard. 

“It’s worse than we thought,” he spoke. 
“We have only twenty-four hours. And 
then—” 

“Then what?” 


“It will be the end. At least as far as 
the human race is concerned. The profes- 
sor,” pointing to the stone, “is sending the 
message through. He keeps calling for 
Samuel Flanning. Flanning, Flanning, 
Flanning. Here it is all over the paper. 
And down below is this: 

“ ‘Hal Watson is safe. He is alive!’ ” 

“Can’t you see?” said the German. 
“They are two against a billion. There the 
light goes on again! He’s calling for Flan- 
ning.” 

The sequence continued for two minutes, 
almost despairing in its repetition, finally 
dying into a cryptic sentence which the 
German wrote down carefully, word for 
word. 

“I shall keep this up as long as I can. 
Let God be my guide, and lead some one 
to the other side!” 

Van Tassel looked up; the three men 
were dazed ; it was too much like a spiritual 
seance — impossible. Yet they did not 
doubt. Something had to be done. Dr. 
Colyer nodded. 

“We’ve got to signal through,” he said. 
“The old professor will be talking in the 
dark until we flash our answer. Wait a 
minute! ” 

He reached up with his finger and 
touched the stone. Immediately a strange 
thing happened; the color turned to a 
milky white, then vanished. Simultaneously 
the physician turned to his companions, 
his face a study of emotion. 

^ “Humph!” he mumbled half aloud. “I 
never — Say, touch that thing yourself. 
Did you ever feel anything like it?” 

"DUT the stone had disappeared; in its 
^ place was only a tiny pinpoint of 
light, scarcely visible, receding before their 
eyes like a distant star. The German gazed 
at the doctor. 

“What happened when you touched it?” 
he asked. “Tell me.” 

Dr. Colyer shook his head. “I don’t 
know. I couldn’t explain it in a dozen 
years. You’ll have to feel it yourself. Ex- 
hilaration! Ecstasy! Like life!” 

“That’s vibration,” said the German 
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sharply. “You did a foolish thing when 
you touched it. It could have killed you 
just as easily. But it is something to know. 
Hello! Here comes the light again. Wonder 
where it has been? Ah!” 

This time it was like a shooting star, 
a meteor of mystery cutting through the 
heavens, all in a few seconds, finally focus- 
ing in the center of the hole. It blazed 
for an instant; then it began a series of 
dots and dashes. The German seized his 
paper and pencil. Suddenly he looked up 
— his eyes shining, every muscle set. His 
voice choked. 

“Doctor. Doctor,” he spoke to the physi- 
cian. “We have got it. You have sent the 
message through. Listen to the answer,” 

This time he translated the dots and 
dashes. 

“Who is talking?” came the words. “Is 
this Planning? This is Professor Holcomb. 
Do you get me? Did you receive my s o s? 
If so, answer. But do not touch the green 
jewel with your flesh. It will set up a 
vibration; it is not of the earth. Touch 
no stone inside of the Blind Spot room. 
There are two others. Go to the library 
and take the white jewel from the panel. 
Perfect insulation. Send Morse code.” 

The German was elated; he stood up. 
But before he could move Fuillard beat 
him to it, caught the white jewel from the 
panel and dashed back. In a moment Van 
Tassel was ready, holding it against the 
green vibration. At first he was puzzled. 
How would he work it? But just then he 
drew back; again the light had deepened, 
spotting its intensity in a series of appar- 
ent signals. The chemist followed the dots 
and dashes with his pencil. When the light 
stopped, he translated: 

“Professor Holcomb speaking-. Take the 
white stone. Don’t be afraid. The two vi- 
brations neutralize. Use the white jewel 
as key.” 

That was all. The men leaned forward; 
the German held it up, lifted it toward 
the green light, tapped softly and repeated. 
What he sent through, neither of his com- 
panions knew; but it brought results. Once 
again the stone almost disappeared, for all 


the world as though it were carrying the 
message in person. Finally, there came 
a faint flicker. It gained intensity, glowed 
like a burning coal. The German wrote 
with his pencil — in code. Finally he looked 
up. 

"JaV' he spoke enigmatically. “It’s what 
I said in der first place — vibration. Spot 
of contact; over there,” indicating the 
center of the Blind Spot room. “Just what 
I have already proven with the steel tape. 
Beyond the end is the beginning.” 

“But Professor Holcomb? Where is he? 
What does he say?” 

“He is alive and Hal Watson is with him. 
Says he’s in Thomalia — wherever that is. 
Mebbe it’s Heaven — mebbe it’s hell. And 
he thinks I’m Planning. Wait a minute and 
I’ll try again.” 

This time he telegraphed quite a mes- 
sage, albeit he was rather slow. The two 
men could gather the substance from in- 
ference. At last the German drew back 
and waited. This time several moments 
elapsed before the light came back. 

“It isn’t possible,” Colyer declared. “Too 
much like talking to spirits. Do you sup- 
pose he’s dead? It can’t be.” 

But once again the calm little German 
shook his head. 

“That’s only because you are human,” 
he answered, “and have built up your 
structure. Death? Bah! It is only a dream 
— a bugaboo to frighten babies — and men. 
You will see. You say that you cannot 
understand; but that, doctor, is merely 
because you are five-sensed and accus- 
tomed to a three dimensional experience. 
la. Three dimensions and five senses. Dot 
is all you know. But your Einstein has 
proven that even gravity is relative and 
that time and distance are forever on the 
move. In other words, he has opened the 
door for a new conception. Man stands 
on the threshold of a new destiny. Hello 1 
Here comes the light.” 

The thing seemed to leap out of the 
distance, like a mystic headlight. It glowed, 
became larger, and materialized into the 
stone. This time it went to work with a 
vengeance. Van Tassel seized his pencil: 
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five minutes went by— ten; and still the 
chemist worked on. But at length he 
stopped. He turned around; his usually 
calm face was as white as milk. 

“Six hours. Tenl Mebbe twenty-four,” 
he said, “and then — the end of the world! 
But we have word from Professor Hol- 
comb.” He pointed to the hole in the wall 
where the atoms were dropping off into 
space. “He did that to attract our atten- 
tion. It was a desperate chance, because 
once started, only one thing can stop it. 
Fortunately we are in the house of the 
Blind Spot. The professor calls it the Spot 
of Life. And we were ready. Ja. Gentle- 
men,” he waved his hand. “I cannot ex- 
plain. I can only ask you to obey. A few 
short hours. Tnere is so much to do. And 
I alone can perform the miracle. You — ” 

It was one of those minutes when Fate 
writes the decision. Both the other men had 
risen. They were calm, set, ready; and 
they did not ask questions. Van Tassel 
nodded, picked up the white stone and 
walked to the room where Planning lay 
upon the bed. He glanced up at the doc- 
tor. 

“Now,” he said, “I shall prove to you 
that I was right when I told you to leave 
him in the house. Heart disease? Ja. But 
with a vibrational origin. This is what I 
learned yust now from Professor Hol- 
comb. Watch!” 

He stooped over, took the white jewel 
in his hand and pressed against the stricken 
man’s head. For a moment! Then — the 
man stirred, a foot jerked under the cover- 
let; a flicker of intelligence passed over 
the features and the eyes opened. Plan- 
ning sat up in the bed, looked around. 

“WhcH-who?” he asked. “Where am I? 
What was it? Oh, I see. But — ” 

'Plainly he was stupefied, half conscious; 
his mind was far away. He kept gazing into 
space. 

“What is it?” asked the doctor. 

The detective passed his hand over his 
forehead as if endeavoring to recall a 
picture. 

“I don’t know,” he answered softly. “I 
can’t understand. Something happened. I 


might have died — I was a billion miles 
away. Listen! There it is again.” 

It was the same rustle they had heard 
several times before, soft as a zephyr, ac- 
companied by that weird motion of shifting 
dimension. The wafls of the room faded. 
The electric light dimmed. The detective 
had drawn himself to the eclge of the bed. 
straightened up. 

Then — there was something else. 

A T FIRST it looked like a mist or part 
of the shadow; but almost immedi- 
ately it materialized into a human form. 

Human? Hardly! Rather, it was a 
gorilla, massive, featured like a Mongol. 
A great uncouth creature standing in the 
center of the apartment! It turned about, 
gazed this way and that — its black, shoe- 
button eyes snapping viciously; until sud- 
denly it located the detective. Whereupon 
it reached under its arm and brought out 
a creese. The thing flashed in an arc, 
straight for the detective’s heart. A cry 
of horror went up. The three men leaped 
— too late. 

Bang! 

It was a healthy pistol shot, coming from 
the door, one lhat hit the mark. The 
gorilla-like form staggered backward, 
clutching its arm; disappeared. Simul- 
taneously a mistlike shadow drifted across 
the room, illusive and suggestive. Then — 
the light became vivid again, revealing the 
human faces — especially that of Detective 
Sam Planning and another in the door- 
way — Couland, the jeweler. Came his 
words: 

“I got that fellow! But who was- he?” 

The detective had risen, testing out his 
feet. His eyes were uncertain — querulous. 
He looked around, first here and there. 
Then: 

“That’s the one! ” he exclaimed. “He was 
here — in- the room. I could see him in my 
dream.” 

The German was standing still; his face 
had not altered. He nodded. 

“/c,” he said, “you thought it was a 
dream. I know. But Fred Van Tassel is 
here to say it vasn’t. Dimensions? I vas 
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right. More than one. It’s a good thing, 
Couland, you come in with the gun. Ja! 
Now we know. Mebbe you will believe me 
when I tell you we must hurry. I told you 
six hours. Mebbe it’s only dot many min- 
utes. Now listen — all of you.” 

He reached for a paper and began 
scratching names, passing them on to the 
doctor and Jimmy Fuillard. His words were 
crisp. 

“Get these men on the telephone. Bring 
them here to this house. Right now! Don’t 
take no for an answer!” 

His decision was military, absolute. The 
men obeyed without question. The German 
turned to the detective, spoke again. 

“Your memory by this time has gone?” 
he asked. “It was like a dream — except 
that last part. Veil, you have seen enough. 
I have something for you.” 

Flanning stepped forward. “What is it 
— you want the police?” 

“Exactly,” came the answer. “Get the 
chief right now. A 'riot squad. Machine 
guns! Gas bombs! All the killing weapons 
you can scrape up. And remember — 
Speed! This will be worse than war! The 
old Battle of Thermopylae was fought on 
a mountain. This will be fought in a 
house.” 

The detective fairly leaped; but just 
as he was going through the door the Ger- 
man called out. The officer stopped. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“For Lord’s sake, get me a telegrapher,” 
called Van Tassel. “Get him here the in- 
stant you can.” 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE INDICTMENT 

H al WATSON, alone in a land of 
mystery, had found a friend. His 
mind blurred with gratitude and wonder, 
as the Aradna balked the hostility of the 
Bar Senestro. Was she the wife of the Bar? 
And if not — ^what was her relation? The 
Aradna? Doubtless a title. But the Nervina 
— who was she? And what was meant by 
the cycle of the Spot of Life? 

The answer to that flashed as soon as 


suggested. Undoubtedly it was some phase 
of the phenomenon he had come to know 
as the Blind Spot. And what did the Senes- 
tro mean by the term “dimension?” Who 
were the dignitaries in the scarlet robes? 
And the Rhamdas? Finally, what had his 
father to do with these people? 

A murmur rose from the assembly. Once 
again a rocket boomed out in the city, fol- 
lowed by three others in quick succession. 

The effect was startling. There was a 
rush for the windows, but the guard drove 
them back. The Senestro stopped, listened; 
then he turned about and gazed up at the 
wall behind the throne. A great red circle 
had suddenly materialized. Hal noticed a 
green light flashing in the center, wink- 
ing, and going out. Finally it blinked again. 
Another rocket sounded from afar. 

The assembly had come to an awed 
silence, faces white, expectant. The 
Senestro had not stirred. From the recess 
of the tremendous building a bell was 
pealing, booming its solemn notes. The 
king held up his hand, counted. 

“One, two, three! That is all!” 

The green light in the red circle faded 
out. In its place was a many faced dial 
with a number of hands working toward a 
single point. The Senestro pointed; turned 
to the assembly. 

“See,” he spoke. “The monient ap- 
proaches. The calculation is perfect. I 
promised to bring you proof; and I have 
this man. Through him we shall solve .the 
Spot of Life. When that dial reaches the 
zero hour, we shall have come to the end. 
But the end will be the beginning. The 
greatness of the future is before you.” 

He clapped his hands; guards caught 
Hal by the arm, conducted him to a door. 
The two gorillas followed, chattering. 

Hal Watson found himself in a sort of 
library, lined with books and furnished 
with tables. Over to one side was a long 
blackboard filled with figures. Some of the 
symbols were in hieroglyphics, but part 
were in English. One thing struck him in 
particular — a tremendous decimal at the 
head of the board. It read: H=:. 00000000- 
0000000000000000006 55 E.S. 
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Below were a number of formulas and 
a jumble of calculations winding up with 
a symbolic X=.0. 

The guard had stepped to a far door. 
The two gorillas were waiting, imperturb- 
able, one on either side. Hal Watson went 
over to one of the tables, picked up a 
book. To his surprise it proved to be an 
English classic — none other than the fifth 
volume of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” Beside it was an atlas 
— one of the very latest editions, contain- 
ing marked maps, and tables. Glancing over 
at the wall he picked out a shelf filled with 
geographic magazines. 

It was beyond belief! 

From the beginning he had believed him- 
self in another world. But now? His con- 
jectures stopped at the thought. Here were 
books, hundreds of them — in English! The 
fact suddenly dawned — everybody he had 
met had addressed him in his own tongue, 
albeit they employed a rather sophisticated 
idiom. That idiom might have come from 
grammar. He had met foreigners like that. 
Yet — their accent was good. 

He continued his research; titles began 
to pop out. He encountered some of the 
greatest names in science. Laplace, Volta, 
Faraday, Copernicus, Galileo. Then there 
were others — Newton, Pasteur, Leonardo 
da Vinci, together with a smattering of 
the philosophers. Text books abounded. 
Data, statistics, even baseball scores. 

Where had they come from? 

F inally he came to a desk with a num- 
ber of papers scattered about. One of 
them, held down by a jeweled weight, at- 
tracted his attention. The writing was in 
a clear legible hand. He read: 

Summing up, we find the following. 
Their greatest mind so far is a man named 
Albert Einstein, a mathematical genius who 
might be remotely compared with our own 
Jarados, albeit he has only touched on the 
fringe of certain common laws, the first of 
which, called the tlieory of relativity, is the 
mere beginning of real thought. However, 
we find that there are very few who can 
understand him, and that the great mass 
of population is densely ignorant. 


They have not reached down to the law 
of the atom; although they have discovered 
that it exists; neither have they any knowl- 
edge of ethereal structure. Their knowledge 
of dimension is limited to a superstitious 
reverence for death. They are cowardly, 
holding it a mark of distinction to risk their 
lives. This weakness threads their history, 
their economics, their philosophy, even their 
daily routine. They are ruthless, selfish, un- 
truthful. While making the greatest pro- 
testations of friendship, they will ruin their 
competitors in business. Always inconsistent; 
they are not so far removed from the an- 
cestral baboon. Their history abounds in 
wars. 

They do not appear to have any great 
knowledge of economics; hence we encoun- 
ter the strange phenomenon of whole na- 
tions producing foodstuffs in such huge 
quantities that they literally starve to death! 
Each man strives to pile up as much as 
possible to ward off starvation; but unfor- 
tunately as soon as he has gained wealth, 
he becomes a marked man, with every other 
individual,'' through friendship, treachery, in- 
sinuation, violence or lust plotting to rob 
him. What is true of private citizens is true 
of nations and peoples. From the first re- 
corded event, we encounter great migrations, 
whole races sweeping across continents, 
slaughtering and killing. Murder is an art; 
deceit a virtue. 

Yet, strange to relate, their loudest pro- 
testations, in government, business and in 
personal relations are just the opposite. 
They talk eternally of peace and a peculiar 
code of ethics which they call — love! They 
are entirely without honor. They merit de- 
struction. 

This ought to be easy. They possess no 
knowledge of atomic law; they are totally 
ignorant of the vast resources of light; and 
they doubt the existence of an ether. How- 
ever, they have entered upon a chemical 
age, and are just skimming around the 
edges of its vastness. Quite appropriately 
they have turned most of their knowledge 
in the direction of destruction — explosives, 
gases, and poisons — with a view to more 
killing and greed. 

Finally, they have no inkling of dimen- 
sional equation. However, a few of their 
minds — the aforementioned Einstein and 
several others — have dug down into the 
physical aspects of Universal Law and have 
reached as far as what they call the mysteri- 
ous quantity H. Beyond that they have been 
unable to go. In other words, they have 
not solved life. 

That was all; the remainder was set 
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down in hieroglyphics, figures of unknown 
character with now and then what looked 
like the Greek letter theta cropping out. 
But it meant a whole lot to Hal Watson. 
He read the wording over and over, in- 
wardly acknowledging the indictment, at 
the same time resenting its implication. 
His own race — his own people had been 
found wanting. It was a sentence of death! 

He glanced up. The two gorillas had 
not moved; yet all the while they were 
watching. Once again he looked at the 
blackboard where the cryptic formulas 
drifted down from the mysterious equation 
of H. He began to understand — to realize 
that he was looking at the vastness of the 
infinite, where Time and Space had be- 
come animate. He was not dreaming. It 
was a fact. Perhaps, as Professor Holcomb 
had prophesied — it was Death! 

He stepped again to the window, glanced 
cut at the vast city. This time he under- 
stood the scene. The army, the throngs, 
the unending columns meant — invasion. 

The landscape was unending, beautiful. 
Out of an azure sky what looked like a 
swarm of swallows was dropping into the 
sea, casting up jewels of flashing spray. 
Airships! Each one as big as an ocean 
liner. Beyond was a mountain, Himalayan 
in magnificence, rising miles above the 
snow line. Over to his left was the sun, 
a dozen times larger than his own, stand- 
ing on the horizon like a plate of mellow 
gold. 

Hal Watson was fascinated; but sud- 
denly he noticed the columns moving. At 
the same instant something stirred behind 
him. He turned and encountered the Bar 
Senestro ! 

CHAPTER XXIV 

FATALISM ! 

fT^HE king had closed the door. He 
beckoned Hal Watson toward a chair, 
chose one for himself. His action was far 
different from the haughty demeanor of 
a few minutes previous, Yet he was every 
inch a despot — his words snapped arro- 
gance. 


“So you have seen?” he began, indicat- 
ing the window. “What do you think?” 

“I do not know,” came the truthful 
answer. “I cannot understand. You have 
an army. Yet, this is not San Francisco. 
It is not my world. It — I cannot begin to 
understand.” 

The other nodded. 

“Of course not. But you will in a few 
hours. When they begin parading down 
Market Street through a death-swept city, 
you will wish that you had stopped them.” 

“I?” 

“Exactly. You and one other. There was 
your father; but he no longer counts. Tell 
me — who was with you in the house at 
288 Chatterton?” 

Dimly Hal Watson realized that it was 
to be a game of wits, with all the odds on 
the side of the Senestro. Should he answer 
him truthfully? The king awaited, his 
splendid eyes watching his victim. 

“Who was with you?” he repeated. 

“Flanning.” Hal Watson let out the 
truth, scarcely knowing why he spoke; 
at the same time conscious of the other’s 
magnetism. 

“You mean the detective — the man who 
followed me from Berkeley?” 

“Yes.” 

“What happened before that? Tell me, 
did the newspapers — your reporters — 
suspect the power of the Spot of Life — 
I mean the Blind Spot?” 

“No, I don’t think so. They accepted 
it as an old woman’s tale.” 

The Senestro smiled. “And they didn't 
suspect the death of your father?” 

Hal Watson started; instinctively he 
sensed the truth; his heart skipped a beat 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked. 

The Senestro did not bat an eye; his 
answer was brazen, ruthless. 

“Merely this,” he answered. “I killed 
him, of course. I suppose they called it 
heart disease?” 

He had pulled a small tube from his 
pocket — an object about the size of a flash 
light. He held it in the palm of his hand. 
Hal Watson was fighting down a thousand 
impulses; the strongest of which was to 
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seize this calm villain and throttle him to 
death- His own father murdered! 

The Senestro smiled; he stepped closer. 

“I know how you feel,” he said, “but 
it had to be. Your father knew the secret of 
the Blind Spot — part of it. And he had 
to go. I was also after you. But I did 
not have the time. I was forced to return. 
How did you pick up the case?” 

Hal had gathered himself together; he 
was thinking of Sam Flanning on the other 
side of the Spot — a lone man bucking mys- 
terious forces with a supply of bravery and 
pure ignorance. Yet a certain something 
warned Hal that he held a card. Otherwise 
the Senestro would not have sought him. 

“It was just simply — well, the detective 
followed you. He could not gain a hearing 
at headquarters, so he canie to me. I 
accompanied him to Chatterton Place.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“I don’t know — that depends on the 
time I have been here.” 

“How long were you in the house at 
288 Chatterton?” 

“About twelve hours — maybe a little 
more.” 

“And you picked up certain phenomena? 
Tell me how you managed to open the 
Blind Spot. Answer me that.” 

He turned the silver tube over in his 
hand; behind him the two gorillas were 
standing motionless, their black eyes snap- 
ping. 

Hal Watson wondered what the object 
could be. 

“I don’t know how it opened,” he said. 
“It just happened. Don’t ask me why.” 

“I’ll tell you right now,” came the reply, 
“that you’re a pretty good liar. Like all 
the earth folk, you fall back on deceit. 
No, no! Don’t get excited. It will do you 
no good. Do you suppose” — he waved his 
hand — “that I would have you here other- 
wise?” 

“And you killed my father?” The words 
boiled out. “And now I must tell you the 
truth — betray my friends?” 

“Have your choice.” The Senestro 
turned, stepped to the door, beckoned. A 
member of the guard marched in, saluted. 


Again the Bar turned to Watson. “Here 
is how I killed your father. Watch and you 
shall see death — as it should be.” 

The soldier had not moved; he was 
standing at attention. The Senestro adjust- 
ed a button on the small tube. Then he 
turned it towards the soldier. 

“This man is not afraid to die — because 
he knows. Now watch. I- have timed his 
end. Two minutes. Count the seconds. Ah. 
Now then.” 

Hal was horrified — fascinated ; the whole 
procedure was beyond belief. There was 
no feeling — no emotion. The soldier had 
not moved a muscle; a minute passed by 
— thirty more seconds; two minutes. The 
man fell down on his face. Dead! The 
Senestro grunted. 

“There’s your father’s end. The way 
he died. Dimension! Do you understand?” 

Hal Watson did not; he could not speak. 
The Senestro stepped to the door again, 
called another soldier. The scene was re- 
peated, only — 

“This time I’m going to drop the min- 
utes,” said the Bar. “I shall show you how 
a dimension gun works. Instantaneous — 
noiseless. Watch!” 

It was done! The clean-cut soldier had 
met death without a whimper. His body 
collapsed. Immediately the guards outside 
the door marched in, gathered up the 
bodies and disappeared. The Senestro 
nodded. 

“Perhaps you will talk now. Oh, I know 
how you fear death.” 

Hal Watson laughed. His fingers were 
itching for the other’s throat. But greater 
than all was the menace of the Blind Spot. 
His own people! He had seen the dimen- 
sional gun. The vision of a death-swept 
San Francisco might become a reality. 

“Perhaps I should show you something 
else. Come.” The Senestro rose. 

He led the way along a corridor — 
through a hall lined with silent soldiers 
and out on a portico. He pointed, far be- 
low, at the vastness of a temple, where an 
uncounted host was waiting. The sight 
struck the earth man like a blast. It was 
the same place he had seen from the mys- 
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A flash of lightning tore the firmament the Karnaklan pillars broke, collapsed. The 

earth man and the Princess Aradna were circled by bursting flames. 


terious snow stone; but viewed from the 
height it was titanic. 

The Senestro stepped closer. 

“Behold your Blind Spot, ’ he said. “Be- 
hold the Spot of Life! Yonder is the 
secret. The point of contact. Our answer 
to your death. The end and the beginning! 
Mark ye well.” 

The words were dramatic. But Hal Wat- 
son was watching the pool of magnetism. 
It seemed alive, twisting, seething with an 
unholy glow. Soldiers were pacing around 
the edge; a blue-coated column thronged 
tht! silver stairs. The golden walls behind 
the throne pulsed, reflected glory. And far 


above, directly behind, was a green jewel. 
It gave off a winking light. 

A roar sprang from the multitude. It 
swept through the storm-tossed temple and 
was caught up outside. 

Suddenly the whole scene visualized. 
The earth man gasped. The Spot of Life 
had disappeared. In its place was the dingy 
room of the Blind Spot. A man was stand- 
ing in the center of a faded Oriental rug. 
It was Flanning! Hal Watson leaped to 
his feet, let out a yell. But it was drowned 
by the multitude. The scene had vanished. 
The Spot of Life had returned to color. 

Here was a proof of the unknown di- 
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mension. From the inside looking outl 
And he had seen Sam Flanning. 

Something touched his side. He had for- 
gotten the Senestro. But now — the hand- 
some Bar was holding the dimensional gun 
close; he gritted: 

“Now then. You’re going to tell me. 
What’s going on in the House of the Blind 
Spot! One minute! Then you'die!” 

CHAPTER XXV 

A TRUMP CARD 

TT WAS a grim threat. Yet the earth 

man was not afraid. It proved one 
thing. The Senestro did not know it all. 
There was still a chance — if he only knew 
how to use it. Perhaps he could flash word 
to Flanning. Warn him! 

And there was one thing more — the mys- 
terious stones he had found on the other 
side. They were keys — undoubtedly. He 
faced the Senestro calmly. The Bar drew 
back; his face white with rage. The words 
snapped. 

“You’re a strange man — like your father, 
Chick Watson. But come. I still have a 
way. I shall show you.” 

Once again the earth man was led to 
the room. The Senestro pointed to the 
figures — drawing the calculation down to 
the final answer. 

“If you won’t talk gracefully, perhaps I 
can make you. Do you know what this 
is?” 

Hal Watson shook his head. He was 
thinking about the scene in the temple — of 
the natural transition. In front of his eyes 
was the great decimal, signifying the mys- 
terious quantity H. What manner of mor- 
tals were these people of the Blind Spot? 
What was the law? And finally why bad 
his father remained silent? The Senestro 
spoke again: 

“Did your father ever speak of the 
Thomalia? — Of the Spot of Life?” 

“Never.” 

“Did he ever mention a man named 
Harry Wendell, or one Hobart Fenton?” 

“He did not.” 

“I see. And I know you speak the truth,” 


he indicated the books upon the wall, and 
the paper on the table. “You have looked 
at these and wondered where they came 
from. I suppose you have guessed that 
much?” 

“From Chatterton Place?” 

“Exactly. Purloined years ago. They 
have been our source of information. They 
have given us your language. 

“We have learned a great deal about 
your world. We know you; but you are 
ignorant of us. Only four men from the 
earth have ever gained entrance through 
the Spot.” 

“Who were they?” 

“First of all, there was a Professor Hol- 
comb — a man who might be compared to 
our Jarados. Second, Chick Watson, your 
father, followed by one Harry Wendell and 
another named Hobart Fenton. The last 
two became Kings of the Thomalia. Your 
father returned tp the earth and held his 
secret. The professor — ” 

He stopped. Hal Watson spoke up. 

“What became of Professor Holcomb?” 

“We shall come to that later,” said the 
Bar, looking around. “I’m going to prove 
to your satisfaction that you have no 
chance to escape.” He pointed again to the 
decimal. “You will find that you are up 
against natural law, that we know each 
detail, and are prepared.” 

He reached for a chair, sat down. Hal 
Watson wondered; the Bar was one minute 
a king but the next instant he could be 
a man. Certainly, he was an actor. 

“This is the Thomalia,” he declared. 
“A world. Round like your own — and di- 
mensional. In the beginning we came out 
of chaos, I suppose, and passed through 
geologic ages just like any other. But that 
was billions of years ago. Then came life 
— and living beings. Men! And history. 
After that we must have passed through 
epochs much like your own. We grew out 
of savages, into what we chose to call 
civilization. We produced men and events; 
and finally we had our Jarados.” 

“Jarados?” echoed Watson. “That is the 
one you compared with Professor Hol- 
comb.” 
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“Right. Because, like your grandfather, 
he was a scientist with imagination — a man 
far ahead of his age. To be exact, he was 
born in the Chemical epoch of the Tho- 
malia. A great genius — something on the 
order of your contemporary Einstein, only 
far greater. The man who solved the atom, 
and built up the elements. How many ele- 
ments have you on the earth?” 

“Ninety-two,” came the quick answer. 
“One or two are still undiscovered; but 
that is the correct number.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that there 
might be more?” 

“Our scientists say there can be no 
others. I haven’t given it much thought.” 

“Ha! Yet you know that all your ele- 
ments are common at the bottom, built out 
of vibration, or what you choose to call 
electricity. For instance — your hydrogen 
atom is composed of two ions and a 
nucleus; whereas your oxygen is made up 
of six ions and a nucleus.” 

“Yes, that runs on up the scale — clean 
up to uranium.” 

“And you know that you can take two 
poisons — say sodium and chloride and pro- 
duce a substance that is a food — salt. In 
other words, an exact opposite.” 

“I understand that much. It is one of 
the marvels of nature.” 

“Exactly. Well then, what do you sup- 
pose you get when you master the under 
laws of vibration and build up your own 
elements. For instance, why has your three 
dimensional world stopped at the ninety- 
second?” 

The earth man could not answer; the 
other went on. 

“Simply because it is the end of that 
dimetision. Beyond, you step into some- 
thing else. You find the door of another 
world. Once opened, it solves the Infinite. 
For instance” — he pointed — “The Spot of 
Life! Our Jairados, the great mind of the 
Thomalia! The man who built up the laws, 
but could not use them. 

"The reason?” he went on. “Simply be- 
cause he was born before his time. He lived 
fifty thousand years ago — in an almost 
legendary age, when the Thomalians were 


but a few millenniums out of savagery. He 
could not pass on his knowledge; no one 
could understand him. Hence he did what 
any other genius would do under the 
circumstances. He wrote down his laws, 
selected a few followers and taught them 
what he could. His death marks the 
calendar of the Thomalia.” 

“What happened then?” asked Hal Wat- 
son. 

“Just exactly what always happens,” 
came the answer. “His followers regarded 
him as a god. They called themselves 
Rhamdas. And they built up a religion — 
one that survived for many thousands of 
years, a religion of the Spot of Life and 
its prophecy. They promised the return of 
the Jarados and his teaching. The Spot 
of Life would open. And strange to say, 
it did.” 

“You are talking now of Professor Hol- 
comb?” 

“Precisely. The Spot of Life does run 
in cycles — the Jarados saw to that; no 
doubt as an inducement to the Thomalians. 
It was something to solve — they could not 
use it until they had evolved up to its level. 
And then — when the cycle came around, 
one of their Rhamdas, a head man, passed 
through. And your Professor Holcomb 
stepped into Thomalia. The Rhamdas 
hailed him as the Jarados. Later, he was 
followed by your father, known as Chick 
Watson. That was in fhe days of my own 
father — the first Bar Senestro.” 

^T^HE Bar continued: “Let me go back 
a ways. I said there was a religion 
with the Rhamdas acting as high priests. 
I failed to tell you about the Senestros — 
the secular kings who opposed them. The 
two orders had grown side by side. The 
Rhamdas taught science from a religious 
and supernatural standpoint. The Senestros 
held the opposite view — that the Jarados 
was a mere man, long since dead, and that 
there is naught in the universe but plain 
natural law. From the start, we have 
despised hocus-pocus. The people were di- 
vided. 

“So naturally, when a stranger came 
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through the Spot, it looked bad for us. 
There were two queens who had gone 
through. And there was a prophecy writ- 
ten on one of the golden scrolls. Everything 
seemed to dovetail with the sacred word. 

“First came Professor Holcomb — a great 
mind and a scientist. Then came your 
father, answering still more of the 
prophecy. Then the first queen — we called 
her the Nervina, returned with a man in 
her arms. And then another man. Strange 
to say, each detail appeared to tally. The 
people of the Thomalia were aroused. The 
day had been promised when the Thomal- 
ians were to enter paradise. 

“The Senestros were helpless. But they 
did not give up. From the start thej'^ had 
despised the Rhamdas. The whole thing 
was recognized as Rhamdic trickery. We 
knew that your men are mortal — poor 
earthlings of another world. 

“That was known as the day of the 
Jarados. You might compare it with your 
own Day of Judgment. Millions andimil- 
lions gathered, prepared to enter the Oc- 
cult. There was only one thing the Senes- 
tros could do. That was to be ready, head 
the hosts, and lead them into the other 
dimension. 

“But there was one man who beat us. 
Professor Holcomb! He alone understood 
the peril. He managed to get your father 
back to the house at 288 Chatterton. His 
mind seemed to equal that of the Jarados. 
And he did not relish the fact that he 
was acting the part of an impostor. His 
sole purpose was to save the earth. He 
succeeded; yet he failed in his ultimate 
intention. 

“The day arrived. The very minute! 
The trickery of the Rhamdas was su- 
preme. The Senestros sought to lead the 
Thomalians — marched up the silver throne. 
The Spot of Life became a living thing. 
And the miracle happened — just so far. 

“The Spot opened enough to convince 
the Thomalians. The Judgment of the 
Jarados became a glorious fact. The two 
men Harry Wendell and Hobart Fenton 
married the queens. They became mon- 
archs of the Thomalia, and Professor Hol- 


comb was forced to go on with his roU 
of deceit — he became the Jarados. 

“The Senestros were disgraced. For a 
while they were out of it entirely. But as 
I say, they did not give up. They still 
maintained the naturalness of the seeming 
miracle. They pronounced the Jarados an 
impostor. In the end, we formed our great 
conspiracy and succeeded. 

“There was only one way — to destroy 
the Rhamdas, kill them one and all. It 
w'as a holocaust worth seeing. The two 
kings, knowm on earth as Harry Wendell 
and Hobart Fenton, were executed with 
their consorts. The only one left was the 
daughter of Queen Nervina. We call her 
the Aradna.” 

“And you say the Rhamdas were all 
killed?” 

“All except one,” came the blunt reply. 
“The Rhamda Avec. We could not reach 
him because he had been caught in your 
own world by the closing of the Spot of 
Life. But he must have learned. He and 
your father recognized the danger from 
the Senestros. They kept the Spot closed.” 

Hal Watson breathed a sigh of relief. 
At last he could understand his father’s 
silence, also the reason for the ownership 
of the house at 288 Chatterton Place. 
The Senestro continued: 

“Since that day we have been working. 
Most of the Rhamdic secrets became our 
own; we weeded out the dogma and select- 
ed the facts. Every detail had been gone 
into. And now we have come to the end. 
The dimension has been solved. The way 
is open.” 

There was one thing left. Hal Watson 
asked : 

“But why did you come to Berkeley? 
Why were you looking for me?” 

The Senestro looked up; his whole de- 
meanor suddenly altered; an expression of 
foxlike cruelty flashed across his face. 

“That is for you to find out,” he 
snapped. “I killed your father. He knew 
too much. I had to be sure. Two men were 
in my way. I got one in Berkeley. The 
Rhamda Avec I finished later. However, 
certain things have happened during the 
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last few hours. Some one has been tamper- 
ing with the Spot from the other side. 
You are going to tell me.” 

Again the earth man was silent. He was 
thinking of the stones and their miraculous 
substance. Undoubtedly they had been 
built up by the Rhamda Avec, The coming 
of the Senestro had destroyed the plan. 
What did the Bar refer to? Had Planning 
gone for help? 

“You are going to speak?” 

“No!” 

The Senestro snapped to his feet; his 
whole bearing had become tigerish. Hal 
Watson glanced over at the two immovable 
gorillas in the corner. Their expression 
had suddenly altered. The Bar stepped 
to the side wall, pressed a button. He 
sneered back at his prisoner. 

“I’m going to show you something,” he 
spoke. “You fear death! Remember, I 
know the psychology of the earth man. 
He is a coward; if not for himself, at least 
for others. You shall see.” 

Once again steps sounded along the cor- 
ridor, measured, and even. The door 
opened. Two guards appeared. They were 
packing an object between them — a 
withered shape that bore the resemblance 
of a human figure, wrinkled, twisted, 
scarcely recognizable. Yet it was a man! 

A man! Hal Watson staggered back. 
Two wonderful eyes were peering up — gray 
pools of wisdom, beautiful, calm, unafraid. 
The soldiers had yanked the form to its 
feet, jerked it about to face the Senestro. 
It staggered, fell against the side wall. 
The lips moved. 

And the Bar Senestro laughed. He waved 
his hand. 

“So,” he taunted. “You that fear death! 
Look ye well into the future. Behold! 
’Tis he. The false Jarados. Professor Hol- 
comb!” 

CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ARADNA STRIKES 

I T WAS a blow to Hal Watson. What 
manner of torture could have reduced 
a human form to such a level? Professor 


Holcomb! The name had become legend. 
A thing to conjure with! And now — 

Here was a fumbling wreck with only 
the eyes to tell of the spirit. They sought 
Hal Watson; peaceful, undaunted, un- 
conquerable. The Senestro snarled. He had 
become fiendish. He arose to his extreme 
height, waved his lordly hand. 

“Behold the Jarados!” he taunted. “The 
last remnant of Rhamdic superstition! We 
salute you!” 

Hal Watson was ready to strike. His 
anger was akin to frenzy; but something 
restrained him. He gazed at the aged form, 
caught a glance from the eyes. It was like 
looking into a soul. They were speaking 
more than words — they appealed. Here 
was intelligence supreme! 

The Senestro sensed it. The earth man 
could study the flitting uncertainty of the 
Bar’s handsome features. Something had 
gone wrong. What could it be? 

The old man had gathered himself to- 
gether. A bony hand reached up for his 
throat, caught the garment together, and 
dropped down. The lips moved: 

“The Lord Bar is ready! Let him be- 
ware!” 

Simultaneously a tiny bell tinkled at 
the end of the room, bringing a faint an- 
swer from afar. Hal Watson looked over 
at the two gorillas. He noticed the Senestro 
reaching for his breast. Suddenly the Bar 
straightened. The haughtiness returned. 

“Well done, thou Jarados!” he spoke. 
“But remember thy end is nigh. We know 
the secret of the Law. See? We have 
brought thee a boon. Is he not a handsome 
specimen?” 

The words were wicked, taunting. Hal 
Watson did not know their meaning yet 
he could sense the inference. Death was 
not far away. Outside, the guards were 
drawn up. A murmur sounded in the dis- 
tance. Once again the bell tinkled. The 
Senestro turned. 

“Thinkest thou to play with the Senes- 
tro?” he demanded. “Neither thyself nor 
the queen can stop me. ’Tis written in 
destiny. Thy fate is sealed. Unless — ” 

“So be it. My lord has spoken. If he 
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holds the secret, why should he ask? Look 
ye well to what ye do.” 

Professor Holcomb looked down the hall, 
past the gorillas and back to Hal Watson. 
Again that warning. This time it was 
caught by the Senestro. The Bar stepped 
forward, seized the old man by the wrist. 

“Fear ye not death?” he spoke. “Look 
at this man — Hal Watson. Thy grandson! 
What say ye now?” 

Hal Watson clenched his fist. But once 
more he was stopped by the glance from 
the aged man. The Senestro turned about, 
touched a button. Immediately several men 
clad in long crimson robes appeared 
through a door in the side wall. But at 
sight of the aged form they stopped, rever- 
ence written in their features. One of them 
spoke : 

“What now, O Bar Senestro? This — ” 

“Aye,” came the answer. “Did I not 
promise that we would carry through on 
the day? Behold — the Jarados!” 

He laughed. An orderly darted in from 
the corridor. At the end of the room the 
mahy-faced clock ticked its solemn warn- 
ing. The Senestro glanced at the message, 
wrote an answer. The guard disappeared. 
But as the door swung behind him, Hal 
Watson caught the roar of that tremendous 
multitude. The thing was getting on his 
nerves. 

Suddenly the bell tinkled again; this 
time there was a note of defiance. Simul- 
taneously, the portion of the wall beneath 
the clock broke into a pale blue light, re- 
vealing a mirror. And in the glass a femi- 
nine figure! The Senestro had drawn back 
aghast. It was the queen — the Aradna! 
Came the words: 

“Beware ye, Senestro! The day is come! 
But the Aradna has not spoken.” 

Plainly her arrival was unexpected. She 
stepped forth — a vision of blond loveli- 
ness, silken, her left arm bare to the shoul- 
der — every inch a maiden — and a queen. 
She spoke to the earth man. 

“I have watched ye from the beginning. 
Speak not! Thy life may be forfeit. The 
earth? My people — one word and it will 
be too late.” 


TJ^HAT could she mean? Hal Watson 
^ was dazed. The Senestro was clutch- 
ing his weapon. The two gorillas stirred 
uneasily. Plainly there was something in 
the air. The little queen pointed. 

“ ’Tis so, Senestro! I know thy power. 
But remember I am the Aradna. Thinkest 
thou that I have no secrets of my own? 
I, the Aradna, daughter of the Nervina, 
and the godchild of the Jarados!” 

She was defiant, her tiny foot stamping; 
Beauty supreme! And impotent! The 
Senestro tossed his head, broke into laugh- 
ter. He pointed derisively at the frail fig- 
ure of Professor Holcomb. But just as he 
moved his lips a sound drifted from the 
temple — mysterious, like an ocean rolling 
over in its sleep. 

Haroom, haroom, harooml 

An earthquake might have equalled the 
effect — the building trembled and settled. 
The air deadened. Hal Watson was 
stunned. Then — the atmosphere changed. 
The lights went out. From the distance 
floated the sound of the tremendous bell. 

Something swept upon Hal. He could 
hear the staccato command of the Senes- 
tro; a mighty arm caught him up and lifted 
him towards the ceiling. A cry! A roar! 
Quick words — commands. A light passed 
before his eyes, revealing the rushing body 
of the princess, heading for a doorway. 
Behind was one of the gorillas holding 
the professor against his breast. 

Doors slammed! Curses! Shouts and de- 
fiance. Then all was changed. There came 
the sensation of rushing waters and swift 
movement along a silver lined passage 
murky with creamy light. They were going 
down, swinging around corners, and re- 
versing. But suddenly they stopped. Once 
again the lights went on. The little queen 
was standing in front, poised and listening. 
The roar of the multitude was close at 
hand. It crescended like an augmented 
wave. But now it had a note of terror. 
Again the building shook. The girl had 
turned to the professor. 

“Father,” she asked, “what is it? Are 
we too late? What?” 

Hal Watson witnessed another miracle. 
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The bundle of wreckage suddenly straight- 
ened — became erect. Here was genius — 
superintelligence. Jarados or not, he was 
no longer a mere man. His words came 
softly. 

“ ’Tis nothing my child. The earth is 
speaking.” 

They were standing in a circular room, 
with walls of glistening ebony, lit by an 
unseen ray. The effect was somber and 
threatening. But the queen and the pro- 
fessor knew their business. A flicker of 
color appeared before them, twisting in a 
spiral and focusing into a figure of three 
colors — red, green, and blue. A clover leaf! 
The princess toyed with the top color. 
She spoke to the earth man. 

“Remember! You will follow. Turn 
neither to right nor left. The gorillas will 
protect you. Be not afraid. And remem- 
ber, come what may, the Thomalians still 
hold respect for their queen. And the 
Jarados? He is supposed to be dead!” 

She had pressed the third color! 

Immediately all things had changed. 
A blaze of light shone down from above. 
They were moving swiftly, gliding out upon 
a white substance — the snow stone! 

Below was the multitude, waiting, terror 
stricken, uncertain. The faces, were num- 
berless, upturned, whitened. Soldiers all 
— and Thomalians 

Then — a muffled roar. “The Aradna! The 
Jarados!” 

And there was something else— the Bar 
was climbing the stairs, leaping forward. 
Hal Watson watched him swinging his 
weapon, aim it across the dais. He could 
feel the effect — a strange sensation of vi- 
bration that rose from the center of the 
stone and ringed about the edge of the 
Spot. 

A curtain of blue flame! The Senes- 
tro halted; his hand went up. He plunged 
through. 

But by that time they were across. The 
queen had spoken to the gorillas. One of 
them had caught the Bar, hurled him back. 
The professor touched the golden scroll, 
pressed against it. They had stepped into 
a chamber of peace. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

UNDER THE SPOT 

^^HAT was the exact sensation! Peace! 

The effect was stunning! So much had 
happened during those few torrid moments. 
Hal Watson was dizzy, his body reeled. 
And now, all at once, he had stepped into 
a pool of tranquillity. 

Silence — complete, golden ! 

The professor was standing still; behind 
him was a light, tri-colored, blinking a 
mystic significance. The maiden turned 
about, listened. She knelt down. 

“Professor,” she said, “I knew the day 
would come. I have waited. I would save 
my father’s people. Never have I doubted.” 

It was a touching moment. The old man 
held out his hands, placed them on her 
crown of golden hair; he answered: 

“Let us hope. God give us strength for 
these last few hours. Perhaps we can ac- 
complish our task. But that depends uJ)on 
certain almost impossible conditions.” 

He was growing stronger each minute; 
the fire returned to his eyes; his words 
were firm. First of all, he turned to the 
mystic lights; gazed back through the 
walls out at the snow stone. He spoke 
to Hal Watson: 

“We are safe here. This is the secret 
that has kept me alive during all these 
years. We are standing within the focus 
of several dimensions, where lines of force 
cross. Without this knowledge the Senes- 
tros cannot absolutely control the Spot. 
But come!” 

He led the way to the center of the 
room where a stair led down through walls 
of gold and silver, winding about in cork- 
screw fashion to a lower level. There he 
stopped and felt along the wall, fumbling 
here and there until he had picked some- 
thing from a hidden niche — a red stone 
about the size of a boy’s marble. 

That done, he walked to the opposite 
wall where another stone cast a red light 
across the apartment. Carefully he placed 
the first one against the second, waiting 
for a full minute, when a bright glimmer 
broke out, spreading until it revealed a 
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hidden door with a blue metal knob. They 
had passed through. 

This room was different from the others 
— perfectly round. The walls were a creamy 
substance, like polished ivory. But the 
greatest wonder was the ceiling — a vibrat- 
ing sizzle of metallic energy, seething with 
magnetism and life. 

It was the snow stone itself! 

The professor pointed. “Now we have 
it,” he said. “Behold! Here is the center 
of the Thomalia — the point of contact — 
the mystery of the ages!” 

Hal Watson gazed upward. It was alive, 
surely enough; suspended in air, whirling 
softly and yet standing still. At no point 
did it come in contact with the sides of 
the room. Then he noticed something else. 
Notches in three colors — those of the 
mystic leaf, red, greenj and blue, running 
about the whole of the stone. Stepping 
closer he perceived that each was a rare 
gem — of scintillating brilliance. Figuring 
swiftly, he counted twenty -seven sockets; 
all of them full. The professor explained: 

“Here we have the first secret. And it 
was here, Hal, that we picked upi the first 
solution of the Blind Spot. Three of those 
stones were missing on the day of the 
great judgment years ago. Your father 
supplied them from the earth side. But 
that was all we knew. It' opened the Spot 
but did not control it. That was why I 
never got back to earth. The Spot jammed 
as you might say. And we were im- 
prisoned.” 

“But you have learned a lot more since?” 

The old man nodded: “A great deal. For 
six years, until the slaughter of the 
Rhamdas, I had complete access to this 
temple, to the hidden chambers, and all 
the secrets of the sacred books. I was look- 
ing after facts — and the scientific explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. Some day I 
planned to return to my own earth, which, 
after all, is not far distant. For instance, 
right at this minute you are standing in 
the house at 288 Chatterton. Our friends 
are about us. San Francisco? So near and 
yet so far. But come. We have a great deal 
to accomplish.” 


TTE TURNED to the ivory wall, traced 
his fingers along the sides until he 
had reached a spot directly opposite the 
door, where he reached up and pressed 
a hidden depression. 

Instantly the walls began receding, 
transforming from a solid substance into 
a seemingly vaporish barrier. The room 
was expanding, the floor lifting along the 
edges until they were breast high with the 
snow stone. 

Again Hal Watson noticed the rush of 
magnetism. The great circle of the stone 
had begun to vibrate in the other direc- 
tion. The thing was automatic, eerie, si- 
lent. Here was Intelligence, some great 
spirit controlling vast and unseen forces. 

The professor had reached out and 
picked up a tripod — spread it, and placed 
it under the depression in the wall. Next, 
he produced a metal clover leaf with an 
empty socket in each petal. The two in- 
struments went together exactly like a 
stand and a camera. Hal Watson noticed 
the tips of the legs set iii blue stone; no 
doubt as an insulation. 

Again the professor sought along the 
wall. This time he worked with the red 
stone, tracing it along like a magnet, until 
it fastened itself suddenly to the vaporish 
partition. Instantly the point of contact 
began coloring, first into a gray, then a 
blue, spreading itself into the shape of 
a circular door. A drawer popped open. 
The professor glanced up. 

“Behold the secret of the Jarados! Had 
I known of this years ago, we would never 
have been trapped. These stones” — select- 
ing three scintillating gems from the com- 
partment — “are the keys. Their effect is 
beyond belief. Yet, they are simply ele- 
ments — as natural as our own iron or 
copper. This is the one we shall use.” 

He returned to the tripod — placed the 
round black stone in the middle socket. 
He spoke to Hal Watson: 

“Now then, tell me all that has trans: 
pired; how you passed through the Spot, 
everything. Just who was with you, and 
how long you have been at 288 Chatter- 
ton.” 
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Hal related all he knew. The professor 
considered. 

“And Flanning was the only man with 
you?” he asked. “This all happened during 
one afternoon and night? Who is this 
Jimmy Fuillard?” 

Again Hal explained. He told about 
telephoning in the restaurant — how he had 
given Fuillard’s card to the detective. 

“Does he know anything about science? 
Mathematics?” 

“I don’t think so. But he is a college 
man. He mentioned the Blind Spot to me 
once. There was a mathematician with him 
at the time. His name was Van Tassel — 
he looked like a dreamer.” 

“Ah. That is better. A mathematician 
and a dreamer. It would take a man like 
that. God grant us this one chance. It is 
only one in a million. It alone can save 
us.” 

The Aradna spoke up. 

“Are the odds as great as that? I know 
about this side. But surely the earth men 
will be able to protect themselves. My 
father was a great man. And you — even the 
Senestro compares you with the Jarados.” 

The professor smiled. 

“You forget, my dear,” he said, “that 
the rank and file of earth men are far be- 
low those of the Thomalia. You have had 
the advantage of two hundred thousand 
years. That is a long time. Your science is 
almost unbelievable. For instance, the 
Senestro with his knowledge of dimensional 
force could wipe out San Francisco, clean 
it of all life, in twenty minutes. Once let 
him land a few high power weapons upon 
the Chatterton height and the end would be 
at hand. He would save the buildings, 
but life would be gone.” 

T he old man had taken on new vigor; 

he turned to look at the black stone 
set in the socket. A tiny speck of light 
shone at the top, infinitesimal, yet mani- 
fest. Carefully he studied it, turning it 
around. He looked up. 

“I am getting in touch with the other 
side. It is the only way. If no one answers, 
the house at 288 Chatterton will be 


destroyed. That light,” pointing to the 
stone, “tells of atomic disintegration. On 
the earth side it will be regarded as a 
miracle. Once started, it cannot be stopped 
— except here in the Thomalia.” 

“What do you mean?” Hal asked. 

“Exactly that,” came the reply. “Flan- 
ning or some one else may see it — first a 
hole, matter dropping into space. But there 
will be something else. Even though half 
of San Francisco should be eaten up, some 
one will pick out our signal. Now then — ” 

He reached for the red stone, tapped 
upon the dot of light. Then he repeated — 
in code! Nothing happened. He nodded. 

“This is one of the times when we must 
have patience. There are only a few hours 
left. Outside, the Senestro is marshaling 
his hosts and instructing his commanders. 
At the even stroke of the hours the Spot 
will open. As I say, we have only one 
chance in a million.” 

Over in the center of the room the two 
gorillas were waiting, their bodies weird 
under the strange light. Now and then 
they would chatter and snap their teeth. 
Hal wondered. He stepped over, and 
looked. For the first time he discovered 
that the creamy vapor of the moving walls 
was transparent; at least they could look 
out. Below them and in front was the con- 
course of the temple, spreading into the 
distance. Yet, they themselves were in- 
visible. The two half-beasts kept looking 
out. The professor explained: 

“You are under the snow stone, lost in 
the cross currents of vibration. Nobody 
knows of this chamber but myself. It was 
a secret of the Rhamdic philosophy. The 
head of the Rhamdas knew — no one else. 
It is a secret which controls the snow 
stone. But just how far I do not know.” 

They had returned to the tripod, where 
the speck of light had grown larger. It 
wavered, and began again. Finally, the 
professor inserted a second jewel in the 
adjoining socket. It gave off a green color. 
After several minutes it too began filling 
with a weird scintillation, flickering for all 
the world as though it were being tampered 
with. 
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“Ah!” the old man leaned forward. “It 
must be Flanning. Wait a minute. I’U keep 
calling. Now!” 

The light deepened. It stopped, blazed 
up, died down. The professor tapped an- 
other message. 

“Our chances are getting better,” he 
spoke to Hal Watson. “If we can only sig- 
nal through. Hello! What is this?” 

His face was almost touching the stone. 
The lights began to flash suggestively. 
Over and over, they were repeated. The 
professor breathed the words; 

“Thank God ! The miracle has happened. 
Detective Flanning has done just what 
you hoped he would do. He went for Jimmy 
Fuillard, and the latter hunted up Van 
Tassel. They have got our signal. Now we 
shall see what we can. accomplish.” 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE PROFESSOR PAYS 

H al WATSON was befuddled. There 
was so much to learn, and so little 
time. It was all like a dream. During the 
past forty hours he had been shunted into 
the cross currents of strange dimensions. 

Who was at 288 Chatterton, and what 
was happening? No doubt Flanning had 
called in the police and others. But what 
could the officers do against such a thing 
as the Spot of Life? He spoke to the pro- 
fessor. 

“Then we have only a few hours?” he 
asked. “The Spot will open? How do you 
know?” 

“By the calendar. The Senestros have 
calculated the periods. They know the day. 
The clocks tick the hour. Then — the Spot 
will open, for good.” 

“For good? What do you mean? Per- 
haps it will close again,” 

“Not unless we can stop it,” came the 
reply. “I can do that; but I don’t know 
what will happen.” He held the red stone 
in his hand. “We have the key here. Also 
it is the talisman to certain things hidden 
on the earth side. If your friend Van Tassel 
follows the iristructions I have given him, 
we can go through.” 


Hal Watson, picked up the red jewel, 
balanced it in his palm. It was shaped like 
an egg, smooth and polished; but with 
a sort of negative sensation... It rendered 
his hand numb and lifeless. The old man 
nodded. 

“You have felt it,” he said, “and it has 
registered. Negative! But just what it is, I 
cannot tell you. I only know that it is 
the spark of the snow stone. When the 
moment comes, you will see. And now 
here is something else.” 

He reached into the compartment and 
pulled out a sheaf of manuscript — a book 
of strange design; again he explained: 

“And we must not forget these. What- 
ever happens, hang on to them. I may be 
killed. If I am, do not pay any attention 
to me. Seize the book. It contains all. On 
earth it will advance scientific thought 
many thousands of years. Remember.” 

The girl stepped forward, held out her 
hand; she seemed to understand. 

“It is the book of the Jarados!” she 
exclaimed. “The laws of the Thomalia! 
The scientific explanation of Life, I have 
heard.” 

“Life?” Hal Watson spoke the’ word. 
His thoughts raced back to the beginning 
to the weird prophecy of Professor Hol- 
comb. He was going to prove death — lift 
the screen of the Occult. He repeated the 
one word — “Life?” 

“Exactly,” said the professor. “Life and 
death. The equation of mystery. Death, 
a dimension. My boy, you have guessed 
it. For instance — ” 

“What?” 

The old man had turned from the tri- 
pod; he held up his bony hand; his eyes 
snapped with uncanny wisdom. 

“You have seen, and still you ask? 
But that is because you are fundamental; 
you interpret matter with three dimensions. 
You are earthly. Five senses hold you in 
slavery. But,” he waved his hand at the 
tripod. “I have just talked to one who 
understands — your man Van Tassel.” 

“Van Tassel?” 

“A man and a scholar,” announced the 
professor. “I have sent him word in code. 
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He knows. Mathematics led him through. 
Beyond the second law of dynamics. Let 
me explain. Take your chemistry. What 
happens? Nothing is ever destroyed, is it? 
Yet there is a mysterious thing in mathe- 
matics called the quantity H — this law of 
dynamics. In simple words it is the end — 
when nature, every atom of matter, loses 
its energy, and becomes nothing. Is it not 
•so?” 

“Yes, I think I have heard of it.” 

“Also, there is another law worked out 
by vour mathematics — another variation 
of this one, which -produces a perfect zero. 
In other words, your universe harmonizes 
into a circle, of tremendous nothingness.” 

“Go on,” Hal said. 

“Well,” continued the professor, “it is 
so. A law reached by means of coefficients. 
For instance; length, breadth, thickness, 
time, space, motion, energy, inertia, stress 
and consciousness. It is a deep problem 
and understood by few; but the answer 
is perfection. And that,” pointing to the 
snow stone, “is what you have!” 

The earth man was amazed; he spoke. 

“Then the Bar Senestro told the truth. 
This Jarados was a man. A human being 
like ourselves.” 

“Absolutely. Every word of the Senestro 
was a fact. The Jarados a man! The 
Rhamdas — a priesthood! The Spot of Life 
—perfection, therefore a contact! Remem- 
ber, there is not a thing in the universe 
from atom to nebula that does not answer 
the same law. Harmony. Therefore, the 
Spot of Life may be solved.” 

Hal Watson was not so sure; he gazed 
back at the seething circle of mystery, felt 
its strange vibration. The girl was standing 
by his side, her hand holding his. She 
looked up and smiled. And then — another 
mystery swept through his heart. It was 
flitting — a zephyr of new-born love. Hal 
Watson did not know. He only felt and 
saw. 

But just then something happened. The 
light on the tripod deepened. Over at the 
sdge of the vapor one of the gorillas began 
•voting strangely — a blur passed before 
them. The professor turned and tapped 
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a signal. Two gorillas! Then only one! 

The other had disappeared. 

For a moment! And then the report of a 
gun! Simultaneously the big beast called 
Balwa staggered back. He was clutching 
his arm. A spurt of blood was seeping 
a crimson stain! 

The Aradna leaped forward, caught the 
monster by the wrist. The big fellow 
churned and stamped, his teeth clicking 
a frenzy, while the other danced around. 
The little queen had become solicitous and 
tender. Like the beast’s, her teeth clicked 
in an uncouth tongue, chattering with ex- 
citement; finally she called to Hal. 

“He doesn’t know what happened. He 
only knows that there were men and that 
one of them pointed a weapon. There was 
a noise. And then he was back again in 
this chamber of silence.” 

Hal examined the wound, found it slight 
and helped bind it up. However, he had 
been mighty glad to hear the report of 
the gun. It was from his own world and it 
proved that the professor had spoken the 
truth. He was still in the house- of the 
Blind Spot. 

The professor had gone back to the 
tripod, sitting in front, waiting. The light 
in the middle socket kept winking; but 
sent no message. He had become silent, 
patient, immovable. Hal Watson waited 
and wondered. In the end he turned to the 
Aradna. Together they walked back to the 
vaporish wall whence they could gaze out 
on the temple. 

QURELY it was the greatest structure 
^ he had ever seen — a place of Titans, 
half temple, half auditorium, a Karnak 
in immensity and construction. As far- as 
he could look was that ocean of men, 
armed, uniformed, prepared. Their num- 
bers were legion — extending into the limit- 
less distance of the far corridors. The ceil- 
ing was a cloud — a gray-black suggestion 
of thunder, held up by immense pillars, 
twisting spirals that rose like prodigious 
water-spouts, flaring at the top and bot- 
tom to hold the earth and heaven in a 
welded unity. 
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It took his breath away; here was a con- 
ception beyond the wildest flight of earthly 
architecture, genius or prophecy — the mind 
of man spanning the ages with an epic of 
accomplishment. Whatever the morals of 
these Thomalians, there was no doubting 
their civilization. He noted the coloring of 
red -and gold, the silver walls, and far in 
the distance a vast golden scroll. Just then 
a hand touched his own. It was the Aradna. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” she asked. “And 
it has stood for ages. Its construction goes 
back to the dim legends of the past — to 
the Jarados!” 

“And he was a man?” 

“So the professor says. But it is hard 
to convince the Thomalians. They have 
regarded him as a god so long that the 
Senestros have had a difficult task in con- 
vincing them otherwise. The old Rhamdas 
let them think as they chose — waiting for 
the day when we could rise to an altruistic 
level. The Rhamdas, you know, taught the 
doctrine of perfection — when we were 
ready we could go through — not before.” 

“But where would you go?” Hal Watson 
cusked. “What is your idea of the other 
world? Your father? What was he?” 

She could not answer; her eyes lifted; 
their glint was ecstatic, shading into tears. 
She was a maiden of two worlds, a creature 
to cherish.. Her words came in a whisper. 

“I have always wanted to know. My 
father’s name was Wendell— Harry Wen- 
dell, an earth man. My mother was a queen 
of Thomalia. And I know so little. It is 
all so strange and spiritual. But the pro- 
fessor has told me a few things. Your 
world is younger — a counterpart of this, 
but it is beautiful. The city you saw from 
the windows is our Mahovisal. It is co- 
existent with your San Francisco. Our 
world parallels yours. Yet, he says it is all 
natural — like a board having two sides. 
What passes out of your world comes into 
ours, and vice versa.” 

“You mean death?” 

“And life,” she answered. “We don’t 
like the name of death. After all, it is only 
a phrase. We live forever.” 

Hal Watson was watching that tre- 


mendous multitude; his thoughts were not 
so hopeful. Should the Thomalians ever 
pass through to the earth, there would be 
massacre aplenty. Death was more than 
a name. He thought back. 

“Why did the Senestro want to get hold 
of me?” he asked. “What could I tell him?” 

“Nothing,” came the answer. “But you 
are the professor’s grandchild. The Bar 
has his own interpretation of the earth 
man’s psychology — the man who fears 
death; through you he could make the 
professor talk. But I was prepared for 
that.” 

They were standing close together, their 
hands touching. Hal Watson felt a spray 
of golden hair against his cheek. But she 
did not look up. Rather, he was interested 
in that concourse of soldiers, far reaching, 
their faces lifted towards the throne. But 
suddenly the multitude stirred, rose to its 
feet. 

Something had happened! 

Simultaneously a vibrating sensation 
shot from the inner chamber, followed by 
a subdued hum, like a motor speeding up. 
Hal Watson turned, looked at the snow 
stone. He leaped back. 

The great vibration was changing color, 
running from snow white into a strange 
unholy pink. Ajong the edges it was red — 
fringed with blue flame, the whole mass 
seething in a whirlpool of motion. The 
lighting of the room had' deepened; the 
air was tense. And over by the ivory vapor 
was the professor, his wrinkled little face 
screwed to the dot upon the tripod, watch- 
ing, waiting. Now and then he consulted a 
map upon his lap. Hal Watson leaned over 
— all he could make out was a ten-pointed 
star and a mass of hieroglyphics. The old 
man held up a warning hand — asking for 
silence. 

The light in the second socket danced; 
dots and dashes coming from the void. 
Then suddenly the third socket lit with a 
perilous red — deepened into warning. The 
little old man tapped desperately. He 
waved his free hand, pointed to the stars. 

What could he mean? 

There was only one answer. Hal Watson 
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hurried; the Aradna right behind him. 
Next instant they were at the wall half 
circling the snow stone dais, looking 
through the transparency at a pool of vital 
flame. The whiteness was entirely gone — 
the pink of the lower side of the Spot had 
become crimson at the surface — leaping, 
twisting, torturing itself into a caldron of 
energy. 

What was going on? 

And beyond the stone was another pic- 
ture — the columns of men hurling them- 
selves into the vortex. The rear ranks were 
shoving those in front, where, at the edge 
of the Spot, they disappeared like so many 
moths. The Aradna was fascinated. Hal 
Watson clutched the wall. 

Where were the soldiers going? Had they 
been consumed by the vibration? And 
what had become of the Senestro? Down' 
beneath he could distinguish a peculiar 
hum — such as he had heard in the council 
chamber — Haroom! Haroom! Haroomt 

Another thought flashed. Perhaps the 
column of men was passing through — 
heading into the house at 288 Chatterton! 
If that were so, nothing could stop them. 
The Aradna clutched his arm; she pointed.^ 

Far in the rear, along the golden wall, 
he could see the many-faced clock, the 
twenty-four hands working around. All but 
one was pointed at the spot on the top — 
twelve; the last hand still lacked several 
minutes. The queen called in his ear: 

“It lacks the time. The Spot will not 
fail. There! There! Look!” 

She was pointing at the Senestro, fol- 
lowed by his Bars obstructing the way to 
the snow stone. But it was a snow stone no 
longer; the pool was seething like the 
atomic caldron of the sun — first a crimson, 
a violet, a green, then a mottle of boiling 
iridescence. The column of soldiers had 
halted. 

Again Hal heard that purring beneath 
the stairway — felt the vibration of the 
under side. Some one called his name. The 
Aradna spoke in his ear. 

“ 'Tis the end! The professor will save 
us. Perhaps — we shall perform the impos- 
sible. But come.” 


Once again they were at the bottom of 
the stairs, peering through a ring of un- 
accustomed light. The top side of the stone 
had gained speed — shooting up the mystery 
of life. But down here it was not hot — the 
air was cool, magnetic! Over near the 
ivory wall was the professor. 

But what had happened? 

The old man was stooped, shrunken. His 
bony hand trembled — his voice was weak. 
And yet, he held to his post. The lights in 
the tripod flickered again, and again. Hal 
Watson could see death in the wrinkled 
features. 

Would the professor hold out; and if he 
didn’t, what would happen? All the work 
of the genius of the Blind Spot would go 
for nothing. They would be trapped — in 
the Thomalia! And what was worse, the 
Senestros would pass through to the 
defenseless earth. 

The old man gasped, fell to the floor. 
He looked up, pointed toward the Spot of 
Life. Came the words: 

“I am too late! Help me, Hal! I am 
dying — dying — of the Blind Spot! It has 
killed me.” 

The Aradna was kneeling down; the 
green light in the socket was blinking bane- 
fully. The old man moved his hand; the 
eyes wandered up and down, plainly they 
were passing over the border; then his 
body stiffened in the death spasm — for a 
flash of a second — only to settle again. The 
great eyes opened wide and consciousness 
returned. The wan lips whispered. 

“The Spot of Life! In the center — a 
whole — a socket. The pigeon-egg stone! 
Red! It—” 

That was all; the life and greatness of 
Professor Holcomb had passed into the 
shadow. Hal Watson was alone with the 
mystery of the ages. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

FLUX 

TT WAS a crowded half hour at 288 

Chatterton Place. 

First of all, the detective called up head- 
quarters. The chief answered. Flanning 
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was crisp, imperative; he asked for a riot 
squad and machine guns. Action! He got 
plenty. The heavy cars tore through the 
city. The chief dashed up the stairs, clam- 
ored into the house. But when he stepped 
into the room he stopped with an exclama- 
tion of amazement. 

Two men were bending before a queer 
looking jewel, taking down a message from 
a light. The thing winked and sputtered. 
But there was no sign of violence or trouble 
of any sort, merely the little German wav- 
ing a warning hand. Flanning was gone. 

“Well,” snapped the chief, “what’s the 
trouble?” 

Just then another car roared up to the 
door. It was Sam Flanning coming in with 
a telegrapher. The man Van Tassel had 
risen; he pointed to the stone. 

“Don’t ask questions,” he said to the 
chief. “Yust be ready. You’ll, see enough 
presently. Get those guns set. Flanning, 
you take charge. Here is the room. Have 
the gas bombs ready. As for myself, I have 
work to do.” 

That was all. The little fellow darted, 
for the table, picked up the diagram, 
caught the telegrapher by the arm, led him 
back. In rapid words, he gave directions. 

“Take down the message,” he directed. 
“Every word. Hand it to Couland; he’ll 
pass it on to me. That’s all. Don’t waste 
your breath mid foolish questions.” 

Then with the diagram in his hand, he 
picked up the library stone, the one he 
called the accelerator, and began tracing 
it along the wall, slowly and tentatively 
until he picked up a magnetic field. In- 
stantly the jewel turned color and gave 
off a soft glow, revealing a dot in the 
partition. The speck grew larger and final- 
ly materialized before their eyes — a jade 
colored substance about a centimeter in 
diameter. From all appearances it had been 
embedded for years. But Van Tassel did 
not touch it. The discovery was enough. 

He went on. 

This time he consulted his figures, leav- 
ing the wall and exploring the deep center 
of the room. Again there was the same 
reaction — another dot; only this one, like 


the messenger stone, was suspended in pure 
air, its color amethyst until touched by 
the stone indicator, when it turned to a 
fleshlike pink. The German nodded his 
satisfaction. 

“Ja! Yust like he says. If we find der 
others we shall know. If—” 

Steps sounded in the hall; a motor was 
purring outside. Two bespectacled, middle 
aged men of apparent culture entered the 
room. They stopped at the sight of the offi- 
cers. Then one of them glanced at the 
telegrapher. He gasped. 

“What is it?” he asked, looking at the 
suspended stone. “Is this the reason we 
have been so hastily summoned? The 
phenomenon — Ah!” 

But Fred Van Tassel was not talking; 
he had turned half around, grasped a paper 
from Couland. He read it eagerly, pointing 
with his thumb to the telegrapher. Again 
the scientists gasped; the jewel was wink- 
ing its mystery in shades of green. It was 
plain that the man at the board was taking 
down some sort of message. The police, 
the guns, the gas bombs completed the 
setting. 

“What is it?” they asked the chief. 

“Search me,” came the answer. “But it 
seems to be enough. Can you account for 
that?” He indicated the green flashing 
light. 

Again the signals spotted, coming fast. 
The telegrapher crouched low, watching 
and straining his eyes lest he make a mis- 
take. His face had become pale; the veins 
stood out on his forehead; his stubby pen- 
cil scratching automatically across the 
paper. Van Tassel darted here and there. 
Only once did he speak. 

“I have no time now, gentlemen,” he 
commented. “But I want you to see and 
watch. In a few minutes there will be 
more. Mebbe the end.” 

After that he became an automaton, hop- 
ping about, consulting with the telegrapher, 
measuring and calculating. The map came 
into play continually; now and then he 
marked off a star. And through it all the 
spectators sat still — -the police, the scien- 
tists, Doctor Colyer and Jimmy Fuillard; 
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and last, but not least, the uncanny old 
lady from the neighboring dwelling. She 
alone broke the spell, her voice droning: 

“My, my! This is the work of the devil. 
I always knew it. And I always said it.” 

Then silence. The suspense had become 
magnetic — oppressive; and all the while 
the chemist continued his search, picking 
out a network of queer looking elements, 
which, as soon as he touched them, sud- 
denly became alive. The room began to 
take on a strange color of weird light; 
ranged in a circle, the uncovered objects 
appeared to supplement each other in 
keyed segments, weaving a peculiar mag- 
netism, one for the other. Finally, the 
German had come to the tenth stone. He 
turned to his companions. 

“Ah!” he said. “Vat is der time? Tell 
me — eleven — twelve? What? I have for- 
gotten.” 

The chief of police consulted a watch. 

“It’s just e.xactly four minutes to twelve 
o’clock,” he spoke. “Four minutes lacking 
midnight. Now — ” 

He stopped suddenly. From nowhere 
there came a subdued sound, unholy, and 
unearthly — haroom, haroom, harooml The 
thing augmented and passed into the dis- 
tance, like a subdued earthquake. Simul- 
taneously the ten stones began throwing 
out a light — diametrically across the circle 
— ten colors striking at the center and 
weaving into a white spot of incandescence, 
which augmented until it had gained the 
size of a baseball. Then it stood still. 

And all the while the telegrapher was 


performing his task, scratching frantically, 
to take down the message. But suddenly 
he stopped, stood up. He passed the paper 
on to Van Tassel. Something had hap- 
pened. 

Van Tassel read. Read again, clutched 
at his head. 

"Mein Gotti" he exclaimed. “For one 

\ 

more minute! Professor Holcomb! He is 
dying. He can send no more. He says for 
us to hold out to the end. So it is up to 
us, gentlemen, to fight.” He turned to the 
detective. “Flanning. Are you ready?” 

And Flanning was. He pointed at the 
police, the guns, and the stacks of bombs 
behind them. The officers were waiting, 
puzzled, each and all watching the miracle 
functioning before their eyes. The network 
of colors streaking across the circle had, 
suddenly grown deeper, twisting into 
spiraled cords of life and focusing into 
the white incandescence like so many 
spokes in a wheel. Slowly the whole thing 
began to revolve. 

One minute to twelve! 

Again that sound in the distance — 
haroom, haroom, haroom! This time it was 
awful — like the approach of doom! The 
wheel gained momentum — seething in a 
circle of flame — a plate of magnetism, a 
caldron of vibrating energy. In the center 
was that core of incandescence — blinding. 
Then — Something else! 

A blue dot on the ceiling — the bluest 
color of the spectrum, spiraling, and finally 
dropping a string of pulsating light into 
the incandescent core. 
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^T^HE room had opened. The vista of four 
walls had gone, and with it all sugges- 
tion of earthly surroundings. Instantane- 
ous! Immense, titanic, cataclysmic 1 As 
far as the eye could reach — a seething mul- 
titude. Like the ocean lifting for a tidal 
wave; it was moving, surging onward to- 
wards a silver stairway and a snow white 
dais. 

A throne — a niche out of eternity! The. 
Spot of Life! 

And in the center — Hal Watson and a 
maiden! 

The youth was calm, erect, waiting. At 
his feet lay the body of the dead professor 
and a book. In front of him, snapping and 
defiant, paced the two gorillas. The Sen- 
estro was rushing for the gleaming throne, 
followed by the Bars clad in crimson and 
gold, leading the columns of the Thomalia. 
The Temple of the Bell stretched in the 
distance — vast as the storms of thunder — 
Cyclopean. And far away the mystic face 
of a golden scroll. 

The scene was one never to be forgotten. 

Hal Watson had not stirred; he was 
watching a tremendous clock in the dis- 
tance — twenty-three hands all marking 
twelve, and the twenty-fourth just lacking 
a second. The Bar Senestro had gained the 
brink of the silver throne. The earth man’s 
hand was lifted. A red object gleaming like 
a thousand rubies, shone in his fingers. 
The hand on the clock had ticked the hour. 

But just then something.-happened. Be- 
yond the Spot, rushing up the silver throne 
was the host of the Thomalia — sweeping 
behind the leaders. And the Bar! He had 
landed .like a panther, snapping, bn the 
balls of his feet. The gorillas were heading 
him off, springing. They flailed their arms. 
The Bar leaped aside! Something gleamed 
in his hand — the dimension gun! The 
gorillas collapsed. Fell dead. 

All in the lapse of a second. Hal Watson 
swung his arm, the red stone cut a streak 
of crimson flame. The Bar rushed head- 
long; his right hand grasping that of the 
earth man. 

They were struggling for the rubylike 
stone! But the frail Aradna seemed to 


know; she clung to her lover — ^worked be- 
hind, picking the red jewel from his 
fingers. She was just in time. 

The two athletes were fighting to the 
death. Hal Watson and the Senestro! A 
battle of Titans — two worlds in conflict, a 
cross between ju-jitsu, catch as catch can, 
and boxing. The great Bar was rushing 
in and out like a snake. His fist struck, 
his body heaved. He was like lightning. 
Hal Watson was holding towards the cen- 
ter of the snow stone, always on the 
defensive. 

What was his object? Around the edge 
of the Spot a blue circle was forming, 
rimming like fire. The girl was watching 
the clock. Then — a vast sound of sonorous 
music. 

One voluminous stroke! 

Instantly the Bar swung, their two bod- 
ies went into the air ; but when they landed 
the earth man had got his hold — a good old 
flying mare — the Bar was thrown in a 
circle, shooting a tangent down' the silver 
throne. 

The girl had stooped. The stone flashed, 
dropped into the center socket of the Spot 
of Life. The man and the princess had 
stepped together, their forms entwined. 
Earthquake! The world vibrated! 

Like the crack of doom! 

The Karnakian pillars were breaking, 
collapsing! The heavens pealed thunder! 
A flash of lightning tore the firmament. 
Pandemonium! And in the center — earth 
man and the Aradna surrounded by burst- 
ing flames. The Spot of Life was disinte- 
grating — disappearing! Then the whole 
scene vanished. They were back in the 
room of the Blind Spot. The ten jewels 
had been burnt out — the air was clean. 

Hal Watson was standing before them. 
The Aradna was by his side; and the body 
of the dead professor lay at his feet. He 
spoke: 

“Thank the Lord! But where is Flan- 
ning? Ah!” The Princess Aradna was still 
clinging. He spoke again: “It was death! 
Death? But what do we care. The greatest 
secret of all lies in the Vestibule of the 
Infinite — Life! And love!” 
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He was standing still, gazing into a pair 
of eyes; white arms had circled his neck — 
her lips framed the words: 

“Your world, Hal, and mine! My fa- 
ther’s people! Now I shall know — and 
love ! ” 

TN CLOSING it may be well to give a 
-*■ few words from Van Tassel, Fuillard, 
and the others (except Hal Watson and the 
Aradna, who had disappeared): 

Van Tassel: In the nature of the case, 
I would like to give a detailed analysis of 
the phenomenon known as the Spot of 
Life. This, of course, is not possible here. 
I lack the space. However, the reader may 
figure it out. 

Life is not a mere accident. It is matter; 
in the highest form — subatomic, sub- 
electrical — built up from the underlaws of 
material coefficients. And by the same 
token, all matter is life. That is the secret 
flashed by the great professor. Of the 
mysterious Jarados, I know no more than 
what Hal Watson has told me. He was 
a soul far in advance of our own age. 

The Spot, therefore, was a composite — 
the contact of the coefficients. Once the 
network was uncovered, the miracle devel- 
oped. Life — unconscious, everlasting. But 
not the soul! 

Finally, let us consider how little we 
know — each particle of sand, each atom, 
contains a myriad of unknown laws. But 
we are on the threshold of great discoveries 
— the future is before us, and the world 
is ours. 


In conclusion, those who would like to 
go into the technicalities of my calculations 
may continue by acquiring my forthcoming 
work. It is entitled: “Beyond the End is 
the Beginning!” An abstraction in pure 
mathematics. 

Professor Connor: Inasmuch as I was 
one of the men summoned at the last mo- 
ments, I can’t say much. However, I am 
especially interested in Mr. Van Tassel’s 
theory of dynamics, and the fact of dimen- 
sions. 

We all know that energy is passing con- 
tinually. Yet it cannot be destroyed. 
Wherefore dimensions can easily be a fact. 
The two worlds must be coexistent — what 
passes out of one, goes into the other; and 
vice versa. I agree with Van Tassel that 
there is much to learn. 

Planning: I’m merely a detective. I have 
seen enough. But I can say right now that 
I was mighty pleased to learn that I was 
right about Hal Watson’s father. He was 
murdered. 

Fuillard: I would advise the reader to 
get Van Tassel’s book. I’ll wait for it 
myself. Really, I am going to break into 
a whole lot of nature’s laws. Just begin- 
ning to wake up, as you might say. Van 
has set me to thinking. 

/. C. Couland: Leave it to Fred Van 
Tassel. Mathematics is his middle name. 
He’s like this guy Caesar. He came; he 
saw; he conquered. 

Aunt Selena: Ghosts! Nothing but 
ghosts! The work of the devil! Nothing 
else. I always said the house was haunted! 


Not long after the publication of this story, Austin Hall died, and so there is no 

sequel to “The Spot of Life.” 

Are You a Finlay Fan? 

W E HAVE had more requests for Finlay “originals” than we have on hand, but we 
have thought of a way to supply enthusiasts with" fine authentic reproductions of 
this artist’s work which have appeared in F. F. M. and F. N. 

If you would like to have us print on fine paper exact replicas of Finlay’s illustrations 
from these two magazines, write in to the Letter Editor of Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries, 280 Broadway, N. Y., and say so. Then we will know how many to run off. 
Virgil Finlay’s drawings are done exactly to size and it is practically impossible to tell 
the framed original from the framed print. 

We expect to furnish these prints, if you want them, for 10^ each, and have considered 
making up folders of six to be exchanged for a 50(> subscription to either of the fantastic 
magazines. 

Write and let us have your views . — The Editors. 



Hall and Flint 

By PHIL RICHARDS 

A Former Protege Gives a Few Human Flashes 
of Science Fiction’s Greatest Collaborators. 


pEOPLE don’t discuss ideas for the sake 
of ideas any more; they use ideas as 
vehicles to parade their own overstuffed 
egos, and other persons are merely 
sounding boards for their vanity. Per- 
haps deep down Austin Hall and Homer 
Eon Flint were just as egotistical as the 
next; but their minds were too highly 
geared, they were too vital, too constant- 
ly amazed by the astounding phenomena 
of all things, to pause long enough for 
an intellectual preening and primping. 
Only their friends know the tragedy 
of Austin Hall and Homer Eon Flint. 
Both met untimely deaths, and neither 
was able to give expression to more than 
a glimmering of his enormous talent. 
Like Lafcadio Hearn, Jack London, and 
others of their tribe. Hall and Flint 
couldn’t say no. To meet the demands 
made upon them, they had to grind out 
reams of hack work. But even in their 
most trivial formula stories, you’ll find 
something that is absent from the men 
who merely operate profitable fiction 
mills. 

In Flint’s work there was always an 
idea, born of his inexhaustible fund of 
scientific knowledge and his Jules Verne 
imagination. Austin Hall’s ability to make 
words flow and glide and turn loops is 
evident in everything he wrote. He at- 
tributed his fluency to the coaching of 
Chauncey Wells of the University of 
California's English Department; but 
Wells himself would have been the first 
to acknowledge that the spontaneity was 
strictly Austin Hall’s. 

H omer flint was in his thirties 
when his broken body was found 
at the bottom of a canyon. His death will 
always be clouded in mystery. 

Of Flint’s own stories, the one that he 
liked the best was “The Greater Miracle,” 
which appeared in ARGOSY in the early 
20’s. In this he expressed his steadfast 
belief in another life, that the act of be- 
ing born was a greater miracle than 
passing from this life into immortality. 

Flint Insisted that when he departed 
from life, he would communicate with 


his friends. When his body was found, 
they all inserted blank paper in their 
typewriters, in anticipation of a mes- 
sage. The newspapers played this up 
luridly; but Flint’s writer friends, even 
those with no Interest in psychic phe- 
nomena and the occult, had too deep a 
respect for Flint’s scientific background 
to be other than sincere. Nothing came 
of the experiment; but who is to say 
that Flint wasn’t on the threshold of 
spanning the gulf with a mind bridge 
to the Unknowable? 

Homer Eon Flint was a lusty, gusty 
man with the constitution of a musk-ox, 
shoulders that had difficulty getting 
through doorways, and an analytical 
mind as sharp as a scalpel. Few men 
could keep up with him on an all-day 
tramp. In zero weather he wrote by an 
open window, shirt unbuttoned at the 
throat, turning out copy as fast as a 
stenographer types. He didn’t smoke, 
and he' never had time to drink; but on 
his desk was always a box of candy. No 
work sucks the energy out of a person 
more thoroughly than the task of writ- 
ing; yet Flint could rise from a stint of 
ten thousand words looking as fresh as a 
person just emerging from a shower. 

T he night before Flint’s death, he and 
Austin Hall, with a cub writer who 
was their protege, were out riding on the 
roads that wind through the rich or- 
chards of Santa Clara Valley. In a couple 
of days Flint and the cub were to tour 
the West. The two collaborators were 
mellow and eloquent, and it’s a shame 
that talk such as theirs goes unrecorded. 

They were on an intellectual spree. 
Some people seek liquor for inebriation, 
others become drunken by their own 
self-esteem; but ideas put Hall and Flint 
in a state of intoxication. Few men can 
reach the sublimation of energy that was 
theirs that night. 

The talk ranged from Hindu philoso- 
phy to astronomy, from a discussion of. 
the Napoleonic Wars to a monologue by 
Flint on the atom. Then Hall got going 
on Spinoza, and somehow H. G. Wells 
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was mentioned, and presently they ar- 
rived at Arnold Bennett, back-tracked in 
time to Thomas Hardy, where Hall was 
ready to linger with "Tess of the D'Ur- 
bervilles,” but Flint mentioned Oliver 
Goldsmith, and thus it went. In philoso- 
phy they were matched; but Flint had 
the edge in physics and medicine, while 
Hall was the master in history and an- 
throiwlogy. 

This is remembered, because it was the 
last time friends saw Flint alive, and 
two days later the cub sat grief-stricken 
in the sheriff’s office repeating to a court 
reporter the details of this intellectual 
bout. Homer Flint anticipated his death, 
for suddenly that night he turned to the 
cub in the back seat and said: "We’ll 
leave for our tour the day after tomor- 
row — if nothing happens.’’ 

That was apropos of nothing that had 
been said. Had Flint intended to prove 
his concept of The Greater Miracle? Had 
he planned to go into The Blind Spot? 
Can anyone say that the answer is not 
yet to be given? 

Austin Hall died in 1933 — nine years 
later, still making mental notes for the 
great works he was ready to write. 

O NE day in the early 20’s, Hall re- 
ceived seven acceptances in one 
mail, the smallest being for one hundred 
dollars. At that time he was on the verge 
of selling the biggest magazines in Amer- 
ica; but here were lesser markets which 
offered a quick turnover, so Austin Hall 
put his genius on the shelf, intending to 
recognize the old gentleman once he’d 
acquired a working capital. But Austin 
Hall’s heart was large, and what he’d 
done — without knowing it — was to sell 
out for a weekly check. He got those 
weekly checks — and frequently two or 
three — but his expenses kept pace. 

He always wrote beyond the demands 
of his medium. ’The style was there, the 
imagery and the inborn feel for words; 
but there was no scope in the narrow 
grooves of hack fiction for the man’s 
breadth. The last time he returned to 
his own level was to write ‘‘The Spot of 
Life.” There again came a brief flower- 
ing of his genius; but this time the 
bloom was night-born; the man was 
soon to die. 

You all know the promise he showed in 
“The Blind Spot” and “The Spot of Life,” 
the spread of his information and his 
wizardry with words. What you don’t 
know is that he had the energy of a 
lumberjack and the memory of a camera. 


He could glance at a page, close his 
eyes, and read to you off the scroll of 
his mind. He could go through an aver- 
age book in an hour, repeat it practically 
verbatim, and give you a running com- 
mentary on what he was reading from 
memory. He dictated 6,000-word stories 
in two hours, pacing up and down the 
room, a Bull Durham cigarette stuck in 
a long bamboo holder jutting from his 
teeth, while he whacked at the furniture 
with a feather duster. 

His own casual appraisal of himself: 
“I’m full of faults, lazy, good-natured at 
times, tolerant mostly, sometimes hard- 
boiled, and always a fool. But back of 
it all is an Austin Hall :io one knows — 
an inner soul that would befuddle all 
the psychologists that ever trooped out 
of hell. It is this inner cuss who has kept 
the Austin Hall you know painting the 
clouds with sunshine — an optimist hid- 
ing the pessimist. Yet it is hard to smile, 
when down inside you are eating your 
heart out.” 

And here is what Hall finally had to 
say about the weekly check market: 
“Which reminds me of Westerns. Every 
time I get set for something else, the 
short-story market pulls me under. You 
get just about so far with the bread and 
butter and— bang! something happens. 
Back to the’ old grind again. Same old 
bandits — same old kill — same old story. 
You can’t put in any writing; and if your 
characters rise above the average you 
can expect them back again. You have 
to work in a groove so narrow that only 
a sort of literary angleworm can get 
through. The whole field is the same — 
kill, kill, kill!” 

A bout the plans that were never real- 
ized: “You can look for the book of 
the ages from my pen in a year’s time. 
It's called ‘The Hidden Empire,’ and 
for once I’m going to give them a broad- 
side. I’ve got the greatest mass of mas- 
terpieces up my sleeve that ever was 
rolled out before the American people. 
The man who reads one book will be 
dumfounded by. the next. And when 
they get through reading, they will be 
wondering what sort of a mind Austin 
Hall has.” 

They’re gone now, these collaborators. 
They were men apa^t, though they well 
knew how to clog k their exceptional 
qualities with the commonplace. Each 
anticipated his denise. Could it be that 
these brothers of the mind held the key 
to the greatest mystery? 



The Editors’ Page 


^ANY of our readers have written 
I omitted our 

editorial page. Well, the answer is 
that we have been just crowded out. 
Crowded out by what the editors felt to be 
of more importance to our large audience 
of loyal fantastic readers. 

Here at last is an opportunity to tell 
our readers about things to come. 

The most important forecast seems the 
fact that we have secured A. Merritt’s “The 
Woman of the Wood.” The peer of fantas- 
tic writers really brought this about by 
mentioning it as his favorite among his 
own stories. Naturally the readers wanted 
to know if this story would be forthcom- 
ing in “our” magazines. 

And so the April issue of Famous Fan- 
tastic Mysteries will feature A. Merritt’s 
pet story, we are proud to tell you. It is 
a sylvan phantasy, and stranger,' more 
eerie, and more glamorous if possible than 
“The People of the Pit,” that other great 
short story which is on the newsstands at 
present in Fantastic Novels. 

• 

Incidentally, “Claimed” by Francis 
Stevens, the long story scheduled for the 
next issue of this magazine, F. F. M., was 
recommended to the editors by A. Merritt 
as one of the favorite classics of fantastic 
fiction and one which he is sure all the 
readers will like. Several other fantastic 
writers of note have listed this story as one 
of the best in our collection. 


Among the glamorous items crowding 
each other for publication at an early date 
in the twin magazines are the sequels to 
“Darkness and Dawn” by George Allan 
England — “Beyond the Great Oblivion” 
and “The Afterglow.” Abo the much de- 
manded “Palos of the Dog Star Pack” by 
J. U. Giesy, and the sequel to “The Radio 


Man” and “The Radio Beasts” by Ralph 
Milne Farley (the latter on the news- 
stands now in Fantastic Novels.) This 
sequel is “The Radio Planet” and “Doc” 
Lowndes who is a connoisseur of the fan- 
tastic tells us that the third story is the 
best. So you can tell from that how good 
it is! 

• 

A. Merritt’s long stories will not be far 
apart as the months go by, and there are 
a number of wonderful Ray Cumniings 
stories, including “The Man Who Mas- 
tered Time” which is practically a sequel 
to “The People of the Golden Atom.” A 
number of readers have requested Ray’s 
“Beyond the Stars” and “The Insect In- 
vasion.” Both of these stories are con- 
sidered examples of his best work. 

Choice among these stories depends 
largely on how much room there is for 
various combinations of titles and types 
of story in a given issue. . 

o 

The new story by Clyde Irvine in F. F.M. 
for December was very well received by 
the readers, and we feel that a few items 
of this quality will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the tone of the books. This writer 
seems to have caught the qualities of the 
old and the new in fantastic fiction, as one 
of the readers remarks. We have also re- 
ceived many congratulations on Paul’s 
painted cover illustrating “The Sun 
Makers” in the same book, and encour- 
agement to have the famous artist con- 
tinue his cover work in the same medium. 

In signing off, let us remind you that 
when you miss a copy of either of these 
magazines, you can purchase them for 10c 
each for a limited length of time from The 
Frank A. Munsey Company, 280 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

— The Editors 



“He crawled, dead. It seemed, and Icy cold, into the berth” 


The Ship of Silent Men 

By PHILIP M. FISHER 

Wordless, blind, the crew of the Kamak went about its 
routine tasks. Dead they surely could not be, and yet — 


CHAPTER I 

THE ELECTRIC STORM 

T he steamship Lanoa, Carden Line of 
San Francisco, with nine thousand 
tons of raw sugar in her holds and 
a deck load of bananas and pines, was two 
days out from Honolulu when the electric 
storm broke upon us. We were still in the 
warm belt and would not expect bad 
weather or cold for at least another forty- 


eight hours. That was the rule — and even 
when this nature’s rule was transgressed, 
the weather was only moderate, the tem- 
perature simply low enough to suggest the 
possibility of donning one’s light coat. 
Neither heat nor cold came in extreme. 

Yet suddenly, on this second day out, 
at about ten-twenty in the morning and 
without barometic warning, a blanketing 
chill dropped over the ship, enveloped us 
with searching aggressiveness, and literally 
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froze our tropic-acclimated selves, body 
and soul. 

Every man on board piled into his coast 
underwear and war-time sweater and socks 
— but it did no good. Every man’s nose and 
cheeks were hard-looking and purple gray 
— every man’s breath exhaled in a cloud 
of fog. And we three passengers, half-hid 
in coats and rugs, were yet forced to the 
engine room for comfort. 

This was the first symptom of the strange 
meteorological condition that was to harry 
us for the next two days. And it was, in 
the annals of marine history, unlogged, un- 
precedented. 

The next indication of extraordinary 
weather conditions was the sudden failure 
of the radio. This started perhaps an hour 
after the falling of the mercury. The apr 
paratus worked intermittently — one mo- 
ment normally registering the Press Asso- 
ciation News, the next moment, tune it as 
the operator would, he could send, or re- 
ceive, nothing. The transmitter hashed its 
spark — the receivers were absolutely dead. 

Then, without warning, the code would 
come singing in the puzzled man’s ears 
once more— as though nothing at all had 
occurred ; as though — paradoxically — the 
wires had been cut, held apart for some 
minutes, then put in contact again. Then 
the whole thing would be repeated again — 
and again. This went on for the next two 
days — along with that deathly chill — ^went 
on until there came, as a climax, that final 
beautiful yet awe-inspiring .occurrence 
which brought us to that thing which will, 
I fear, for all time haunt my dreams, the 
thing that is the seaman’s nightmare, of all 
seas, the seaman’s ghost. 

The electric lights worked badly, too, 
dimming unaccountably at times,'- then flar- 
ing up until one expected momentarily that 
the filament would go to pieces. The en- 
gine crew and the firemen did not like it at 
all — especially with the triple expansion 
Corliss turning over her usual eighty-seven, 
and the generator turbine steady as a clock. 

They were a superstitious lot, too — Bel- 
gians and Swedes and Welsh — and I found 
myself colder yet as I listened to the yarns 


they told. At sea, with the illimitable waste 
about one, and the loneliness of it all, 
stories of the strange and unexplainable al- 
ways thrill more than they do on land. And 
when they are told when the actual condi- 
tions then existent are strange and unex- 
plainable too, and the nearest land is a 
mere speck seven hundred miles back, the 
thrill changes into something more like a 
spine-prickling uneasiness. The crew were 
that way — and the passengers three. 

The cold became more penetrating. The 
bridge officer— wool-wrapped — paced stum- 
blingly. The radio had lapses of an hour 
long — the wireless operator was frantic. 
The shadows below decks became as of 
the dead alive, and the black gang forgot 
its tales, and cursed softly. 

Then came darkness, and with it a 
doubled phosphorescence in our wake. The 
air was permeated with that weird sea feel, 
hardly to be called an odor, or ozone. And 
at about seven bells of the first watch, just 
before midnight, the steel rigging was alive 
with bluish flickering — electric streamlets, 
running, pausing, dancing, now quiescent 
and dying dim — now pulsingly alive, now 
peacefully aglow — now madly, enthusias- 
tically, and at times almost malevolently, 
rampant. 

The deck watch shivered a bit from more 
than the cold — the below-decks crew, about 
to come on watch and up for a breath of 
air, stared thoughtfully and stowed back 
their half-filled pipes, and felt their way 
down to the comfort of their still steady 
engines. 

Eight bells, and midnight came. The chill 
reached the marrow of our bones. The elec- 
tricity on the rigging silently threatened. 
The shadows blacked and grayed with a 
hundred shifting, shapeless things that 
stared and kept one’s chin on one’s shoul- 
der in breathless moments when the lights 
went nearly out. 

/^N MY way to my cabin I stopped at 
the wireless-room. 

“Lights still out,” growled the operator, 
“since four bells not a snitch or a buzz. 
Two hours — ” 
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He adjusted and readjusted his headgear. 

“But what is the matter?” I whispered, 
half to myself. 

“How the hell do I know!” the man 
snapped. 

I shrugged my shoulders and went on. 

Grahame and Stevenot, the two other 
passengers, grinned weakly as the globes 
in our room slowly came to life. 

“Queer combination,” grunted Grahame, 
as he crawled into the double lower berth, 
and I followed. 

“Humph!” came from Stevenot above 
our heads. “Turn out that footlight.” 

I crawled out again. 

“What’s the use?” muttered Grahame, 
then: “Damn peculiar — cursed if it ain’t!” 

“Shut up,” said Stevenot. “Shut up — 
and go to sleep.” 

“An’ the stars,” Grahame doggedly con- 
tinued. “I’d swear I saw the masthead 
knock one off an’ it ran down the forestay 
there, an’ — ” 

“Drowned itself in the sea,” shouted 
Stevenot. “Go to sleep.” 

The next morning things were the same. 
And the crew was getting itchy — and silent. 
One of the wipers, when I went below for 
warmth, whispered to me that he’d seen 
something in the starboard alley that beck- 
oned to him. He’d thrown a monkey wrench 
at it, and then climbed around the steering 
engine and felt his way for’ard along the 
port alley. And when he’d gone below 
again, there was his wrench in its regular 
place in the rack under the revolution in- 
dicator. What did I think of that? 

Then came the first breath of real 
trouble. 

At three in the afternoon, one of the men 
came below and told us that the wireless 
had worked for a few minutes, and the 
operator had picked up an S.O.S. The gang 
eyed each other silently. 

I climbed top side. 

Grahame and Stevenot were in the radio 
office. The mate was there, too. The oper- 
ator was penciling on his tablet — a bit' 
white in the face. 

“God!” muttered the mate. “If the damn 
thing will only hold out — ^hold out — ” 


He peered at the operator’s pencil point 
as the letters slowly, spasmodically, jerked 
out. 

Grahame pressed my arm, and pointed. 

I read the message so far written. 

“S.O.S. — S.O.S.” — the letters were just 
scrawled — “S.O.S. — ” Then a word, evi- 
dently the name of the ship in distress — 
“Karnak.” Then again; “S.O.S., Lat. S2 — 
19 — ” Then there was a break — then the 
same thing repeated. 

“Must have been sending that for an 
hour,” Grahame whispered. “Been several 
breaks, you know — each time got as far 
as the latitude the poor devil’s in. But no 
longitude — an’ how can they tell where 
to go? The mate says the old man’ll order 
the ship about if he can tell where to head 
her, but he’ll be cursed if he’ll play hide 
and seek on the forty-second parallel with 
the bit of frozen mystery we’re in now. If 
they can only get the longitude, they’ll be 
fixed, but so far — ” 

He stopped abruptly. The pencil had 
begun to move. Every man of us grew 
tense. The operator’s corded hand was 
white despite the blue chill of his office. 

“S.O.S. — S.O.S. S.O.S. — Karnak — Lat. 
52—19 — ” Here the operator hunched sud- 
denly, and a wild oath escaped his tight 
lips. His hand jerked. “Long.,” he wrote — 
and a sigh came from the mate — from all 
of us— “152-^37— ” 

The mate, jaw set, elbowed out. He had 
the pleading vessel’s location at last. 

Stevenot grinned. 

“Gee!” he said thickly. “I’m glad we 
picked it all up at last. Got on my nerves.” 

Grahame pulled his mustache. 

“Blame queer, I’d say,” he murmured. 

The wireless operator still hunched, one 
hand on his tuning lever, the other re- 
peating on paper the same call for aid. 

“Let’s get out in the air,” said Stevenot. 

CHAPTER II 

S.O.S. 

^HE helmsman already had wheel orders 
-*■ for an approximate course, and the 
ship’s head was swinging. The three of us, 
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lone passengers, had been given access to 
all parts of the Lanoa, so stayed now on 
the bridge — still wrapped, even though the 
sun was blindingly on high, in all our sweat- 
ers and robes. 

The skipper, pulling violently on the 
Manila man-killer he chewed, and quite 
oblivious to the fact that it was unlit, 
waved his arms and clapped his mittened 
hands before and behind him as he paced. 
In the wheelhouse the steersman showed a 
pale and thoughtful countenance. 

The mate was bending over a chart, and 
the second was wildly turning the pages 
of his Bowditch. For several minutes they 
figured — then checked their work. Then the 
mate brought out the chart and the figures 
to the skipper, who nodded with a glance 
about the awning, at the sun; the mate 
nodded to the second and the latter stood 
beside the wheelsman and gave the exact 
course which would bring the Lanoa to the 
ship that, out of all this mysterious and 
unprecedented weather, on a smooth sea, 
and beneath a bright sun, cried so per- 
sistently for help. 

The Lanoa straightened out on the north- 
erly course that should bring her to the 
Karnak — and a half-dozen revolutions were 
added to the turn of the screw. 

Again that night did the blue flame 
flicker ghostily in the rigging. Still did the 
shadows below decks rise and fall as spas- 
modically, as slowly, as terribly in their 
awful hesitation, as the breath of a dying 
man. Still was the wireless a practically 
useless thing and our ship cut off from all 
the world in all this sea of mystery. Still 
the chill of the cold crept into our hearts, 
and chilled our very souls. 

Once, just after nine o’clock, out of the 
crystal starred blackness of the night came 
the same cry for help from the Karnak. 
“S.O.S.”'it called — “Karnak — Lat. 52 — 19 
— Long. 152 — 37 — ” Then rejoeated the 
same. 

But when our operator sent our word 
that rescue was coming — there came again 
no answer except the same repeated plea. 

The mate and skipper, when they heard 
this, stared at each other. Then the mate 


shook his head. And Stevenot evidently 
voiced the officer’s thought — for he started 
and stared again when Stevenot said: 

“And here a whole day has passed and 
they send the same latitude and the same 
longitude. Even with engines broken down, 
I should think they’d drift a good many 
minutes just in the Japan current. Yet here 
— the same — ” 

And that’s when the mate seized the skip- 
per’s arm and abruptly dragged him from 
the radio office. 

^ RAHAME grunted. “Blame peculiar,” 
he muttered. 

And Stevenot, without a word, led us 
out to the open deck. The stars were a com- 
fort — one had but to stand on tiptoe and 
he might pluck, the brightest out, one by 
one. But that weirdly running blue flame 
on ratlines and stays and cargo booms — we 
didn’t like. 

Yet we stayed on deck — and smoked a 
bit — and said nothing — only thought and 
stared — and wondered what was yet to 
come — and shivered in the cold. 

Then suddenly — deep away in the 
sparkling blue-black bowl that capped the 
oily sea — appeared a moving glow. It grew 
in size; it flashed across the zenith in north- 
erly flight. It changed in color from ghostly 
white to yellow flame. It changed in form 
from nebulous shapelessness to clear cut 
crystal. 

Even though its flight was over us, and 
away, toward the north, it grew to a vast- 
ness that colored all the sea — and gleamed 
on the faces and eyes of my two com- 
panions as they stared. 

A great humming filled the air — changed 
slowly to an ear-straining hissing sound — 
then to a vast droning roar as it fell away 
toward the line where the starry heavens, 
dimmed to almost nothingness now, met the 
sea. 

Then even as the shape itself rushed be- 
yond our sight, there came„a blinding flash 
of yellow light — and as we stiffly leaned 
against the rail, a thunderlike detonation 
that rattled everything on board the ship 
and all but threw us off our feet. 
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Stevenot seized my arm, and clung there 
like a frightened child. Grahame, mouth 
open, pointed tensely northward. 

“The Karnak,” he cried hoarsely. “The 
Karnak — it fell — it fell — toward the Kar- 
nak.” 

Then suddenly rang a cry from the 
bridge — and the mate came running down 
the gangway to the maindeck. 

“The cold — ” he cried, “the cold!” And 
he sped by us into the radio room. 

Stevenot’s grasp relaxed. 

“By Heaven!” he gasped, tearing off his 
blanket — “it’s warm as — ^as toast” — ending 
with most innocuous comparison. 

“And the blue flame — gone!” I cried as 
my senses returned. “Gone — ” 

“And the lights,” gasped Stevenot. 

I peeled my coat, for the cold, even as 
the great electric mass seemed to burst, was 
lifted from us, and the gentle warmth of 
the semi-tropic sea dropped in its place. 
And the air smelled clean again. And the 
dancing electricity on the rigging had van- 
ished — the lights glowed steady white — and 
even as we stood in wonder the motor of 
the radio turned up its crescendo hum, and 
the regulated yet intermittent crashing of 
the spark told us that once again the wire- 
less was in commission. 

In that flash, things were back to normal 
— and we breathed. The strangeness was 
gone — the tenseness was gone — and we 
breathed. 

Then even as our pulse became regular, 
our breathing even, the mate came out of 
the radio office. 

“All right again,” he said stiffly. “And 
the machine is working all right. But — 
well,” he nodded toward the office — ^“he 
can’t seem to connect.” 

Stevenot jumped. 

“That meteor — or electric bolt — what- 
ever it was,” he jerked out, “toward the 
north toward the Karnak — ” 

The mate nodded silently. There was a 
solemn pause. 

Then the officer muttered. 

“And the instruments are O.K., too. But 
the Karnak — ” 

“No answer?” cried Stevenot. 


The mate shook his head: “Not a jot,” 
he said briefly, and with a tenseness I well 
remember, a tenseness that brought to me 
a reminiscence of the chill which had 
gripped us for the past two days. And then 
he left and climbed up the ladder to the 
bridge deck. 

I called after him. 

“But you’re not going to — ” 

He turned. 

“We’re going on to — to find the Kar- 
nak,” he said. 

My heart jolted once — and I felt a great 
relief. We were going to help — if help were 
yet of any avail. I wondered if it would be. 

And Grahame, as he felt in the dark for 
the single' sheet beneath which we now tried 
to sleep, gave vent to his feelings, too. 

“Peculiar,” he muttered. “Blamed pe- 
culiar, I’d say.” 

CHAPTER III 

THE SILENCE OF THE SHIP 

0 ON we steamed. 

Our wireless continued to stay in 
proper order — but we could get no word 
from the Karnak. For all we knew she had 
vanished from the surface of the seas — and 
Heaven knew in what manner, and Heaven 
knew where. 

And when we^ spoke with other ships, 
none had received her call. Nor were there 
other vessels now nearer to the location 
the Karnak had given to render her, did she 
yet need it, a quicker assistance than would 
be ours. So on we steamed. 

The sea was smooth — conditions were 
normal. Peace and tranquillity were over 
all, even as had been that blanketing chill 
before and the fearsome uneasiness it laid 
upon us. And as the sun beamed down 
upon us with all its old genial warmth, 
and the blue sea sparkled so happily about, 
we nearly forgot that we were hundreds of 
miles off our course — nearly forgot the 
strange, the sad errand that might yet be 
ours. 

The nights, too, were calm and full of 
gentle comfort. Slightly cooler, of course, 
for we were northing, and the Japan cur- 
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rent had but little warming effect as yet. 
Yet the rigging was untouched by even a 
hint of dancing blue — the electric globes 
pulsed steadily under the dynamos hum- 
ming below decks — the radio operators 
were at peace with the world. 

Yet stlU no news of the Karnak — no 
answer from the stricken ship. 

Then came the mate — next morning. 

“We ought to sight her around eleven 
o’clock,” he said quietly. 

He accepted my cigar — then added: 

“Yes — we ought to.” 

Stevenot — we three passengers were as 
one, ever together, and had been compan- 
ions in travel and adventure since long be- 
fore the war — we and one other, the dear 
fellow who had been number four — Steve- 
not, ever quick to sense a thing out of 
order, asked: 

“Then you do not expect — ” 

The mate, match rising under his palm 
as he held it to his cigar, shook his head 
vehemently. 

“I didn’t say that — no! I simply said we 
ought to sight her about eleven. Maybe we 
will — maybe not. But I- know where we 
are — and the point where she said she was. 
Ought to — that’s all.” 

This was at eight-thirty. 

And yet not ten minutes had passed be- 
fore the bridge lookout sighted a smudge of 
smoke to the northward. 

We wirelessed at once — and received no 
answer. And we knew that all steamers 
must carry wireless — yet here, a steamer, 
and no answer to our call. Perhaps its ap- 
paratus was out of order — ^perhaps not. We 
conjectured as to possibilities — could it be 
the Karnak — this early? 

Gradually we drew upon it — and finally 
the ship’s hull came up. With glasses we 
made her out to be a vessel of perhaps 
seventy-five hundred tons, high-pooped, 
and high-bowed, with bridge deck midships, 
and two black funnels. And that to a “T” 
was the Ship’s Register description of the 
Karnak — the vessel that had called for 
help. We had sighted her some three hours 
before expected. 

And she had way on her, too, heading 


as near as we could make out, southeast. 

We wirelessed again — no answer. 

So, knowing they could see us as plainly 
as we could see them, we broke out the 
International Code pennant, and ran up a 
line of flags. 

The mate and skipper, glasses glued to 
their eyes, cursed softly. The Karnak did 
not answer our visual signal. 

Visions of mutiny aboard arose before 
me. I pictured a crew of grim fellows doing 
away with their officers, determined on 
making one rich haul, and then a quick 
getaway. Here they signaled for help in 
order to get sorne vessel to come to them — 
faked trouble — and when the rescuer came 
close enough, with some war-time gun 
mounted behind falling bulwarks, hold it 
up and practise a bit of modern piracy. 

The Karnak continued silent. We headed 
in to cross her close stern — and made ready 
the little signal gun on the observation 
deck above the bridge. 

The gun boomed — if the Karnak had 
for some' inexplicable cause not seen us, 
this would speedily wake her up. 

E WAITED tensely — for hours it 
seemed. The Karnak did not answer. 

She did not answer wireless. She did not 
answer our flag hoist. She did not answer 
the roar of our signal gun. 

The mate and skipper stared. The 
wheelsman’s eyes popped. 

“What in hell’s the matter?” growled 
the old man. “Look at the dodgin’ she’s 
doing.” 

We stared at the vessel, now not a quar- 
ter mile away. 

“Steers most peculiar I ever saw,” mut- 
tered Grahame. “Zigzaggin’ for subs — looks 
like.” 

We shot the gun again. 

With glasses — without glasses — ^we could 
see movement — the crew on board — work- 
ing on the decks. 

Yet the Karnak did not answer. 

The captain cursed — broke out the 
United States ensign — ordered the second 
mate to take the wheel. “Get her close, and 
stick by her,” he ordered. 
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Then he took the megaphone. 

“Ahoy there, Karnak!” he roared across 
the fifty-rfathom stretch of blue that now 
separated us. He roared again. Visible mem- 
bers of the crew did not even look up. An 
officer pacing the bridge above did not 
alter his step, nor move a hand. The skip- 
per bellowed once more — still the Karnak 
did not answer. 

“By gosh!” cried the captain, “I’m going 
aboard to wake 'em up. Get out the motor 
launch,” he ordered. “Six men and rifles! 
Run up the rags for her to heave to; and 
load that damn pea shooter with a bit of 
solid iron. I’ll stand for no monkey busi- 
ness. The sea’s goin’ to the dogs these days, 
anyhow!” 

Grahame and Stevenot and I, ever one 
when adventure was in the air, looked at 
each other with the same question in our 
eyes. Then, as one, we nodded. I, as usual, 
was the spokesman. 

I turned to the skipper, who had just 
come out of his cabin buckling a forty-five 
automatic about his bulgy waist. 

“Captain — ” I started. 

“Yes, yes, yes!” he cried explosively. 
“Get your guns and come along. My cursed 
crew are seein’ yellow as it is — don’t know 
a bowline from a binnacle! Jump!” 

We jumped. There were times during 
the next few days when I dearly wished we 
had not. But we did — and I don’t regret 
it now. Yet in my dreams — 

Stevenot remarked casually — he was gen- 
erally casual when real concrete danger was 
at hand, or when we thought it was at 
hand: 

“Old. man seems a bit excited — wot?” 

“Blame peculiar, I’d say,” muttered 
Grahame. 

I said nothing, though in my heart I felt 
both to be right. 

The Lanoa had slowed down a bit so 
we might get off safely. The Karnak was 
forging ahead. We climbed into the fast 
motor launch which was ready to be swung 
out. The new signal was up — the Karnak 
still held her erratic course — still was 
silent. 

“Yellow looking gang,” said the skipper 


quietly to me, as I sat on the thwart beside 
him. “And wearing sweaters and heayy 
rags, too. Ain’t cold to-day, is it?” 

I shook my head. It was not cold now — 
it was warm. 

I stared across at a couple of the Kar- 
nak ’s crew muffled in sweaters, wiping her 
starboard rail. Their appearance, even from 
the distance, was decidedly peculiar. Faces 
and hands were pasty yellow — sickly yel- 
low — of a yellow that was ghastly and sick- 
ening to see. 

.A sudden thought came to me. 

“Disease?” .! whispered to the old man. 
“Yellow fever — or some — ” 

“Don’t get that at sea, man,” the cap- 
tain replied. ‘Mnd they ain’t too sick to 
work, are they?” 

They certainly were not. Yet as I 
watched the two it seemed that they 
worked strangely, mechanically, spasmodi- 
cally — as if each move were not that of a 
smoothly regulated and continuous thought, 
but prompted each by a single jerky im- 
pulse. 

We dropped to the smooth running water 
to the squeal of seldom used blocks — the 
after falls were released, the motor started, 
then — I remember the delightful thrill of 
being cut off from the great ship — we re- 
leased the forward falls and cut across to 
the silent Karnak. 

A small grapnel was brought along so 
that we might get a line over the rail and 
board her. But as we rounded the stern 
and came up on the Karnak’s lee, what 
should we find there but the two dangling 
blocks from a pair of davits on the high 
deck midships! 

The skipper growled something under 
his breath. 

Stevenot whispered to me. 

“Why should a boat have left that ship? 
Arid the rest of the crew left her lines 
a-dangling? That’s not seamanship.” 

We ran alongside. 

The skipper, with jaw set, seized the 
after falls himself and bent the painter 
about its four parts. Then, with a growl: 
“You four aft stand by the launch— and 
your guns. Rest of you — come on — ” He 
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climbed hand over hand up the standing 
part of the fall, swung himself over the 
davit head, and slid to the Karnak’s deck 
— crouched, gun in hand. 

Stevenot, crowding ahead of the mate, 
was at his side in a moment — and watchful, 
too — and ready. 

The mate followed with three rifles slung 
over his shoulder; and he hauled up the 
rope ladder and hooked it over the rail. 
Up this I clambered, and the others fol- 
lowed. 

CHAPTER IV 

ABOARD THE KARNAK 

T? VEN as I drew my gun and stood lean- 
ing expectantly forward beside the 
rest, an officer came aft along the deck. 
Every one of us was instantly stiffly tense — 
wondering, and ready. 

The man’s face was of the same awful 
yellow as those of the two seamen on the 
starboard side. I wondered, too, at this 
officer, pacing so smartly toward us, that 
he should be so unshaven — and so thickly 
muffled in clothes. And then — this all hap- 
pened in ten seconds, you must know — the 
man, eyes straight ahead, passed by us 
without a look or a word. Passed as though 
we, strangers on board his ship, were not 
even there. 

I gasped — the man’s cap had the device 
“Second Mate” upon it, and on board ship 
a second mate is supposed to be all eyes. 
Yet the man had not even noticed us. A 
sigh breathed from my companions. 

The skipper sprang into life. 

“Mate!” he cried after the man. “Just 
a moment!” 

The officer- did not turn a fraction of an 
inch, or falter a second in his quick, jerky 
step. Then he wheeled to the left and 
entered an open passage. 

The old man gasped again — hunched for- 
ward with automatic raised. 

Grahame, coming to my side — on tiptoe 
— nodded toward the passage into which 
the man had disappeared. 

“Notice his shoes?” he whispered. 

I shook my head. 


“One black — one tan.” Grahame’s voice 
trembled a bit with excitement. “And he 
wore a sweater under his coat. And he 
didn’t take a rap of notice of us, either. 
Blame peculiar, I’d say.” 

The skipper shook himself savagely. 
Then turned to us. 

“Keep together and follow me. Don’t 
shoot unless I give the order.” He leaned 
against the davit a moment and called down 
to those in the motor launch. “Keep the 
engine turning,” he cried, “and be ready 
to cast off.” Then to us: “Come on!” And 
he started forward. “We’ll make a round 
of the decks first.” 

The captain led. On his left stepped the 
eager mate — but warily, gun in hand. At his 
right Stevenot had pushed in — ever quick- 
scented when on a trail, despite the ap- 
prehension he so often voiced. Grahame 
and I held the flanks,, and behind us were 
four of the crew — tiptoeing softly and 
quick-eyed. 

The other two members of the gang were 
the two oilers who stayed with the boat. 
Our party thus was nine, all armed, all 
mystified, all a bit scared deep within our 
secret selves — but all eager and all ready. 

We stepped as though over a mined field. 

We w'atched for a sudden descent upon 
us of a piratical, knife-slinging crew of 
mutinied cut-throats. We expected every 
moment for some silent yellow-skinned 
something to spring upon our backs out of 
the silent nothingness about us and claw, 
and rip, and rend, and tear. 

The silence continued. We peered into 
passageways and cabin ports — and saw 
nothing — heard nothing. My skin began to 
prickle slightly. The four men behind us 
stepped upon our heels. The old'man cursed 
softly as he peered about. 

Grahame spoke — startling us. 

“A man aloft polishing the flute,” he said 
briefly. 

We looked up at the forward funnel. 

A seaman in dungarees, with one leg 
hooked over the rungs of the iron ladder 
that ran up to the lip of the funnel, was 
industriously scrubbing the great brass 
whistle. In his left hand he held a glass 
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bottle, of polish I suppose, and his body 
was twisted to the left as he reached with 
his right hand about the big tube of the 
thing. 

Suddenly he lost his balance, grabbed at 
the rungs — and the glass bottle crashed on 
the deck below. He righted himself care- 
fully — and went right on polishing. 

He acted strangely, it seemed to me. 
Made peculiar motions. 

Grahame spoke again. 

“Why, he’s mad! Look — ^he makes the 
same motion with his left hand as though 
he still had that bottle of polish in it. 
Shakes it up — and pours it on his rag — 
and nothing there! 

We stared. 

The captain, after a pause, shouted. His 
voice seemed a trifle high to me. 

“Aloft there! You at the flute!” 

The man continued to shake and polish 
— he made no sign of hearing or answer. 

After a moment the skipper cursed again. 

“Crazy — or deaf!” 

Stevenot shook his head. 

“But they ought to see us, even if they 
can’t hear — or if- they are mad.” 

The captain and mate both grunted. 

“Come on,” jerked the old man then. 

E FOLLOWED him to the bridge — 
where from our ship we had seen an 
officer pacing. That officer was still there, 
still pacing. 

The skipper went up to him — met him 
as he wheeled at the starboard end of the 
bridge and stood directly in his path — 
holding out his right hand, gun in left be- 
hind his back. 

We held our breaths — I know not why. 

The yellow-faced officer, jerky-stepped, 
head turned slightly toward the bows and 
eyes there, too, without the slightest pause 
or notice of the captain’s presence, ignored 
the proffered hand. And before the skipper 
could sidestep, the man walked straight into 
him, knocked him down by sheer mechani- 
cal momentum, staggered a bit, then con- 
tinued on his way to the port end of the 
bridge. 

As they collided the skipper’s gun went 


off with a bang — from nervousness, or ac- 
cident, or in what he thought was self- 
defense, I know not. But it startled us all 
— the captain himself, too. And Stevenot 
whispered: 

“Now we get it — ready!” 

But naught followed that ringing shot. 

The captain leaped to his feet — pale and 
shaky. 

“Walked right over me,” he sputtered. 
"As if I wasn’t there — into me — knocked 
me down — what in hell’s the matter — ” 
He shivered a bit — the officer had wheeled 
at the bridge end and was jerkily pacing 
back, face turned toward the bows, now 
on his left, eyes cast ahead as well. “By 
Heaven!” the captain swore, “I’ll show 
him^ — ” 

And he seized the officer by his right 
hand and neck- — and instzmtly with a 
startled cry jerked his hands away and 
rubbed them on his trousers. 

“What’s the matter?” cried the mate. 

“Cold!” muttered the skipper, rubbing 
his hands, still on his trouser legs, and 
staring at the retreating figure. “Cold' — his 
hand — his neck — cold as ice.” 

“Cold!” cried Stevenot. 

And he ran forward and touched the 
officer’s hand — and dropped it with a cry. 

“It is — cold as ice!” he whispered 

tensely. 

The officer himself took no notice of 
either the skipper’s touch or Stevenot’s. He 
swayed lightly as each touched him, but 
kept on pacing. 

Stevenot and the captain stared at each 
other. 

“Let him alone,” the skipper then 
ordered huskily. “Try the wheelhouse.” 

He glanced again at the pacing officer, 
and shivered slightly once more. 

As we entered, the man at the wheel was 
spinning her for a left rudder. 

“What’s he doin’ that for?” demanded 
the captain. “What’s his course?” 

A clipped paper hung near the binnacle. 
On it was the course — 172°. 

I leaned over the binnacle — the man at 
the wheel took no notice of me. The lub- 
ber’s line of the compass showed that the 
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ship was swinging toward 215“ The course 
should have been, according to the navi- 
gator’s slip hanging in sight, a few degrees 
east of south. And yet here was the man 
at the wheel holding the Karnak almost 
southwest — 43“ off her course. 

I showed the skipper. Even as I did so, 
the wheelsman spun the gear for a right 
rudder and straightened her out on ,215“. 

For some minutes we watched. 

Then the mate burst out: 

“He’s crazy— he’s holding her against 
yawing when she’s not yawing an inch! And 
he let’s her go when she swings clear off. 
Look at him spin her there — he’s off, I tell 
you. Here — ” 

He seized the man’s hand and started to 
tear it from the spokes — then snatched his 
own hand away and looked at us with sud- 
den consternation in his eyes. 

CHAPTER V 

SOMETHING WRONG! 

^HE skipper and Stevenot and he ex- 
changed glances. 

“Cold — as ice — that man — cold!” mut- 
tered the mate. Stevenot nodded. 

“Like the officer outside,” he said. 

Grahame leaned forward and touched 
the wheelsman’s hand. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed. “Blamed peculiar, 
I’d say. Let’s see somethin’ else.” 

At that moment came a rush of feet out- 
side — and loud cries. 

“Good!” cried the skipper, relief in his 
voice. “Now they’re coming. Wait till I 
give — ” 

Then he stopped. It was not an attacking 
party. It was the four men we’d left in the 
launch. 

“We heard a shot,” one of the oilers 
started. “We thought — ” Then he stared 
at the wheelsman, yellow-faced, besweat- 
ered. Then to the old man; “If you say, sir, 
we’ll — we’ll go back.” 

The captain tapped his teeth thought- 
fully. Then nodded. Then turned to the 
four men with rifles. 

“You, too — if you wish.” 

Without a word the whole eight of them. 


huddled closely, left the house. Outside the 
door they stepped slowly at first, on tip- 
toe, and with chins upon their shoulders. 
Then as a flock of sheep they broke and 
ran — and in a moment slid out of sight 
overside. 

The skipper, watching, grunted. Steve- 
not, with a wry smile, muttered something 
I did not get. 

“Let’s get on,” Grahame suggested. 

It seemed that we all were open to sug- 
gestion — the captain started for the door 
and had one foot over the raised sill when 
he stopped and backed in again, one hand 
up for silence. 

The same officer we had seen when we 
first climbed aboard stepped high over the 
sill, and entered. He went straight for the 
chart table on the starboard and opened a 
case and took out a sextant. This he wiped 
perfunctorily — then left, as oblivious to our 
presence as though we had not been there. 

The captain’s eyes followed him. 

“A sight?” he questioned us all. “Is he 
going to take a sight at this hour in the 
morning — at sea? What time is it?” 

I looked at my watch, 

“Almost ten-thirty, captain,” I said, 

“Why in hell at ten-thirty?” he com- 
plained. “Didn’t he get his morning shot 
at eight — it’s clear enough! Your watch 
right?” 

I nodded — and Grahame and the mate 
examining theirs, confirmed the accuracy of 
mine. 

“Ten-thirty,” they said as one. 

The captain wheeled to the chart table. 
On it was pinned a Mercator chart. A series 
of courses was drawn from a point in 
Alaska to San Francisco Bay, and several 
lightly penciled marks showed where the 
navigator had marked each day’s progress. 
And between the marks were the dates for 
each run. We huddled about the table — for 
the captain had ^stared at the chart as 
though half h3q3notized. 

After a minute or more the old man 
pointed pudgily at the last run marked. 

“What’s the date to-day?” he asked. 

“August 24,” the mate replied. 

“Humph!” grunted the captain. “Look 
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at the late date that was written down 
there.” 

With wonder we looked. 

The date for the last run made was that 
of three days before — August 21. 

Stevenot bent close. Then straightened 
and his eye shifted about to each of us. 
He shook his head. 

“I don’t quite get all this,” he said 
quietly. “The last date there is August 21, 
and if you’ll look closely you’ll see it’s 
been repeated, almost over the first date, 
twice. As if it had been gone over to make 
it clearer, though Heaven knows it’s never 
done. 

“And there” — he put his finger where 
the last criss-cross marked the end of the 
August 21 run — “that’s been crossed twice 
again, too. It’s just as if — ” 

He hesitated. Then shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

^‘As if what?” snapped the captain, his 
eye piercing Stevenot’s. 

“Well,” said Stevenot, “I don’t know 
exactly myself. But these men are all — all 
— oh, but that’s utter nonsense. Let’s see 
more first.” 

The old man glared. 

“But I want to know just what you 
mean,” he demanded. 

Stevenot stared. 

“I’m not quite sure myself,” he answered 
stiffly. “I can’t quite — ” 

He stopped short. 

“Back!” he cried curtly. “Back!” And 
he spread his arms wide and pushed us 
from the table. 


^HE officer, yellow-faced, sweater clad, 
and with the odd-colored shoes upon 
his feet, returned with the sextant. He held 
it carefully in his hand, adjusted the read- 
ing glass and held it beneath the electric 
globe so that the light shown upon the 
vernier. He examined this closely — pulled 
a sheet of coordinate paper from a pigeon- 
hole on the bulkhead, and set down the 
sextant reading — the altitude of the sun 
above the horizon. 

The mate leaned forward and read it. 
Then bent down and picked up a similar 
piece of paper which lay on the floor near 
the littered wastebasket. He looked at the 
figures on this, and grunted. I peered over 
his shoulder. The first figures on it were 
those of the same sextant altitude as the 
officer had just put down. Identical. 

The man had sat down in the chair be- 
fore the desk, and was now working out his 
latitude from a form he had taken from 
another pigeonhole. 

The mate leaned across and picked up 
the instrument — adjusted the focus of the 
eyepiece — and then drew a long, sharp 
whistle. 

“What’s a matter!” snapped the skipper. 

“Read the thing,” said the mate. “Then 
see what this fellow’s put down.” 

The captain read — then seized the paper 
from the mate’s hand. He stared at the 
reading set down there, then at the one 
the officer had just jotted down — then 
again glued his eye to the glass over the 
vernier of the sextant. Then he said under 
his breath: 


IV 


I Talked with God 


ff 


{Yea, I Did — ^Actually and Literally) 


and, as a result of that little talk with God some ten yeara 
ago,’ a strange new Power came into ray life. After 43 
years of horrible, sickening, dismal failure, this strange 
Power brought to me a sense of overwhelming victory, 
and I have been overcoming every undesirable condition 
of my life ever since. What a change it was. Now — I have 
credit at more than one bank, I own a beautiful home, 
own control of the largest circulating newspaper in my 
County and a large office building, and my wife ana 
family are amply provided for after I leave for shores 
unlmown. In addition to these material benefits, I have 
a sweet peace in my life. I am happy as happy can be. 
No circumstance ever upsets me, for I have learned 
how to draw upon the invisible God-Law, under any 
and all circumstances. 


You too may find and use the same staggering 
Power of the God-Law that I use. It can bring to you 
too, whatever things are right and proper for you to 
have. Do you believe this? It won’t cost much to find 
out — just a penny post-card or a letter, addressed to 
Dr. Frank B. Robinson, Dept. 139, Moscow, Idaho, will 
bring you the story of the most fascinating success of 
the century. And the same Power I use is here for 
your use too. I’ll be glad to tell you about it. All in- 
formation about this experience will be sent you free, 
of course. ’The address again — -Dr; Frank B. Robinson, 
Dept. 139, Moscow, Idaho. Advt. Copsright 1939 Frank 
B. Robinson. 
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'‘Well, I’ll be damned I” 

The mate nodded. 

“So will I,” he said quietly. 

“What — ” I started. 

The captain turned quickly — he always 
did when I started to question. I don’t 
know why. 

“The man just put down a reading that’s 
several full degrees off what the sextant 
here indicates. Look for yourself.” He 
thrust the sextant at me, and I, having tried 
the thing on the Lanoa’s bridge before, 
read, and saw for myself. The captain ran 
on: 

“And that other paper, that old one — it 
must be yesterday’s or ’twould have been 
swept out — the same handwriting has put 
down the same reading there — the same 
identical reading to a quarter of a minute. 
And yet the sextant reads — you saw your-, 
self.” 

I nodded dumbly. Vague thoughts began 
to run through my mind. Theories. And 
conjectures. And I began at last to asso- 
ciate more and more the strange meteoro- 
logical conditions of the past few days, the 
coldness and all, with this ship and the 
strange men who ran her — or, second 
thought prompted this, who appeared to 
run her — who went through all the mo- 
tions, but — 

And there I had to stop. As I stopped 
I felt a sudden thrill crawl from my toes 
to my head and creep chillily over my skin 
— for I thought I glimpsed what the cap- 
tain had tried to get Stevenot to say. And 
to tell the truth, I liked it not. No man 
would. It was just a bit too gruesome. And 
too uncannily close. 

I watched, with the others, that yellow 
and overwarmly clad man at the table as 
he plied his pencil. 

The mate, eyes alternately on the paper 
he held, and that on which the man was 
working, followed every figure with an in- 
tentness that was almost hypnotic. I began 
to watch, too — and started before I had 
got half-way down — the figures were iden- 
tical — even one error that was made on 
each and crossed out and the figuring re- 
done. 


And then a thing happened that was 
small in itself, but so fearsome in all that it 
might indicate, that I cannot help but set 
it down with all the rest I saw and heard 
and felt on board that awful ship. 

As the officer wrote — his pencil point 
suddenly snapped, and flew against the 
bulkhead. But he, apparently unaware that 
what he now figured with made not a mark 
or jot, continued to work on. The thrill I’d 
felt before came now again — and left me 
cold. 

And when the man reached for his log 
book, and opened up at a mark ready 
placed, and began to put down, with a 
pencil that made no mark, figures identical 
with those we now could see had been al- 
ready retraced twice before, my confidence 
in what I had believed possible and im- 
possible gave way. 

This was too much. I shivered, and seized 
Stevenot’s arm. He started violently, and 
I noticed that his forehea^ showed damp 
in the yellow glow of the bulb. 

“Let’s get out on deck,” I suggested. 

Stevenot nodded. 

We left. 

And as one, the rest followed^ — the cap- 
tain, the mate, and Grahame — into the 
open, beneath the warming sun, where we 
could breathe. 

“The same figures — same mistakes,” 
ejaculated Grahame, “the same. Darned 
peculiar, I’d say.” 

The mate nodded. 

“And the wrong reading at that,” he 
added. 

“Humph!” grunted the skipper, as he 
stared back into, the wheelhouse at the 
steersman who again was spinning for rud- 
der to counteract a yawing that was not 
there, 

“And it’s so warm here, yet they — 
sweaters and all — ” started Stevenot. Then 
he shuddered a bit. 

Then looked at his hand, and rubbed it 
on his sleeve. When he glanced up I caught 
his eye. He reddened slightly. It was the 
hand with which he had seized that of the 
silent, yellow, heavily-clad officer who even 
yet was pacing the bridge. The officer who 
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had so callously, so coldly, so mechanically, 
walked into, knocked down, and stepped 
upon our own captain. The officer who, 
like these.others of the Karnak’s crew, was 
so uncanny in appearance, so icy to the 
touch. 

There was a long silence. Instinctively 
the captain and the mate drew together and 
slightly apart from us. And as instinctively 
too — or was it from the gravitation of mu- 
tual interest? — Grahame and Stevenot and 
I had grouped, too. 

Apart from the officers, Stevenot spoke: 

“IVe my notions of this,” he said. “But 
I’d like to see more — first.” 

Grahame nodded and looked at me. I met 
his questioning eye. 

Stevenot went on, whispering. 

“Something’s dead wrong — with ship and 
crew,” he declared. “And the old man has 
sense. It’s scary— "and he’s scared himself 
though Lord knows he’s been to sea long 
enough to know that it’s never done with 
mystery, and probably never will be. 

“But he’s got sense — and a nose for 
finance. And he’ll dope it out as salvage — 
the situation I mean. He’s scared — but not 
scared of money. And if he can get this 
ship to port it’ll mean — ” Stevenot broke 
off abruptly. Then, with a vague glance in- 
side where the officer still vainly penciled, 
he muttered: “I wonder what the cargo is 
— from Alaska.” 

He started for the door. 

The captain wheeled. 

“Hey! Where you going?” His voice a 
bit high-pitched. He was not as calm as a 
captain should be. 

Stevenot’s chin went up a moment. Then 
with a slight smile he answered. 

“To get the log-book.” 

“Oh,” answered the skipper, and fell 
back to talking to his mate again. 

CHAPTER VI 

WITH A CARGO OF ORE 

S TEVENOT was in the house for some 
minutes. I glanced after him, naturally, 
and saw him reach for the log and take 
it from under the officer’s hands. Then he 


pulled open a little drawer under the 
pigeonholes, puttered in it. Then another 
— and from this he drew something I could 
not make out. 

Then he bent over the officer and 
gingerly picked up the latter’s right hand. 
A full minute thus — then he took up the 
book, and came out rubbing his hands as 
before, alternately, on his trousers. 

His face was very sober now. 

Yet he opened the book at once, and 
fingered for the first page of the Karnak’s 
trip. There, as our own officers listened, he 
read the date the vessel had cleared, various 
other routine remarks, then : 

“ ‘With a cargo of ore,’ ” he said, and 
stopped. 

The captain’s eyes and the mate’s met 
for a second. 

“Ore,” repeated Stevenot — with a glance 
at Grahame and me. 

The old man coughed slightly. 

“She’s salvage,” he jerked out. “We’ll 
take her in to port — salvage,” 

Stevenot eyed him. 

“But the crew’s still running her,” he 
said with a slight upward intonation in his 
voice — and a nod at the wheelsman. 

The captain shook his head. 

“Dead men can’t run a ship,” he grunted, 
watching Stevenot’s face. 

“Dead men!” cried Stevenot. 

“You said it,” grunted the skipper again. 
“An’ it’s salvage. We’ll put a gang on 
board, an’ take her in. These — things — now 
on shipH— they’ll have to be — I’ll — ” 

Stevenot held him with his eye. 

“Dead men?” he questioned again. “And 
you’ll—” 

The skipper flushed up. 

“Well maybe they are — maybe not. But 
we’ll fix ’em up some way. And I’ll get a 
gang aboard, and take her in.” 

The mate' nodded with him, 

“I’ve seen enough to be satisfied,” said 
the skipper, as he led us to the davits below 
which was the launch. “The ship’s out of 
gear — and the crew’s — it ain’t worth a cent. 
It’s salvage. I’ll send a gang — ” 

He stopped short, and his breath 
wheezed. 
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“By the Lord!” cried the mate. “The 
launch is gone! ” 

It was indeed. On a ship that was as 
near a tomb as a ship might be, and with 
a crew of men who might as well be dead, 
we five were marooned. My heart gave a 
great jolt as two seamen with mops and 
buckets stepped mechanically up the gang- 
way from the after-waist of the ship, and 
started to swab about the decks. 

They, too, were yellow, and muffled up 
in sweaters though the sun was hot above 
them, gleaming hot. They, too, looked cold 
and lifeless. Yet they, too, went at once to 
work — and swabbed, and squeezed, and 
wiped. I shuddered — how like men from 
the grave they looked! Did the captain 
really think — 

W E RAN across decks to the starboard 
side. The launch was just coming 
under the Lanoa’s lee. A moment more, 
even as we frantically waved, the launch 
was hove up, and we saw the crew move 
in a body up decks to the bridge. 

They disappeared in chart house and 
cabins — and a few moments more came out 
again. 

Then the Lanoa’s propeller churned 
white under the stern, and slowly she drew 
away. 

What had happened? Had our own of- 
ficers, those left on board, deserted us? A 
chill ran through me, as I glanced back 
at the yellow, frigid-looking seamen at their 
labors, twenty feet away. Then hot anger, 
as the Lanoa still forged ahead. 

The captain, with a curse, ran to the 
wheelhouse, and immediately afterward the 
Karnak’s whistle gave four feeble toots. 
This was answered by four mocking blasts 
from the Lanoa’s deep bass; and on the 
Lanoa steamed. 

We were dumfounded. The skipper was 
white. The mate was biting his lower lip. 
But Stevenot grinned with gusto, and 
cried: 

“With a ship of dead men — this is 
sport!” 

“Sport, hell!” snapped the skipper, ap- 
parently ignoring Stevenot’s insinuation re- 


garding the Karnak’s crew. “Wait’ll you’re 
with this gang a week. Ugh! What-will we 
do now?” 

“You’re the boss,” hinted Stevenot. 

The captain flushed. 

“Why not use the wireless, and get 
help?” Grahame suggested. 

The office was at the after end of the 
bridge deck — I imagine so that the varying 
currents used might not interfere with the 
compass. The captain threw open the door 
with an oath — and stared once more. 

Over his shoulder I could see the oper- 
ator sitting at his instrument — yellow, and 
muffled as from cold. Silent he was — and 
but for his right' hand, motionless. But the 
hand upon the key was moving — and, from 
what knowledge I had gleaned while serv- 
ing in our war-time navy, I caught one 
familiar grouping of sound among all the 
rest. 

Three shorts, three longs, three shorts — 
three dots, three dashes, three dots — S.O.S. 
of the International Code. Then came more 
I could not make out — then breaking in 
again: 5.0.5. — 5.0.5. 

Thus the key clicked on — and on — and 
on — as we watched in frozen silence. 

The captain gasped. 

“The machine isn’t working! It’s not 
working! But he — he — ” 

“You’re right — it’s useless — dead!” af- 
firmed Stevenot in a whisper. 

And he was right. The spark of the old- 
fashioned apparatus was not working. The 
machine was quite dead. And yet the oper- 
ator, apparently quite oblivious to the fact 
that it was vain labor, was steadily tapping 
his key, still sending out his call for help. 

“Machine’s dead, I tell you,” cried the 
skipper. “Machine’s dead — and by Heaven, 
so’s the man.” He peered wildly about him, 
then backed away. “And here we’re stuck,” 
he cursed soulfully. “And my ship — gone. 
And these dead — ” 

“Nonsense!” muttered Stevenot. “Dead? 
And yet working the ship?” 

The skipper turned on him. 

“What did you say?” he demanded. “It’s 
salvage, I tell you!” 

The mate seized him by the shoulder. 
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“Come on, cap,” he exclaimed bruskly, 
but with a certain quaver in his voice. 
“We’re all a bit nervous now. Let’s run 
through below decks, and see what we can 
see. We’re stuck — let’s make the most of 
it.” 

The captain frowned a moment at Steve- 
not. Then turned and stared at the Lanoa, 
now fast dropping in the swells about us. 
Then with a short grunt he started for the 
gangway leading to the after waist. 

We followed, closely bunched. 

And of what we saw below decks, and 
forward later in the fo’c’s’le, a book might 
well be written. Suffice it here to sa:y that 
the crew was at its regular routine. The 
firemen — the Karriak burned oil — were 
watching by the boilers — yellow and cold, 
they too. 

In the engine-room the second assistant 
engineer was on watch, and his wipers and 
oilers were about their tasks, caring for the 
ponderously moving iron and steel that was 
their charge — all yellow, and chilled, and 
silent, too. 

And none took notice of us. 

Yet to watch them, the mechanical man- 
ner in which each moved about; the strange 
errors they made; how they would wipe 
where no wiping was needed; how they 
would oil where the oil already overflowed ; 
how they would pick up bits of stuff where 
no stuff was, and carry them over to the 
waste can and there deposit them — noth- 
ing — solemnly, with painstaking care — that 
would make the book, 

CHAPTER VII 

BOUND FOR SEATTLE 

I^EEPING close together we climbed the 
slippery ladders to the open air, again, 
and went forward. In the fo’c’s’le were 
three seamen lying in their tiered bunks, 
shoes off, arms flung about their heads — 
apparently asleep, or resting — yellow, cold- 
looking,. as were all. 

And on a bench before the door of his 
tiny quarters sat the bosun, pipe — long 
since dead, in hand, staring before him at 
the fo’c’s’le’s high-silled entrance. And he. 


too, was yellow and hard-skinnecf, and 
muffled up in woolen stuffs. 

We retreated to the bridge-deck, and 
held a conference. 

And we decided to stick by the ship. 
The captain himself was vehement for it. 
It meant money— good money to him. And 
we were even more enthusiastic — whole- 
souledly so. This was adventure — and ad- 
venture was our life. 

It was Stevenot who showed us the way. 

“All that is needed,” he declared, “is for 
us to take turn about at the wheel. The 
captain here can dope out a course to 
Seattle, say, and we can follow it. If these 
— men — continue to fire ship and tend the 
engines, that’s enough. We’ll steer and get 
the Karnak in.” 

And so it was decided. 

We wondered how we could relieve the 
man now at the wheel — but that turned 
out to be easy enough. We simply took 
his hands off the thing, and led him to one 
of the cabins, and laid him on the bunk, 
and locked the door upon him. 

I drew first watch — and was glad it came 
in daylight. 

Grahame drew the next. Then Stevenot. 
Then the mate. Then the skipper. 

We decided at first on two-hour shifts — 
thus each man had two on, and eight off. 
No one on the bridge. 

But the skipper objected to this. He was 
in command now, he said, and he demanded 
a bridge lookout, as well as a man at the 
wheel, I had my own opinion why, and 
Stevenot’s eyes showed that he had one, 
too. So we had to shift things so as to have 
two go on at a time, and changed over thus- 
wise: We kept the order of watches as we 
had drawn, but when each of us first went 
on he was to take the wheel two hours, 
then the bridge for another two, while the 
next man in order took the wheel. This 
made four hours on, and only six off — but 
the man at the wheel would always be 
fairly fresh, and six hours rest a couple 
times out of each twenty-four would not 
be bad. 

Then we chose cabins. 

The skipper and mate naturally fell to- 
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gether — and commenced a great cleaning 
up. 

And the rest of us found one, on the 
port side, that would take in three — it was 
the engineer officers’ cabin, but we carried 
the chief and the first assistant to one of 
the others, laid them out, and locked them 
in as we had the steersman. 

TJ^E WENT below and washed mightily. 

’ ’ Then invaded the galley, where the 
cooks puttered mechanically, and took up 
enough of tinned stuff and fruit and bread 
to withstand a siege. 

At noon we started our routine — I on 
the bridge for only two hours, Grahame at 
the wheel. 

I believe the captain and mate sat in 
their cabin most of the time. Stevenot went 
exploring about ship. 

Then Grahame took the deck, and 
Stevenot the wheel. 

Then Stevenot the deck, and the mate 
the wheel. 

Then the mate had the deck, and the 
old man steered. And so on it went. 

We had no difficulty with the men of the 
Karnak’s crew when dutifully, and wrapped 
in their warmest togs, and yellow and cold 
and tight-skinned, they came to relieve the 
watch. We simply treated them as we had 
the others — steered them to a cabin and 
locked them in. The below decks force, of 
course, we did not touch — as long as they 
made steam and did not blow up the boilers 
we worried not. We simply wanted no in- 
terference with our steering. 

The Lanoa slowly sank out of sight. 

Night came down, and a great loneliness 
seized us. At eight I came on again, the 
skipper on deck. 

Five men we were — on a great ship. Five 
men — and some forty others who were men 
and yet not men, alive and yet — I hesitate 
to say — not alive. I felt as the blackness 
grew that my nerves were getting a bit on 
edge, too — like those of the captain. And 
I wondered what had happened to these 
men — and what might happen to us during 
the long days I knew must drift past before 
V'e flighted solid land. 


Those hours of blackness passed slowly 
indeed. Ofttimes I fancied I heard footsteps 
about me, and would start violently and 
swing about. But naught occurred. 

However, I felt continually a-tingle as 
though every nerve fiber of me were vi- 
brating with involuntary fear. This grew 
and grew until finally I found myself in 
a sudden chill and ’twas all I could do to 
stand there at the wheel, or hold the lub- 
ber’s line to the degree we steered. Now 
and again the bulky shadow of the old man 
crossed the glass before me, yet strange to 
say, the captain’s presence gave me but 
little confidence. 

He certainly had not inspired any during 
the day — even though at first he had so 
boldly led the way. Bold enough — yet 
when, just where he tramped so loudly 
now, and puffed so strenuously at the cigar 
he’d taken from the box in the cabin of 
the Karnak’s captain — ^who by the way 
we’d found there lying on his bunk, evi- 
dently off watch, and locked in as per 
usual — when, I say, in so peculiar a manner 
he had been trod upon by the icy mate and 
then felt that terrible iciness itself, that 
boldness had been sapped away. 

Then Grahame relieved me at the wheel 
— and I took the deck while the captain 
sought the seclusion that his cabin granted. 

I felt better with Grahame at the wheel 
— and occasionally stepped in for a chat. 

Grahame could not account for the ap- 
pearance and actions of the Karnak’s 
crew. I hinted of my theory — and he 
listened, but did not commit himself. 

I reminded hiiri that the captain swore 
they were all dead men. He asked if I 
thought the captain had ever read the ‘'An- 
cient Mariner” — and grinned. Ask Steve- 
not, he said — he’d a theory that was near 
right. Meanwhile go back to your job and 
step lively, too. I went out on the bridge 
again — and listened to the lap of black 
waters alongside, and the dasK of spray 
ahead against the bows. 

Then I was relieved and went to our 
cabin. 

And there, an hour later, I was suddenly 
awakened by someone trying to crawl into 
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my bunk — I had a double lower. It was 
quite dark, but I figured it was one of my 
mates just off watch, 

“Tired?” I muttered. 

There was no answer. 

And a second later a chill touch sent my 
nerves flying and my hair a-prickle. With 
a wild yell I dashed out of the cabin. I 
heard Grahame, who had evidently taken 
the upper as I slept, give a cry, too — and a 
moment later the light flashed upon the sec- 
ond assistant engineer, whom we had en- 
tirely forgotten, and who must have just 
come off watch to get a bit of rest and 
sleep. As if those — men — needed sleep I 
There he lay on the lower berth — yellow, 
and icy cold — he’d crawled in with met 
Picture if you can the whiteness of my 
face, the condition of my nerves, the crawl- 
ing of my flesh, when Grahame and I car- 
ried that awful thing to the cabin where 
we’d locked the others. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE SECOND DAY 

A nd picture again my consternation, 
when at six o’clock I went to relieve 
the captain at the wheel, I could find 
neither the captain nor the mate anywhere 
about. 

I aroused the others. 

We made search. 

And on the starboard side another life 
boat was gone. Some time in the night the 
captain and mate had deserted us — some 
w'here even now, they floated on the black- 
ness of the heaving sea, preferring it to the 
terror and mystery and the yellow, icy, me- 
chanical human things aboard the Karnak. 
We held a conference — low-voiced. 

We changed the method of our watch — 
just a man at the wheel — four hours on, 
four off. Our navigators were gone, but we 
knew the general course — anywhere east 
would bring us to land, and with slight 
knowledge of the sextant, and care in look- 
out, we could pilot the Karnak to some har- 
bor along the coast. 

Little did we know then that the Kar- 
nak was destined never again to see the 


land. Had we known that, we might have 
deserted her and that crew of strange and 
silent men even as had the old man and 
his first. And when we did see, did under- 
stand — the shock on our nerves of what 
might have been was a fiber-shattering 
thing. 

I, for one, believe its effect on me will 
never wear off. Even when now it comes 
upon me, that recollection, my whole body 
goes a-tremble, and a coldness seizes me 
even as chill as that which, for those first 
two days of electric storm and extraordi- 
nary cold,- held the Lanoa, and the Karnak. 

During the day naught occurred but the 
now usual actions of the strange men yet 
about the decks. 

Yet here we did note a curious thing. 
The man who had been polishing the whis- 
tle when first we came aboard repeated 
every action of the day before. He lost his 
balance, his hands jerked as though the 
bottle had fallen, he regained his equilib- 
rium, and commenced again to use the 
bottle when he had none in his hands. 

Every motion was almost identical with 
that he’d made the day before. His every 
move a repetition — a duplicate — of what, 
the day before, we had seen him do. 

Another thing : The second mate had not 
been locked up with the rest. Around nine- 
thirty he took another shot at the sun. 
Then she came down to the chart 'table and 
read the vernier. Then, exactly as he’d done 
the day before, and I suppose for three 
days before that, he set down the same 
sextant altitude of the sun — absolutely 
wrong, absolutely not that which the sex- 
tant showed — but the same identical fig- 
ures that he’d set down before. And when 
he figured he made the same error as he 
had before. He, too, was repeating himself 
— every move, every act. 

To test him I drew the^paper from be- 
neath the pencil— the skipper had sharp- 
ened it when he’d worked out our course 
— and the yellow-faced man kept penciling 
on the table top. He did not know the 
paper was not there — or knowing, heeded 
the omission not one whit. 

Then he drew out the log-book which 
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we had replaced — and over the old entries, 
at the page marked, he penciled the same 
figures again. 

As I stared, I wondered just what he 
was — what had happened to him — what he 
was now. 

And then, queerly enough, I wondered 
what Stevenot had done to him, or dis- 
covered about him, when the day before he 
had gone into the wheel-house to get the 
log-book and ascertain the Karnak’s cargo. 
Why had he looked so doubly serious when 
he came out? 

By noon that day we had made 192.7 
miles — as near as I could figure from the 
Negus log trailing aft and the revolution 
indicator in the engine-room. We had yet 
many days of slow steaming ahead — pro- 
vided our strange crew held out. I recalled 
my old war-navy school work — ^and practi- 
cal navigation. 

And already our engine-room counter 
had dropped ten revolutions a minute. 

We tried to find out why — but knowing 
little of the Karnak’s machinery, our in- 
vestigations came to naught. We shivered 
a bit, too, watching the yellow, staring- 
eyed men perform at their tasks. 

We shivered more during the next night. 

CHAPTER IX 

THE THIRD DAY 

^ RAHAME, awakening me next morning 
to relieve Stevenot at the wheel, men- 
tioned it to me. 

“I felt a queer tingling all last night,” 
he complained. ‘'My back — whole spine. 
Oh, it wasn’t fear — although I don’t like 
the situation at all, I admit. It was some- 
thing different. I rolled over, too, in my 
sleep, and awoke to find my whole side a- 
tingle, as though it were asleep.” 

I started. 

“That’s exactly what I felt,” I said. 

We mentioned it to Stevenot. 

He nodded. 

“Me, too,” he answered. “As if that 
part of me were asleep.” 

“It’s blame peculiar,” muttered Gra- 
hame. 


Stevenot nodded quietly. 

Maybe it is — maybe it isn’t,” he said 
thoughtfully. 

Then I took the wheel. 

The lights were acting poorly now, too — 
as they had on the Lanoa during those two 
eerie days. 

And as I tried to keep the compass 
steady, the dim thought worked up within 
me, that perhaps the captain and mate had 
not been such great fools when they had 
deserted the Karnak. 

This thought took hold of me, some- 
how, up there in the loneliness of the wheel- 
house. The sea sparkled so happily about, 
the sun was so whitely bright outside — 
yet this ship — this crew! Why had I 
awakened the night before, even before that 
icy engineer had started to crawl into his 
old bunk by my side, and been so singu- 
larly alarmed by the persistent tingling that 
was upon me? 

And by what strange coincidence, then, 
other than the preying of a subconscious 
fear, had each of us three felt the same 
sensation? And then, too, the sudden little 
chills that, nervelike, shot now and again 
through me. Surely I was not that deeply 
frightened. 

I held my hand out. It was as steady as 
the chronometers in their soft racks be- 
neath the chart table’s hinged top. I was 
not afraid. Mystified, yes — but not afraid. 

Then why that curious and softly alarm- 
ing sensation — as of part of me asleep? 
And why those chilling waves that swept 
my body — when the night was warm, and 
I a well man? 

I wondered if I were quite well. 

V^HEN I went off, I searched among 
^ the captain’s effects and found a 
clinical thermometer. 

And then I was thoroughly frightened — 
my temperature, even though I now felt 
quite warm, was some eight degrees below 
normal. In sudden anxiety, I ran out up to 
Grahame, now at the wheel. 

His temperature had dropped, too — to 
94°, and 98.5° is normal. 

In palpitating fear I sought Stevenot, 
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who as usual, fearless, curious, was prowl- 
ing around below. 

He nodded when I told him — but was al- 
most precipitous in putting the thermom- 
eter under his tongue: And his tempera- 
ture was even lower than mine — 88°. 

“Good God!” he cried softly, and stared 
at me. 

“Well?” I queried. 

He stared steadily at the yellow, thick- 
clad man puttering about the deck. And 
when he saw the fellow stoop and make 
all the motions of picking up something 
that was not there, and carry it to the rail 
and toss it lightly overboard, he started, 
and his eyes found mine. 

“They — they are very cold — very cold 
— themselves!” he muttered half to him- 
self. “And now — ” 

“I don’t like it,” I burst out. 

He stared at me. 

“And do you know,” he said, “that this 
ship rides at least two feet lower in the 
water than when we boarded her?” 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“I’ve been around her more than you 
two,” he nodded quietly. “And been inves- 
tigating. And she’s loaded with ore — ore 
won’t float, you know.” 

“Let’s tell Grahame,” I whispered. 

We all whispered — the silence of all these 
men about seemed to literally force us to. 

Grahame took it calmly enough. 

“We haven’t been using the pumps,” he 
said, exhaling smoke from one of the Kar- 
nak’s cigars. 

Stevenot’s answer chilled me. 

“They’ve been working full power ever 
since we’ve been aboard. I’ve been looking 
around, you know.” 

“What’ll we do?” I queried. 

“It might be well to provision another 
life boat,” Stevenot replied quietly. “The 
pumps are still working — there’s plenty of 
time. And every mile we stay with the 
Karnak — Also, we can’t tell — these fel- 
lows — these cold — they may yet — ” He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Grahame nodded, then stopped and fur- 
tively picked up his cigar. He’d bitten it 
through. 


In half an hour No. 3 lifeboat, next to 
the swinging falls where had hung the 
whaleboat the captain and mate had taken, 
was ready for sea. And we were overjoyed 
at finding beneath her canvas cover a small 
portable motor. We clamped this on the 
stern — it made us feel nearer home. Of 
provisions we put in enough to last a dozen 
men a month. 

I felt foolish as I worked at this. Then 
the sudden appearance of one of the yellow 
crew doubled my efforts. 

That night the tingling was decidedly 
pronounced — all over me now, not simply 
on the side that was beneath. And alter- 
nately I was swept by great surging waves 
of chill and heat. 

The sweat broke out on me — cold sweat. 
I felt sudden nausea. And then a black 
juggernaut of fear almost' paralyzed me. 
I struggled against it — and, almost faint- 
ing, cried aloud to Grahame above me. 

At once he answered. 

“Let’s get out,” he cried — and his voice 
was weak — his words sharp, spasmodic. 

We seized clothes and tumbled out on 
the deck. And there we met Stevenot — de- 
serted from the wheel. 

“The lights are out,” he cried. “And the 
ship — the ship.” 

And then I noted for the first time that 
every bit of metal on the Karnak was faint- 
ly aglow — not with the blue electric flame 
that had danced on the Lanoa’s rigging 
before the great electric bolt had fallen — 
but half-luminous with quiet, almost men- 
acing, phosphorescence. 

Again a wave of icy chill clutched at me 
— and then, with terrifying coincidence, 
in the moony radiance of all about me, 
there passed as silently as a ghost, a star- 
ing-eyed member of the crew. 

As one we madly dashed for the lifeboat. 
And five minutes later, our motor chugging 
hopefully, we were floating a hundred 
yards away from the weirdly glowing Kar- 
nak, that followed us with slowly turning 
wheel. 

We had deserted the Karnak, too. 

And perhaps a half hour later, Stevenot, 
who sat in the bow facing aft, pointed and 
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cried out: “The Karnak — the Karnak!” 

We turned — and even as we turned, the 
great vessel, glowing as though impreg- 
nated in every part with errie moonlight, 
looming like a vast ghost of the sea, 
dropped with all her crew, and as silently 
as her crew had labored, beneath the sur- 
face of the sea. 

And to tell the truth, a sigh of vast re- 
lief breathed from us all. 

We were free — we were safe, in a small 
open boat on the great northern sea. But 
the Karnak — we were not with her. 

And three days later, yet some hundreds 
of miles from land, we were picked up hy 
one of the salmon ships bound with her 
thousands of cases for San Francisco Bay. 
We were safe I But the Karnak and her 
fearsome crew were at the bottom of the 
sea — hid deep away — even as they well 
should be — and as are many others of 
ocean’s mysteries and ocean’s tragedies, too 
— even as they well should be — and safe. 

CHAPTER X 

WHY? 

^HE first night out, under the stars that 
now watched with such twingling com- 
fort upon us, Stevenot gave us his ex- 
planation of the thing. I myself like puz- 
zles solved, and all puzzles, it must be 
remembered, do have their solutions. 

Stevenot’s solution may be the right one, 
may not be: Yet does, in my estimation, un- 
twist every thread of the Karnak’s strange 
tangle. And I, for one, even out there on 
the deep, with the strange ship and crew 
perhaps yet plunging deeper into the abys- 
mal black beneath us, heard and was sat- 
isfied. So, with the account of the mystery 
itself, I offer my companion’s explanation 
here. 

“Why, you ask?” questioned Stevenot 
from the bows. “Why was it so — and how 
— and what? Simple enough, I think. 

“I’d call it conincidence — and one that 
never yet has been brought to man’s at- 
tention — and that man live. It may have 
happened before — ships disappear, you 
know — ^but none lived to tell the tale. 


“We saw the thing start on the Lanoa 
— only the Lanoa was loaded with sugar, 
not with ore. We were chilled by the same 
cold as was the Karnak. The blue flowing 
electricity was as rampant on our rigging 
as it must have been upon the Karnak’s. 
Our wireless was off and on, even as was 
that of the unfortunate ship just gone to 
its destined end. 

“But we were farther from the influence 
of the great electric masses of the north. 
We were far to the south of that place 
whence the Karnak pleaded for help. And 
we were loaded with raw sugar; we did 
not have a steel hull packed with metallic 
ore — ore that attracted electricity, ore that 
was imbued with electric action itself, ore 
that perhaps was lightly radioactive, as 
are many of the mineral products of the 
countries of the north. 

“What happened, you ask? Again I say 
’tis simple — again; coincidence. 

“The electric storm descendecJ, and with 
it, or as a consequence, the cold. With us 
it was a matter of temporary inconve- 
nience. With the Karnak, the stuff took per- 
manent and relentless hold. We were a sim- 
ple ship laden with vegetable produce — the 
Karnak was a huge electro-magnet. The 
electricity literally soaked into her — we 
shed it as a duck sheds water — she soaked 
it up as a sponge. 

“I believe her master realized this — and 
so called for help while his radio would 
allow. He himself felt the tingling and the 
same evil chills as we did — and realized 
what their portent was. He knew with what 
his holds were full — and -how the electri- 
city would work upon the iron plates of 
the hull itself, and rot, and rot, and rot, 
until the seams would open up, the bottom 
of the ship fall out beneath them all, -and 
the Karnak, plummetlike, would drop from 
the ken of man as we just have seen it do. 

“The Karnak’s captain knew this all, 
I say, and called for men to help. But 
others felt it, too, perhaps; and thus did 
one boatload desert before there came that 
final electric blast — ^which on the Lanoa 
we saw and heard — ^which fell upon the 
Karnak, and overwhelmed it and all the 
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crew — and sapped the life out of every 
man. Sapped it out, sucked it out, with ter- 
rible, unthinking, relentless malevolence — 
and in its place put part of its own self, 
its own electric mass, its own electric ener- 
gizing power.” 

Stevenot paused a moment, his hands 
folded about his knees — huddled beneath 
the blanket he’d thrown about his shoul- 
ders. 

“The Karnak called for help — until the 
bolt came that killed the wireless — and 
even then the radio operator stuck on the 
job. Why? You wonder why these men, 
yellow, and icy, and yet wrapped in the 
thick woolens they donned when the chill 
fell upon them all, why they continued, 
though dead men in every sense of the 
word, to go about their routine tasks? 

“Simply because the electricity about 
them and in them, impregnating every cell 
of ‘their flesh and bone and blood, had 
crystallized, in the last day of its vast in- 
tensity, the brain fibers regulating every 
act they had performed — crystallized their 
brains — even, to put it crudely, as sound 
waves are crystallized on a phonographic 
record, 

“At the same time every nerve, every 
cell, though the real soul, the real man, 
was dead, was yet alive with electricity. 
Rigor mortis, under such stimulus, could 
not set in. And so under the electric im- 
pulse — perhaps, too, forced on by the slight 
radioactivity of the thousands of tons of 
ore in the holds — the crystallized routine 
thought continued to impel — continued to 
operate the messages along the nerves — 
the muscles reacted to the electric impulse 
— the body performed all its functions — 
mechanically, automatically, regularly. 

“^HUS, when we landed, the mate did 
not see us, or hear us call. His action 
was simply a moto graphic, if I may use 
the word, reproduction, of his thought ac- 
tion of the day before. He turned in at 
the passage, without noticing us, because 
he had done the same the day before. And 
were we there the day before? 

“You see now? 


“It was the same with the man polish- 
ing up the whistle — ^losing his balance, 
dropping the bottle. It was the same with 
the officer on the bridge — knocking the 
captain down — the wonder that he regained 
his balance and paced on., 

“It was the same with the man at the 
wheel — who steered to avoid a yawing that 
affected the ship the last day when he 
really was alive, when his brain was ac- 
tually recording thought and being crystal- 
lized by the surging electricity in him, 
and the cold about. So, too, with the mate 
taking observations — he set down what he 
had read when last he had read the ver- 
nier, alive and thinking. 

“It was watching him that gave me my 
first real clue. And surreptitiously, know- 
ing it was a test for death, I pricked his 
hand with a pin I found in a drawer by 
the chart table — no blood came forth — the 
man waS not alive then — but dead, dead. 
Yet I didn’t want to scare the captain out 
yet. 

“So in dressing — they still clothed them- 
selves to withstand cold. And some, grop- 
ing, found odd clothing — even as did the 
second mate with his shoes. 

“And thus with every man on board- 
even him who crawled, dead and icy cold, 
into the berth with you. All, from the cap- 
tain who lay sleeping, exhausted from his 
watching I suppose— down to the hum- 
blest of the crew, from fire-room to 
fo’c’s’le — all were dead men, but put in 
jerky action by the energizing power of the 
electricity in which they had been 
drenched. 

“And the great bolt, when it came, at- 
tracted by the metallic cargo the Karnak 
held, overwhelmed them all, struck out 
what real life was yet left, finally crystal- 
lized their thought action, and set them into 
machinelike motion — made of live men, 
dead — automatons. 

“Then we arrived — you know the rest.” 

Stevenot paused again, and even in the 
darkness I felt his eyes on mine. Grahame 
at my side, the tiller of the chugging little 
boat under his arm, coughed slightly. I 
gazed deep into the unfathomable mystery 
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of the myriad of twinkling stars above — 
worlds and suns, like ours, all; and with 
our troubles, our mysteries, our joys, too. 

“You see now — you understand?” 

Stevenot’s voice drifted quietly to us again. 

Grahame’s answer came with mine — 
softly, too, for the influence of the days be- 
fore, and of this night, was on him, too. 

“Yes,” we answered as one, “I do un- 
derstand.” 

And, in all faith, I believe Stevenot had 
hit upon the truth. 

It was simple after all — as most mys- 
teries are. Sirriple — and yet how awful dur- 
ing that time the thing was mystery. 

I have many times since awakened in 
the night in cold sweat, dreaming that 
that icy engineer was crawling between my 
sheets as I lay asleep. I have many times 
since felt the icy tingling run through me 
— an actual physical reminiscence, I do 


believe, of those electric chills we felt 
aboard the Karnak, chills which would 
have made us in time, too, even as were 
those unfortunate members of the Karnak ’s 
crew — yellow, icy, machinelike, as had been 
the Karnak’s second mate, the officer of the 
bridge, the man at the wheel, and all the 
rest. And, too, walking alone in the lonely 
shadow of a moonlit road — ^I still start with 
sudden fright — seeing in' the shadow’s rise 
and fall the movement of those men, the 
dead-alive. 

I have often wondered, too, if those dead- 
alive — deep beneath the sea went on, and 
on, and on — I hope not. And I believe not. 

Fate, Nature, is too kind to allow such 
tragedy. And the good old sea, too, has 
given them burial, and will give them 
peace. Nature, in the end, is kind. And the 
Karnak, and those silent men, are finally 
at rest — at peace! 


Dedicated to A. Merritt's story 

THE PEOPLE OF THE PIT" 

in the current issue of Fantastic Novels 

which is on the newsstands now. 


^HEY have not dreamed nor slept, nor can the black veil of the years, 
Bestrewn with cities, emperors, and gleam of conquests, long 
Conceal the primal instinct of their presence, nor the throng 
Of glories men parade before themselves efface the fears 
That writhe within them, subtly as grey tendrils of a mist 
Upon the lowlands. They have slept not ; all the evil that 
Was lost with Naat endures in them ; that spawn that Lanth begat 
They have perfected, to set free when their immortal tryst 
With that which dwells outside of Time and Space is ended. * * * One 
There was who chanted runes invoking that which could oppose 
Them ; then it was that all men rose to drive them, hastily. 

Into the pit and seal the walls thereof. But time has done 
A hideous thing, for, year by year, the carvings crumble ; those 
Who dream have told in vain the horror that some day shall be. 

— Robert W. Lowndes 



The Readers’ Viewpoint 

Address comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 

280 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Editor: 

A New Reader 

Entirely by accident, I picked up the August 
issue of Famous Fantastic Mysteries the 
other day, to discover some most enjoyable 
reading matter. I speak purely of my personal 
tastes, of course, but I feel a great many people 
today would similarly enjoy this type of fan- 
tasy in literature, did they but know about it, 
especially if it does not happen to be fantastic 
to extremes in weirdness and horror. There is 
so much evidence of man’s inhumanity to man 
in this modern world of civilized brutality that 
magazines which permit even momentary escape 
into a pleasanter world of fantasy are needed. 

You are attracting many letters from old 
fantasy fans, who enjoy discussing old favorites 
they want published. Is there any way whereby 
you could reach more of those of us to whom 
these old classics are new discoveries? 

Harold W. Ching. 

The Hawaii Press, 

299-301 Kilanean Ave., 

Hilo, Hawaii 

F.F.M. and F.N. at Chicon 

Please allow me to thank the Frank A. Mun- 
sey Company for the assistance it generously 
gave us in staging the recent 1940 Chicago 
Science Fiction Convention. We really appre- 
ciate whatever publicity, advertising and dona- 
tions of art-work made, and frankly state that 
without this cooperation, it would not have 
been as successful as it was. 

Of special mention was that beautiful cover 
painting by Finlay that your company donated 
to the Auction. (You see, this Auction is a 
vital part of a Convention. It goes a long, long 
way towards paying the expenses of the affair.) 
Bidding was hot and heavy for that painting, 
so much was it desired. It was finally captured 
by Richard Frank, a Pennsylvania fan. Only a 
half dozen other items were as hotly contested, 
those being paintings by Paul. 

Bob Tucker. 

P.O. Box 260, 

Bloomington, III. 

Answering Dec. Fans 

This letter may seem rather incoherent, be- 
cause I’m going to take most of this issue’s 


(Dec. ’40) Readers’ Viewpoint letters I like 
and make my comments and then add anything 
else I happen to think of. 

Letter 1. I agree with Mr. Saha that we 
should have more by Merritt. I haven’t read 
many and so would be glad to have them. I 
have read both “The Face’’ and “Snake 
Mother’’ but so long ago that they were like 
new. These were only enough to whet my ap- 
petite for more. Golly, but the names of the 
stories listed make my mind water. Please 
hurry and print them. 

I, too, am an old fan of Burroughs, but, 
please, don’t print any of his stories that are 
in book form. But if there are any that haven’t 
been published in books I think they’d be fine. 

Let. 2. I like Finlay’s “Face” cover, too. 
More power to him and more of him, please ! 

Let. 4. I don’t like the untrimmed edges 
either, I like to read in bed and it’s a bother to 
turn the pages. F.N. and F.F.M. should appear 
as monthlies. It seems to me you’d have enough 
stories to fill them. 

Let. 5. Another mouth watering list of stories. 

Let. 8. Well, well, why hasn’t someone men- 
tioned Amazing Stories, before? So far all your 
reprints seem to be those published at one 
time by your company. 

Let. 10. I like Bok, too. His illustration of 
“Green Bottle’’ in F.N. is very good, but 
don’t drop Paul or Finlay (as if you would!) 
I like Paul for nostalgic reasons, Finlay for 
beauty and now Bok for weird and couldn't 
you get Ed Cartier? His pictures are very ugly, 
but there’s something about them — 

Let. 13. I remember J. Allen St. John as an 
illustrator of Burroughs’ books and I'd like to 
see some of his pictures again. And why no 
more illustrations by John R. Neill? Though his 
picture wasn’t signed I’ve been an Oz book 
fan for so long that I instantly recognized his 
work. By all means let’s have stories by Kline. 
I’ve read very few I 

Let. 17. Please not even the early novels of 
Burroughs, if they are still in print. I have all 
of them or most anyway and don’t like to see 
other stories crowded out by stories available 
in other ways. 

“The Sun Makers’’ was good. “The Other 
Man’s Blood” was also good, but I would have 
preferred another in the Golden Atom series. 
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"The Sleep of Ages” was fine; better written 
than most of that type, but not long enough. 
Ditto for “The Devil’s Bodyguard.” I like fairy 
tales and wish I could have more, but not 
childish — real adult stories. 

Mary A. Conklin, 
125 E. Washington St., 

COLDWATER, MiCH. 

Superb ! 

I just finished the December issue of F.F.M. 
It was superb. The cover and inside pics were 
good. The stories are excellent. 

I wish you could publish a story that ap- 
peared as a serial in the American Weekly 
about three or four years ago. The story is 
"Ark of Fire” by John Hawkins. 

How about some time traveling stories and 
stories of interstellar adventure? 

Thanks for the best magazine I read. 

A. L. Schwartz. 

229 Washington St., 

Dorchester, Mass. 

Answering a Question 

One of your readers asks for information, 
in the Dec. issue of your magazine, about a 
story which she’d like to reread. I refer to the 
letter by Miss Gertrude Gordon of New York 
City. 

According to her description of the story 
(though she’s somewhat confused in certain de- 
tails) I'm certain that it’s a novel which ap- 
peared in the Winter, 1930, issue of Amazing 
Stories Quarterly. Its title is "White Lily,” by 
John Taine, the pseudonym of Dr. Eric Temple 
Bell, Prof, of Math., California Institute of 
Technology. 

“White Lily,” by the way, is an exceptionally 
fine fantastic novel; and if you’re contemplat- 
ing reprinting material from sources other than 
Munsey mags, it would certainly fit in. “The 
Time Stream” which_^ appeared at about the 
same time in WondeF Stories — another Taine 
novel — would also make an excellent item to 
publish. 

Excellent December issue — but I like Finlay’s 
covers best. 

L. A. E. 

% Frank A. Munsey Co., 

280 Broadway, N. Y, 

Liked “Sun Makers” 

Whenever I buy an issue of your mag I can 
be sure that it contains several excellent stories. 
The Munsey Company has done a great service 
for fantasy fans by bringing back classics not 
available elsewhere (and tK'e fans appreciate 
this — ^witness the letters of praise in the 
Readers’ Department). 

The December issue was good, mainly be- 
cause of “The Sun Makers.” The stories in 
each issue never fail to remain on a consistently 


high level; particularly the most recent ones. 
As for future reprints — well, other readers 
have lists of classics that will keep you busy 
for a long, long time.' But I do have several 
suggestions. The first is to change the title 
from F.F.M. to Famous Fantasies (which, as 
suggested by another reader, would be more 
appropriate). The second is to return to 
monthly publication, which seems to be the 
wish of the majority of readers. Third, is that 
I would like to see Paul and Finlay collaborate 
on a cover painting ; preferably with Paul doing 
the machinery and Finlay the humans. And so, 
until next issue — 

William Stoy. 

140-92 Burden Crescent, 

Jamaica, N, Y, 

Dec. Issue Exceptional 

I have just finished the December Fantastic 
Mysteries. It is an exceptional issue, even for 
F.F.M. For one thing, all the stories are new, 
as far as I am concerned; but that is not the 
only reason. 

“The Other Man’s Blood” is, I believe, the 
best story by Cummings, he of the “atom peo- 
ple” fame, that I have ever read. I think it is 
superior to his “Golden Atom” stories. 

“The Sun-Makers,”* while not quite up to 
most of your feature novels, is also very good; 
good enough, at least, to make me want to 
read “Venus or Earth?”. The pseudo-science 
in the story won’t stand analysis at all, but it 
is really not a scientific tale, either; it is just 
a fantasy, with a setting of pseudo-science. As 
such, it is entertaining. 

“The Sleep of Ages” is a beautiful little 
fantasy. As a general rule, I don’t like stories 
having their basis in Egyptology — why, I don’t 
know — but I liked this one. 

Lowndes’ “The Woman of Ice” is on a par 
with its predecessors. “The Devil’s Bodyguard” 
is the best thing of its type that I have ever 
seen. I would appreciate more such articles. 

Until “The Spot of Life” arrives, I remain, 

D. B. Thompson. 

2302 U. St. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

A Kick From Mr. Alger 

At last I have a kick; it is about the story 
"The Sleep of Ages” in the December F.F.M. 
Not that there was anything wrong with the 
story but I have read dozens of tales in which 
an ancient Egyptian girl is aroused from sleep 
or a spell and always in the last paragraph she 
turns into a mummy, crumbles to dust, proves 
to be a ghost or just plain croaks. What I 
want to know is — ^why can’t she live? Just once, 
for variety. 

This particular story was no worse than the 
others but they all added up to make it the last 
straw. Please, Editor, see if you can’t find or 
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have written a yarn of an ancient gal who 
comes to life and stays alive. It seems to me 
that such a plot would be fine; it should give 
the author a chance to work up an ingenious 
explanation or a lot of humor in telling how 
she fitted into our present world. 

Both F. F. M. and F. N. are fine, the new 
low price is welcome though I miss the trimmed 
edges. All the stories in Fantastic Novels are 
good though “The Blind Spot’’ was too slow 
to suit me. It is hopeless to try to rate A. Mer- 
ritt’s works as each one is incomparable. Who 
dares say that “The Moon Pool’’ or “The Snake 
Mother’’ is the better story? Merritt seems to 
have the ability to make the incredible seem 
perfectly natural. One would not be very sur- 
prised to look up from the mag and see Adana 
coiled in a shadowy corner of the room. 

As I haven’t read the real old mags I can’t 
list any stories that I would like to have printed 
so I’ll just say keep on as you are. 

Many thanks for publishing two mags, total- 
ing fourteen issues, without giving me cause for 
a real complaint. 

- Martin Alger. 

Box 520 

Mackinaw City, Mich. 

Mainfort’s Survey 

Congratulations on the December issue. The 
stories were' excellent, especially that by Ray 
Cummings. Paul’s typical cover reminded me of 
the old days and in my opinion is the best cover 
you have had to date. The interior illustrations 
were also mighty fine. 

While recovering from a badly sprained 
ankle, and having nothing better to do, I made 
a list of the stories that have been requested 
during the past year as published in the readers’ 
columns. I pass them on to you for what they 
may be worth. I do hope that you can publisli 
most of them soon, however, as they tally pretty 
close with the stories I would like to read. 
Here are the big ten with the numbers of re- 


quests for each. 

Palos of the Dog Star Pack (trilogy) 20 

Darkness and Dawn (trilogy) 16 

The Metal Monster 14 

After a Million Years 10 

Into the Infinite 10 

The Planeteer ; 10 

Polaris of the Snows, etc. 9 

Treasures of Tantalus 8 
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Out of the Moon 7 

The Queen of Life 7 


With all of these, and others, I don’t believe 
that you should publish any of Burroughs’. 

Keep up the good stories and don’t forget 
that there are a lot of us still hoping for a 
semi-monthly or a weekly. 

Carl Mainfort. 

Box 265 

Alexandria, Va. 

About Our Paul 

Despite the continued clamor for Burroughs 
reprints I still maintain that it wouldn’t be fair 
to use valuable space for this purpose and let 
many sf and fantasy classics that have never 
appeared in book form go begging for publica- 
tion. Burroughs’ books are still available, at 
least I fincl it so. I’m still adding his books to 
my library at this date. 

Thomas Asher I For shame 1 Not another 
“companion’’ for new stories 1 

I second Vernon Albrecht’s idea of printing 
sequels in their respective order in following 
issues, which would help us to keep the com- 
plete details of the story in mind. 

Charles W. Wolfe’s letter prompts me to 
make an amendment to my Burroughs state- 
ment. It’s okay to reprint short Burroughs 
tales that have not appeared in bock form. 

Paul’s illustrations for “The Sun Makers’’ 
are splendid. Here’s hoping F. F. M. soon be- 
comes a monthly. 

John Wasso, Jr. 

119 Jackson Ave., 

Pen Argyl, Pa. 

Fan Magazine News 

There are two changes I’d like to make in 
my previously published letter concerning “The 
Southern Star.” For one thing, our staff artist 
will be Harry Jenkins of this city — an artist 
new to fandom, and one ^hom I predict will 
be a sensation. 

The publication date has been changed to 
January the fifteenth, two new departments will 
be added in either the first or second issue, and 
there will be a column by the one and only 
Fred W. Fischer. 

The other plans remain the same. 

Joseph Gilbert. 
Deep South Scientifictioneer, 

3911 Park St., 

Columbia, S. C. 


INDIGESTION 

may affect the Heart 

Oas trapped In the stomach or gullet may act lltce a 
hair-trigger on the heart. At the first sign ot distress 
smart men and women depend on Bell-ans Tablets to 
set gas tree. No laxative but made of the fastest-acting 
medicines known for acid indigestion. If the FIRST DOSE 
doesn't prove Bell-ans better, return bottle to us and 
receive DOUBLB Money Back, asc at all drug stores. 



RUPTURED? 

Get. Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusBOB that gouge your 
flBBh— preas hearlly on hips and Bplno-rsnlarge opening- 
tall to hold ruptureT Tou need the Clothe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatle adjuatahle pad bolds at real 
opening — follows erery body aorement with instant In- 
creased support In ease of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
Iwork or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn In bath. 
Bend tor amaslng FBIB book, “Advlee To Ruptured” and 
details of liberal truthful 00-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 

OLBTHII SONS. Dept. tS. Bloomfleld. New Jersey. 


BE I Send YOU 
THI S FINE SUIT — 

Will You Wear It and Show It to Friends? 

IneedarellablenMn iDyportowntowearaflne raade-to-measore* 
all-WDol DEBdON^TRATING SUIT— advenlaa ooy femoos Unioa 
clothing— end take orders .Yoq can make DO to $12.00 in B daj .My line 
ooDUins over ISO qoalitr wooleiiB,an eensatlonal valaea.ffuarantoed. 

CASH IN ON FARTIAL PAYMENT PUIN 

Tod need no experience or money. 1 supply eTeiything reqoired 
FREE. Write me today for FREE details. 

STONEFIELD, 1300 W. Harrison, Dept, n-ni, Chicago 


WANTED cVs'e 

VSVSED V. S, STAMPS— 10% DISCOUNT 
ALL DENOMINATIONS — ANY QUANTITY. 
Payment made by return airmail 
15 years of satisfactory eerrice. 


BUCKMINSTER STAMPS 


Dept. 321 

101 West 42 Street 
New York 
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STUDY AT HOME 


liCgaHy trained men win high- 
er positions and bigger suo- 
ceaa In business and publlo 

life. Greater opjMrtunlUee now Uiao 
ever before. Big corporations era 
headed by meo with legal training. 
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DO VOU SEEK IT? 

Have happiness in your home; make oew 
friends; change the aspeas of your life. Use 
the unknown creative powers of your£nind.I.ec 
the Rosicrucians send you a.frteco^oi' 'The Secret 
Heritage”. It tells how you may learn to mentally 
dominate your conditions. Address Saibe Q.M.K. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 
San Jose (amorc) California 
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A genuine leather billfold-card case. 
MADE TO FIT YOUR LODGE CARD, 
AUTO LICENSE, PASSES, etc., under isin- 
glass windows reody to be seen at a 
glance. Holds 5 cards. Masonic emblem 
stamped in gold FREE. Your name 
stamped 35c eitro. Oldest Masonic supply 
house in U. S. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


The REDDING MASONIC SUPPLY C0..lne • WEliy VoilK?'w.*Y! 
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H \ Men afflicted with Bladder trouble, 

Wt \ Getting up Nights, Pains in Back, 

W\ Hips or Legs, Nervousness, Dizzi- 

ness, physical inability and general 
impotency.sendforDr.BaU’sainaz- 
ing FREE Book that tells how to correct these condi- 
tions and have new zest. Write today. No obligation. 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 6607, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, '1912, and March 3, 
1933, of FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTER- 
IES, published bi-monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for October 1, 1940. 

state of NEW YORK ) 

County of NE W YORK | 

Before me, a Notary Public, In arnTtcTr the State and 
County aforesaid, personally - appeared WILLIAM T. 
DEWART, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he Is the President of 
The Frank A. Munsey Company, publisher of FAMOUS 
fantastic mysteries, and that the following is. 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication lor the date shown In the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in Section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the Pub- 
lisher, Editor, Managing Editor, and Busi- 
ness Manager are: 

Publisher — ^The Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany, 280 Broadway, New York, N. 'Y. 

Editor — Mary C. Gnaedinger, 280 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. . 

Managing Editor — Albert J. Gibney, 280 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager — Harry B. Ward, 280 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

That the Owners are: (If a corporation 
give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock.) 

The Frank A. Munsey Company, 280 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. W. H. Corporation, 280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

William T. Dewart, 280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mary W. Dewart, 280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

William T. Dewart, Jr., 280 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Thomas W. Dewart, 280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mary Dewart Gleason, 280 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders, owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers. if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any Interest direct or Indirect In the 
said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. WILLIAM T. DEWART, President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of 
October, 1940. 


I SEAL I 


GEORGE H. BOLLWINKEL. 

Notary Pub]ic» Nadeau County No. 118 
Certificate filed in New York County No. 455 
New Ywk Registers NO; 1-B-2T6 
Term Esplres March 3*0. 1B41 
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Miles Cabof, the man 
from the Earth, saw 

one used in the Ant-world of the Planet Venus where the 
struggle for supremacy among weird and startling surround- 
ings made him the head man of a fantastic kingdom. 

Read of his amazing advenfures in Ralph Milne Farley's weird story 
"The Radio Beasts," complete in the January issue of 

FANTASTIC NOVELS 

Now on your dealer's stand 100 

In the same issue "The People of the Pit" by A. MERRITT 

/fi the event of a sellout, send lOi to 280 Broadway, N Y. C., and your copy will be sent to you. 







